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FAMILIES IN'HARD TIMES^A 
LEGAGY 



Principal invesiigaior: Glen H Eider, Ph.B. 



Author: Bette Runck, NIA/IH 



Depression. Hard times. The words evoke irriages of applet 
carts and breadlines, soup kitchens and ragbags, hbbb jungles 
and duststbrrhs. Much of what we know about ecbribrnic depres- 
sion, we know from the Great Depressibn bf the thirties. The 
Depression was a national emergency as devastating as war^ as 
packed with hurnan drama as aixnurder trial. It tested individu- 
al ingenuity and endurance. Some grew when they rhet its 
challenge; others were broken when they could nbt. It exagger- 
ated social inequities by enriching: sbrrie, impoverishing most. 
No one was untouched by it. A few barely noticed it until 
higher taxes were levied to pay for hew social prograrhs; others 
felt demeaned by having to take "hahdbuts." 

The Depression was one_ of those universal events which 
French scfeolar Amia Kriegel recently characterized as "likely 
to minify the memory of the Whole of humanity." It etched scars 
that stiil ache whenever financial winds blow cold. Meiribries bf 
hard times, once tapped, seem to be inexhaustible. The Great 
Depression inspired some of the greatest literature we have oh 
the American experience-— John Steinbeckls Grapes of Wrath, 
for example, or James. Agee and Walker Evans' Lcl^ Us Now 
pTuise Famous Men. The Depressibn is still rerrierriBered, still 
read abbut, still discussed in everyday conversation — all signs 
bf its continuing influence. It is part of bur shared experience, 
a chapter in bur histbry. 
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makes us anxious/ W^ woSd S'r, '^^^ 

hornet, our children's fuTu,1 oS^^'"^ '° 

worked for and counted onAus aHhif 'T^'^'"^ 

Great Depression n.ight 1^:^^^ SS^^^' 'he 

rS^ jf J^^^«^. ^ understand what the ' 
Great pepre^sim meant to Americans 

ties, andlhe lives oTtheir descendants. 

families for the better pSf two hI J'''"' °^ mdividuals and 
sort out the myths anrf^ . T ''^'^^^ ^ ^ to 
it meant to Am^HcaS^ ^^6^^ ^^^''''^^^ ^^at 
or their descendant HeTute '^^"f i^^-!" "ves and the liv.s 
Depression, but he doe^n't^i^J^^^ f°'^ memories of the 
.z'^^^^^"* altogether trust them. In his words-: 

miite '"g^^l^l??-^^ the present. 

cpnversation^and "mprove w^Z ^"}^^^^ ^ 
ittle reward in, reSering'y^^il^ 
they reflect favorablv nr, - days," unless 

successful ascIS In p?fS ^ ^ P'"^^^"' situation and 
inaccurate picture of life evnpH'^' ^'^Jd an 

[Elder 1974, p. "[j experience m the Depression: 

t.SllSi?YSlSelE?r" to leave 

ing two world warsW^hi be?n a ^'^'""f l-^«t., includ- 
and sociologists stulyi^ ^human Z Psychologists 
tional relationships and^H^n^ • T^'^^'"^"'' intergenera- 

social scientists on^iSed th^Tnfin ^^'^^'^ ^'"^'^ 
events on incUvidu^ £"1;^ 

(especially the new brP^H What Elder and other scholars 

do is^to cir^riS.^S'^S^^^ are now trying to 
io^cal and sociological expl^at^r^f^JS t^^^ ^^^^^ 
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_ Working as a visiting fellow ^t the. Boys town Center for the ^ 
Study of Youth Development on the' outskirts of bma%, Nabr, 
Elder is studying the period surrburidiri^ the Great Depression 
to learit^how it changed the lives of those who experienced^ it." 
T£e problem under studyAhbwever, "is not simply whether 
economic, change produced ifamily arid generational change, or 
the nature of the change; it includes qUestidris concerning t|^ 
process by which ' such Change occurred," By process] Eider 
means, first, the actions families took to accommodate them.- 
seives-ao financial hardship arid alsb the cbrisequences of these 
actionFJbr the family itself and for its iridividual ^embers^tTo 
illustrate, consider this typical situatibri: f 

/Mothers who sought jobs in the Depression presumably 
idid so in order to supplemerit family ^i 
aitibris may have iiad host of other conseque'nces for 
the upbringing of their daughters. For ^e 
wbrkirig mother would establish a behavioral riibdel for . 
her daughter and was likely _tb gairi influence in 
family^^affairs, white the daughter was: clrawn more 
fully into household operatiqris. Each bf these condi- . 
♦ions has implications for the teaming or reijiforce- 
ment of values. [Elder 1974, p. 71] , 

Elder is able to examine complicated chains bf events only 
because he is able to draw upon a remarkable set of archivaf 
recbrds from the University of California's Institute of Human 
Development 'on several generations of California fariiilies v^hpj 
lived through the EiepressLon. Some 400 Oflkland arid Berkele^ 
families took part in studies which, as luck would have it, were 
started just as the banks closed and the stock riiarket came 
crashing down: : i:f * _ _ 

The archives iriclude both object ve facts and subjective re^ 
ports bri the families, som^e of which have been studied. for 
nearly 50 years. The Berkeley records inclu(?e exceptibnally 
detailed iriformatibn up to the_end^of World War II. Jobs were 
fourid, prbmbtibns came through, father was fired, a new baby 
came albrig, a mother-in-law_ moved in— all were noted. What 
gives life' to these docuinents is the subjective record. Family 
members told the investigators how they felt about their Ibss bf 
jbbs arid income, thei^^hildren's development, the|r riiarriages, 
their satisfactions, and their disappointnients. The briginal re- 
search workers themselves, as well as the^childreri s teachers, 
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. gawiance counselors, anci| classmates, gave theiV iriterpretltibiie 
of the families* experiences. 

Elder is Using these archives to trace the course of individual 
and family life over generatibris. He arid his principal associate, 
Richard C. Roelfwell, are trying to learn why ^ibriie fahiilies 
could accommodate themselves to hard times, while others 
could not^ What were the sources of adaptive strength? How. 
did_that strength show itself^day by day? The investigi^tbrs are 
* also studying the influence of tl^e Pepressibrt^expemrice bri 
children of different jiges: They are learning that ribt brily 
children, but their parents, too, fered much better if they en- 
countered the Depression at one point in their lives l-ither 
than another. Fate does play a paS^in one's chances in life. It 
is possible to be born too early or too iate. ^ 

Elder s researq^ wiU not give us any .final answers abbUt the 
power of a. historicpj event— even one as dramatic as the Great 
Depression—to cjjfingd the jcouree oj our lives: The California 
famili^ do ®ot represent the Nation as a whole. The panel of 
subj^ts, although large for a long-rmg^ study, is too small and 
i^to^iifirepresentative to make'- it possible to generalize far from 
the results. Since the data Vere collected for other^rposes— to 
learn about the^physical and mental growth of individuals— at 
a tiriie^wheri research methods were less rigorous than they are 
today, they are incomplete and sometimes colored by biases of 
the tihies. But the Berkeley and Oakland studies together pro- 
vide brie bf the best available records of life during the Depres- 
sibii. They begari at the beginning and documented events and;^ 
feelings as they took place, riot ; as they were reniembeired. 

Elder is riiaking the most out this existing dg^a. He is 
sharpening (juestibris about the influerice of history orlt- human 
behavibr. Becau^^ the topic itself has rarely been addressed By 
social scientists, he arid his colleagues are also developing 
methods fbr dbing such research arid articulating a theoiy t^t 
can explain the process of charige; betweeri theri and noyv. 

\The story Elder is pi^irig tpgether— a_ dram^ of real femilies 
living thrbUgh rriajbr historical events bf the 20th centuJ^&S|ui 
help us to Understand bUr bwri liv&s, riiuch as it did bn^^^S^^h 
who read Elder's first book bri' this research. Iri a jfeti^^tb 
Elder, Frances Judd described her Depressibri girlhoo^}' a^!th§ 
^^^^^^^ immigrant parents. She >eriier?ibers?her 
anguish over "cardboard soles, rag hankies, holes in slbj^irig 
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feet and underwear, and jam sandwiches for EVERY school 
lunch." She was ashamed of alwqjy's havilig to borrow school 
equipment: 

^ifet caused me to die a little bit eveiry day was the 
'knowledge that I, as ^^irl, wasn't wdr^^^ money it - 
took' to get me through school: (There were no boys.) \ 
To ask for crayons (or whatever was re at home 

was to be rejected; to show up in^^fea without crayons 
z was to relive: the rigeetibn— pyplitly '''^ the 
Ik years I have come to believe that the Depression was 
used by sbrhe— and is still used by rnariy — as an excuse 
for certain behavior. THi^ is not to say that ttiere 
wasn't cause for concern— th;at the suffering -wasn't 
genuine; But I knew rhany families during the Depres- 
sion—larger arid rriore troubled than my own but 
somehow happier^ and more secure than we jwere. * 
(They di^^metimes share pieces of crayons with me!) 
[Judd 1977]) 

Judd, who ^ew Up jn Canada, is now a resident of N6w 
Zealand, where many families continue to be **blighted" by the 
Depression, still living in the same **ultra-careful penny-saying 
way of the -3Gs:'' She sees such behavior as a defense^against 
another C^eat Depression. "If they but knew— another Depres- 
sion of the same magnitude as the last would have no effect at 
ail on their present way of life because it hasn't r^lly altered 

since the last one. They are actually still living iri a Depres- 

• III > 
sion! - 



CHILDREN OF THE GREAT vDEPRESSlON 

Elder alrribst chanced Upon the topic that lias come to occupy 
^so large a part of his professional life: Born in i9M, he was a 
child of the Great Depression himself and had heard his par- 
ents' stories about its hardships: But when fie joined the staff 
of the Univei^ity of California's Institute of Human Develop- 
ment in 1962, he was interested in studying adolescents and 
their families: _ 

There are few better places v to pursue that interest. The 
Institute, which celebrated its 50th anniversary last year, was 
the home of three studies which^ in^ the words of one observer, 
"probably offer the richest collection ^of data ever assembled on 
human beings over a long period*' (Yahraes 1969). Two of the 
studies involved Berkeley infants born in 1928 or 1929; one was 
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a guidance ^tudy, directed nt lenrning: about personality devel- 
opment and the possible mentaJ health benefits of offerirtg 
psychological guidance to parents; the other Berkeley study 
was directed at learning, about physical and mental growth: 
The third project involved Oakland adolescents who had been 
born in 1^26 and 1921; these youngsters and their families were 
being studied ifc an attempt to understand jhow tlie physical 
and psychological changes i>f puberty, and the adolescent's atti- 
tudes and behavior affect later life: 

Elder went to the Institute to work with its Director, sociblch 
gist John Clausen, on research into the family ^relations arid 
career development of the Oakland .subjecj:s. After preparirig 
several articles on the topic. Elder got the idea of rearrarigirig 
the data, viewing them in historical perspective, arid "explicitly 
examining the ways in which the Great Depressidri riibdified 
the lives of the^families and influenced the develbpriierit of the 
children" (Clausen 19.74). 

Elder s book bri the Oakland subjects. Children of the Great 
Depress ion, was published iri 1974 and was met ^y^th enthusi- 
asm by his acaderiiic colleagues Social historian John podell, 
for exariiple, cbmmerided Elder fbr his imaginative use of the : 
Oakland data. Iri Mbdell's wbrds. Elder showed ''extradr^linary 
ingenuity, arid respect for detail arid significance." Modell foUrid 
that the bobk shed light bri histbrical realities other than the 
Depression — "bri the sriibbth acceptarice after World War II of 
the military-industrial ecbribriiy, its atteridarit prosperity arid 
politics,"^ as well as the cbritiriUatibri bf class stratificatibri, 
male dominance, and the preeriiirierice bf the fariiily as ari 
institution 1^ American culture (Modell 1975). 



Adotescent boys from rniddterctass fami' 
lies wfio were deprived during '^he De- 
pression seemed to benefit from their ex- 
periehce. 



. Such appreciation for the book's far-reaching significance 
provides a measure of the intelligence of Elder's analysis 
rather than the strength of the statistical data: There were 



only 167 subjects in the brigirial Oakland^arhple, although the 
data bh rnbst cbvered sorhb 30 years. Elder had rib cbriiparisbri 
groups., TJ) tease out the effects bf deprivatibri arid class status, 
he divided the ; study, sample iritb four subgrbups: Those whose 
families suffered relative deprivatibn during the Depressibri 
(defined Jis having lost a third or more of their income betweeri 
1929 and 19331 Bod those who were not deprived; these groups 
were further dLvided into middle- and working-class families. 
Using quantitative techniques^ Elder linked experiences and 
feelings during the thirties with the sutyects' outcomes in the 
fifties and sixties: By the iime the sample was divided into 
^bgroups, however, statistical tests became problematic. 

The value bf ChiMreh of the Great Depression lay in Elder's 
interpretation^ (which are discussed iri a later section bf this 
repbrt). The firidirigs theriiselves are bf iriterest primarily for 
their heuristic vdlue— that is, they suggest relatibriships that 
call for closer scrutiny. But the results db add up tb a cbhererit 
picture of life during the Depressibri, arid they are iritriguirig: 

• Boys front deprived riiiddle^class fariiilies seemed tb be 
better off because bf their experierice duririg the Depressibri. 
As adults they were healthier, especially psychologically, 
than hieri who had come frbrii ribrideprivied middle-class 
fahiilies. Despite their farriilies' hardships, which, forced 
therii tb gb tb wark, th^ deprived boys attained educational 
levels equal to those of their nondeprived classmates: ^'hejr 
bccUpatiorial status was actually higher by the time K)f the 
fdllowup at age 38 to 40. 

• Bays from the deprivect working class fared less well, than 
the nondeprived. They showed evidence of having mpre 
drive, but they were more often kept from higher educatibn 
because of the family's need for their firiaricial support. 

o Adolescent girls from deprived middleH:lass fariiilies were 
not as fortunate as: the boys frbrii such fariiilies. Likb the 
working-class girls, hbwever, they were called lipbri tb help' 
around the hbuse. They cariie to favor dbrriestic activities, 
adult cbmpariy,' arid g^bwriup status. The illiddle-cla^^^^ giflis 
in deprived families riiarried earlier than their rtondepriveH 
classriiates, were less likely toJ^achieve a college education, 
and gerierally valued family life, parenthood, and^homemajc- 
irig. Like the men, the deprived middle-class women were 
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psycfiologicaily healthier as adults, when compared with the 
. nondeprived women. 

Elder attributes the life suceess of the deprived middle class 
to a happ^ accident of timing and circumstance. The middle- 
class adolescents had more resources for coping with crisis than 
their working-class couhteraarts. Furtheri they felt needed, and 
they, w^re at an a^e when they could make a real contribution 
to the family's welfare: As Elder wrote in Children: 

The labor-intensive economy^f deprived honseholds in. 
^y^^ 30s often brought oMer cKildreri i h t^^^ the world of 
adults, if we are to judge from childhood experiences 
in the Oakland cohort. Thpec^iiydren had jsroductiye 
roles to perform. Bat in a more general sense they 
weje heeded, a needed, jthey had ^ the \ 

chance and responsibility to make -a real: contribution 
to t he welfare' of others . lEfe^ing ineeded gives rise to a 
sense of belonging and place, of being committed to 
something larger than 

task may be, .there is gratification and even personal 
S^'owth to b^ gained in being challenge}! by a- real 
undertaking if it is not excessive or exploitative. [Elder 
1974, p. 291] 

FINDING A MOTHER LODE , ' 

Despite the enthusiastic reception that met _CSi7c?r&n of the 
Great Depression, by the time it was published in 1974^ Elder 
had come to see it as something of a warmup exercise. He was, 
by then, deeply engrossed in studying another set of archival 
records from the Institute of Human Development— this time, 
those from the Berkeley Guidance Study. He had been dissatis- 
fied with his liability to compare the experience of the Oak- 
land subjects, who were adolescents during the Depression, 
with another group of chirdreh who were younger and presum- 
ably nibre vulnerable to .tijpir p)arehts' crises. A toddler, totally 
dependent embtibrially arid materiallj^ bh his br her parents, is 
in a very different pbsitibit in a family that has been hit by 
drastic ecbhomic; crisis t^ is a teenager whb can go but and 
get a job tb help but. The' Berkeley subjects were born in 1928 
and 1J^29 an3 thus were infants when the Depression struck. 
Elder wanted tb know how they had fared. 

In 1971, he had joiqed. the Department of Sociology at the 
University of North iottrolirta in iShapel Hill. By September 
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1972^ he. was back studying the Great Depression. He had 
begun what was to have been a 2-year, National Science Foun- 
dation-sponsored study to compare the Oakland arid Berkeley 
subjects. : 



Elder betmes that it is the family that 
r mediates an individttaVs encounter with 
• society. 



During the first year of that work, however, while he was 
digging through the archives at the institute of Human Devel- 
bpmerit. Elder discovered "data, resources on the family and 
generations . . that far exceeded our .expjfectations." Informa- 
tibri bri the subjects' parents was_ far more detailed and long- 
rahged than for the >Oakland group, which did not extend 
beybhd 1934 and did not include a foyowu|). What's more, there 
was ihformatibri on the Berkeiey subjects' grandparents. The 
discovery led Elder to rethin-k- the project on a larger,, more 
ambitibUs scale— one that would do justice to the bank of data, 
and bne that wbuld-allow him to_trace_^the effects of both the 
Depressibri and World War II across generations. As. Elder has 
ackhbwledged, this opportunity stems^from the pioneering ef^ 
forts bf Jean Macfarlane, Marjorie Honzik, and other members 
bf the early project staff: They, wjsely recognized that data 
shbUld be' recorded as fulJy as. possible, so that no one theoreti- 
cal brieritatibri would subsequently preclude looking at the data 
•with an unjaundiced eye.. (For a bibliography of the many 
^ pUbHcatibns based on the institute's studies, see Jones et al. 
1972J ' , : 
The BerReley Study 

*'With this .extraordiriary bbdy of family data,'' Elder says, "I 
saw the possibility of answering important questions that could 
not be* explbred i^he Oakland project;" information on the 
grandparents and tR^ fuller accounts on the Berkeley parents 
would rriake possible ii clearer understanding of the historical 
cbhtext for both the Berkeley and Oakland families. 

The additibrial recbrds would also help to cJarify just how a 
family's response to drastic social and economic events influ- 
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erices an individual's life course. Elder thinks that the. farnily 
mediates ah individual's encounter with changes in society. - 
Family change, he argues, is a "pwrnary link between socioeco- 
nomic change in the_ Depression and War years and the life 
course." Using archival data on four Berkeley generations 
whose birthdates span a period from^ the Civil War' to after 
World War II, Elder is how examining traditions and experi- 
ences the parehts brought to the Depression, how well they 
adapted to it, how it 'affected their relationships with their 
children, arid what 'life held in store for them, their children, 
and their grandchildreri iri the years that followed hard times. 

is ■ 



Elder thinks personatiiies develop over 
the course of a lifetime. Families are 
extensions of this lifetime adventure. 



A Life-Course Approach 

- When Elder first discovered the richness of the Berkeley 
Guidance Study archives, he also discoveredi^records that had 
been gathering dust for decades. The data had been collected, 
recorded, then Jstored away iri biriders, ledgers, case assemblies, 
and file drawers. Some had never beeri coded for analysis. So, 
the first task facing Elder and his associates was to pUt the 
data into usable fok^m: 

That form- w^s- largely dictated by Elder's approach to study- 
ing family -change:- His is a "life-course*' perspective, a long 
view of human experience; -Research evidence has coriviriced 
Elder that individual personalities develop over the course of a 
lifetime, not (as was once commonly beiieved) that they are set 
for once and for all at a young age. Eider sees families as 
extensions of this lifetime adventure. The individual's experi- 
ence is inextricably entwined with the family, which softens or 
accentuates encounters with the outside world. Elder's perspec- 
tive — his vic?w of individual and family life, as ever-changing 
and interdependent — may seem obvious to the layman. 
Common sense and our own experience tell us that people and 
families, like all organic structures, live and change. For social 
scientists, however, such a perspective represents a departure 



from ioJig-tSie practice: In studies of indiv^ual develbprnerit, 
for example;'^the changes that come with middle and old age 
have only recently been considered by rnbre than a few investi- 
gators. Studies of families have emphasized structure rather 
than development. Again, it has been drily recently that social 
scientists have become iriterested iri how farriilies change 
thrmigh history, just as individuals change" over a lifetime. 
MolP studies represent cross-sectibrial snapshots of aspects of 
family life—the riiarital patterri of bne age group, for example, 
compared tb that of adjacerit g^blips. 
lEldex^ by contrast, follows the same individuals and their 
families over decades. His m'ethod cbmbines the usual social 
scientist's approach— analyzing quantitative data bri large 
groups— with the old case-histbry approach. In the Berkeley 
study, Elder and his colleagues studied 214 subjects Up through 
adolescence, 182 of them to age 40— a leirge enough '*N" to 
allow for statistical" cbrnparisbris. Elder believes that both case 
histories and quantitative arialysis are necessary to.study the 
"complexities of social processes in change,." He an<4 his assch 
ciates "mbve back arid forth between holistic case studies, of 
families and individuals over time arid quantitative compari- 
sbns." They are cbriiparing the Berkeley families" to each othe^. 
and tb those iri the Oaklarid study to learn, how the Great 
Depressibn differed iri its effects on individuals who encoun- 
tered it at different points in their lives: 

To make the Berkeley archives riiariageable. Elder's group 
prepared seven sets bf data:' Orie set iricludes information on 
the parents' brigins— their religibri. riatioriality, place of birth, 
and iriforriiatiba bri the graridparerifc^;^uch as their educad^ 
al, occupational, arid ecbribrilic status )r^wo sets of data concern 
the parerits arid the life they offered their children: One con- 
sists bf detailed accounts of ongoing life in the subjects' homes 
between 1929 and 1945, iricludirig, for example, .yearly family 
incbme; the bther fbcUses bri farnily relationships up to 1970— 
the quality bf the parents' marriage, their interactions with 
their childreri, the family's social activitijg^ health, and hard- 
ships, arid its residential changes between 1929 and 1945. The 
bther four sets of data focas qtfTthe subjects— their occupational 
prefererices^nd choices in adolescence, the timing and bther 
features of the important events iri their adult lives (marriage, 
children, work, formal education, military service), and ratirigs 
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of their adult psychological fuhctibhih^^^ • 

Not all of the information is complete for aii subjects: When 
the Berkeley GuiBance Study was started, it included 248 in.- 
fants and their families. Half were studied intensively; the 
other half served as a comparison g^roup. Some kinds of Sata 
(for example, details oh kin relationships^ intrafamilial dynam- 
ics, and some ihcbme data) were obtained from only the inten- ' 
sively studied "core" group. As in all long-term studies, some 
subjects dropped but along the way. By the end of World War 
II, whien the children were a^utiS, 214 were still in the study;' 
182 were still active participants in 1969-71, the^ most recent 
followup. " ' ^ 

The Life Histories 

Once the records were org:anized. Elder's group set to work 
constructing life histories for each subject and family — actual- 
ly, histories on nine aspects of each_ family's experience: eco- 
nomics, worklives of mother and father, household composition, 
marriage, fertility, parent-child relations, subjective interpreta- 
tions of life experiences (all from 1929-1945), and an adult life, 
record for the subjects. Constructing the life histories prxived to 
be as intellectually provocative as it was physicaiiy tedious: 
Elder says that during the process he and his coworkers were 
sensitized to <:dnceptual and methodological issues concerning 
their study. And time and again they were forced to question 
the records they were going over. On emotionally sensitive 
questions, such as whether public assistance was received 
during the 1930s, Elder s group tried to verify self-reports. They 
found, hdwiever, that welfare files from that era had been de- 
stroyed, and other records, such as those on ^bperty owner- 
ship, were too incomplete to warrant transcription. Instead of 
these external sources, then. Elder was forced to judge the self 
reports by examining statements in the archives from social 
workers, teachers, and others: FortUDately, their reports proved 
to be internally consistent and wide in scope. 

The Berkeley Families 

By hatibhal standards, the Berkeley families were fortunate. 
Two ddt of three were middle class, Most fathers were em- 
ployed when the study began in 1929. Three-out of four families 
were headed by native-born parents, arid most had the addi- 
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tional social advantage of bein^ ^yhite Protestant. Among 
alL families^ income averagi^^$^,30tt/in;1929^ years later, in 
the -"trough of the tJreat^ tfe^i^/^^^ had declined by a 
third, and the numi)|*- of ,|ariH;)|i^-wh^ income had fallen to 
below: $1,500 (the lowest .tiling ladder) had more 

than tripled. : ' ' ^ 4 . 

__ As he had with the Oa^klarid grbup.OElder separated deprived 
from nondeprived flmilies on lhe^a§i|( of whether they had 
lost more than a thi't^:6f total incbrrie between 1929 and 1933. 

.(Comparison of the-^^vb saii^les required similar measures of 
deprivation; for a cs^^c^^^ discussibri bf thk trriterion of depriva- 
tion, see Modell 19^5.) Again, it was relative deprivation that 
he wished to exaiTiihe. "Unlike chrbhic poverty," Eider ^nd 
Rockwell (1979) observe, "this type of change offered children - 
and families, a broad range bf adaF||ve options and resources 
during the 1930s, particularly among those who were posi- 
tioned in the middle class as bf 1929.'' The ii^e bet^^ nonde- 
prived arid deprived roughly corresponded to the point at which 
the quality bf life declined. Among all Berkeley families, 44 
percent were ;"deprived" by Elder's criteribn. (Many more of 

^ the Oaklari(J families! 61 percent^ lost more than a third of 
their iricbme. The' largest difference between the two samples 
was in the middle class— 36 percent of the Berkeley, families 
were deprived compared with 56 percent of those in Oakland.) 
Because the cost of living_ declined by almost a fourth between 
1929 and 1933, many of the middle-class families were actually 
better off -during^the Depression, "By any standard," says 
Elder,.^ "the economic contrast between nondeprived arid de- 
prived families jis striking and suggests profound iriiplicatibns 
for family life, child rearing, and the life course." 

Among deprived families, extreme economic loss usually cbri- 
tinned for 2l or 3 years. Most at least partially recbvefed during , 
the mobilization for war that helped bring the cburitry but bf 
the Bepression. ' ' ^ 

Analysis > 

Elder divided the task of ariaiyzing records on the Berkeley 
families iritb four phases. The first three follow the families 
chrbriblbgically arid have been done in sequence: 
• The sbcial, economic, and cultural origins bf the parerits arid 
the effects of these origins up to 1930. 
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m Famjiy change from 1929* through 1945, its relation to pre- 
Depression factors atid economic change (especially during 

' ^.^P^^^^^^^JL^"^ of ecbhomic change on the 

health of parent^ , and children up to 1^45. 

• The effect of socioeconomic and family change during the 
Depression and war years on the parents' and subjects' life 
course, health, and relationships (with emphasis 6n the par- 
ents' bid age). 

In the fourth_ /*^hase"^ of the research, which has actually 
been going on throughout the analysis. Elder and Rockwell are 
comparing the Depression's effect on the Berkeley subjects 
against its effect on the_dakland subjects. Insights gained from 
the Berkeley research have xompelled Elder arid Rockwell to 
reanalyze some of the Oakland data to make these compari- 
sons. Two modes of analysis deserve special meritibri: cbhbrt 
analysis and linkage. 

_ : _ : _ o 
Cohort A naiysts 

^The most furidamerital bf their techniques is cohort analysis: 
A "cohort" (the word brigirially referred to « division of soldiers 
in ancient Rome) is a grbup bf persons who share one demo- 
graphic, characteristic. Usually year or period of birth. The 
Oakiand- subjects, born in 1920 arid 192l/constitute: one cohort; 
the Berkeley Guidance Study subjects, bbrri jri 1928 and 1929, 
make up another cohort. Sociologist Jbhri Clausen, in his rore- 
\vord to Children of -the Great Depression, ribted that, while 
cohort analysis has been .an "honored techriique" among de- 
mographers, it has rarely been used by sociologists arid psychbl- 
ogists. This is no small technical point. As Clauseri wrbte, ari 
investigator using cohort analysis '/explicitly ^recognizes that 
human behavior must be viewed in its historical context." 
Given what Elder calls the "long-standing ahistbricjal bias" bf 
most sociological and psychological research, it is ribt surprising 
that cohort analysis has been little used. But for Uriderstanding 
the efrects of social change, argues Elder, cbhbrt cbmparisbhs 
are essential. "There is every reason to expect ecbribrriic condi- 
tions in the Depression to differ in their effect bn the life 
course among members of successive : birth cbhbrts." Each 
cohort, says Elder, "is distinguished by the historical Ibgic and 
shared experience of growing up in a differerit time period, and 
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by the correlated activities, resources, ajid obligations of their 
life stage." jParticularly during periods of rapid change, such as 
during economic depression, and war, individuals probably "ac- 
quire a distinct outlook ai][d_ philosophy from the historical 
world defined by their birthday, an outlook that reflects lives 
lived interdependently in a particular historical context." 



''Cohort'' refers to n group's place in his- 
^ iorff, ''geherattoh"^o a place in the net- 
work of kirU 



In their analysis of the Berkeley archives, Elder arid Rock- 
well are using several kinds of cdhdrt cbrriparisoris. They are, of 
course, c^pmpsiring the Berkeley cdhdrt of subjects to the Oak- 
land coHort. They are also cdmparirig subgroups within the 
Berkeley cohort— those that were deprived against those, who 
were not, those in the middle class against thdse in the work- 
ing class. They are also looking at cross-generatidrial chariges. 
Elder is careful to point out the important cdriceptual distiric- 
tions between "cohort" and "generatidn/' Each has its Use, he 
says. "Gobort" refers to a group's place in histdry, ^'geheratibri" 
has 'precise meaning within the ddrriaih df kinship arid 
fai^ily." Membere of the same gelieratidh are ridt riecessarily iri 
the same cohort. Arhong the Berkeley families, for exarriple, 
some parents were much: older than others. They were rribre 
established financially and socially^the men had highier status 
jobs (commensurate >yith Ifheir age), the wornen had giveri birth 
to more children, and the farriilies rhdre ofteri owned their own 
homes. Because these factors irifiuenced the family's potential 
adaptability during economic hardship. Elder arid Rc<;kwell di- 
vided the two groups of parents rdughly into those who were 
born before the turn of the century arid those who were bbfri 
after. These subgroups were frequently cdriipared iri the course 
of the analysis. f 

Linkages 

- f 

Another analytic tool that Elder uses is a rriethdd that re- 
sults in what he calls "linkages." At a theoretical level, he 



or" (Elder 1974). In other words, by Using this technique, Elder 
s trying to come to sbrrie Understanding of the process of 
change, the intermediate steps between caUse arid presumed 
jffect; 



Elder and Rockwell are part of a hew 
grottf of social scieniists who are explore 
ing ways to study Ihe Mstorical experi- 
ence of common men and women. 



-Tq illustrate, he uses the hypothetical example of the rela- 
ionship i:>etween economic deprivation and the' marital brierita- 
ion of daughters: Suppose that the data show a cbrrelatibri 
>etween deprivatioiL-and early marriage in adblescerit girls, 
■"rom examining case .histories one might surmise that girls 
narry early because, first, iamiiy_finances force them to stay at 
lome to help out (mother having taken a job), and, second, 
trains develpp in the family's relationships. Two questions 
rise about these assertions: Does deprivation have an effect on 
aarital orientatidri? And, if so, is it mediated by the proposed 
irikages (that is^ the intervening ivariables of domestic social- 
jatibri arid iriterpersbrial strain)? If these variables can be 
hbwn tb play sbriie part iri early riiarriage^ what is the relative 
Tipbrtarice bf each? Dbes deprivation affect marital interest 
lostly because it prbdUces strains in iriterpersbrial relatibri- 
hips br biecaUse bf dbriiestic iriflUerices iri the household (or 
ecaUse bf sbriie Urikribwri factbr)? To judge the relative iriipbr- 
aricie bf the prbpbsed lirikages. Elder cori verts each to "mog^^ 
pecific arid concrete riiariifestatibris." Family strairi is thus 
rokeri dbwri iritb its cbriipbrierits: riiarital cdriflict between the 
arerits, bri the brie hand, arid the girl's eriibtibnal estrange- 
lerit frbrii her father, bri the other. Domestic socialization is 
jurid iri the riibther's ceritral iriipbrtarice iri the farnily, the 
aUghter's rble iri rUririirig the household, arid the lack of pa- 
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rental support for her higher e(feica_tioh. _ 

Elder sees linkages as "conceptual JBndges[^ between ahteced- 
erit variables and their consequences. He argues that it is all 
too easy to ignore the post-Sepression adult experiences in 
accounting for the enduring legacy of ihe 1930s. One example, 
he notes, is the belief that economic hardship and unemploy- 
ment increased the value of work and job security in the minds 
of young boys whose parents and communities were deprived. 
Even if their values as adults do turii out to be different from 
those of men who were not deprived, x>ne cannot forget what 
happened to the men after the j3epression. '!if sonie boys in a 
deprived group enter white-collar careers ^nd others end up in 
manual jobs, is it likely that these differences_in worklife will 
make no difference in the relation between family background 
and adult values?" • 

\ \ ' ■ 

- - _ _ _ _ _ \ 
One Cohort's Perspective 

Analytical tools are hot, of course, limited to cohort cbrhpari- 
sons and the explicating qf linkages. The sjudy uses many of 
the more conventional techniques of sbciblp^cal analysis. The 
F»erspective Elder brings to analyzing the Berkeley data is as 
impoitant as the' tool^ of analysis, however. It isl a point of view 
born of his experience with the Oakland study and the theoreti- 
cal and methodological search hCj Rockwell, arid other irivesti- 
gatprs. have been pursuing iri_ the last few years. 
- Elder and Rockwell are part of a new group of social scien- 
tists^ including social historians,^ who have been exploring the 
ways in which the historical .experience of the common rnan 
and woman daqjbest be studied. Difficult as it is^ to comprehend 
at times, this, exploration has the quality of an adventure. The 
theoretical and jnethodoiogical advances made over the last, 
decade^ which are discussed later, are reflected in the results 
now coming from the Berkeley study. 



THE DEPRESSION'S hEGAGY 

Broadly speaking. Elder's research is directed at learning if 
the unequal pbFtidns of hardship handed out by the Depression 
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affected personality and family relationships in some regular 
way. He is particularly interested in learning how change came 
about. At a theoretical level, he is trying to account for the 
multiple strands of experience that join together into a life, the 
multiple jives that together make up a family, the interaction 
of individual arid family, and the importance of the occurrence . 
and timirig of events for both individuals and families: In other 
words, using the voluminou^data on the Berkeley aijd Oakland 
famihes. Elder is trying to find patterns of experience that 
characteriSse real life over tirtie. 

It will take Elder another 2 years to complete his analysis of 
the Berkeley data: Once he exarriiries the experience of the 
parent into old age, he will have exhausted: the potential of 
both the Oakland and Berkeley archives to shed light ojn the 
effect of the Depression bri these families. As might be expect- 
ed, so far Elder has fourid both similarities and differences 
between the baklarid arid Berkeley subjects. 

The- Berkeley Children < 

Commbrily, iri deprived households, as the men lost jobs, 
income, arid sometimes their ^ense of purpose, wives took over 
where the husbands left off The woman ni^ht' assume all 
^esporisibility for the children and hou&ehoid. In some cases shj? 
became the breadwinner as well _ She gained in power arid 
provided ever greater emotional support to the children as the 
father became increasingly estranged and peripheral. Although 
observed in both the Berkeley and Oakland cohorts, Elder says, } 
"thjis. family pattern only rnade a sufc^taritial difference iri the 
far^ily security and _developraent of the ybung Berkeley chil- 
dren." These childr_en, Elder observes, deofendei^ bri adults who 
wefe often "unpredictable,' sullen, and pferh^s everi hostile." 

A Bad Time for Boys 

In knnu^l iMerviews_ with the childreri as grade schbblers, 
one of the, original study!s investigators judged^ the childreri's 
sense of family security and feelings of warmth toward their 
families. When they were 8, 9, and 10 years old, both boys arid , 
girls from deprived families, in contrptst to nondeprived chil- 
dren, had much better feelings abotr?tkeir mothers than their 
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fathers. "Hawever," Elder notes, "boys iri deprived families /qs^ 
rhbre in affection for father and gatnecf le$s in warmth toward 
mother when compared to girls." Thus, the principal result of 
Cfcoriomic 'deprivation for parent-child relationslups w_as a 
weaker tie between fathers arid sbris arid much stronger ties 
between mothers and daughters. "This female bond stands out ^ 
as the_strongest irit^gerieratidrial tie among families_in the 
Great Depression," Elder reports. It represents a general pat- 
tern in situations where rriale Support is precarious or absent 
(EldcD in press, b). 

In a jdoctoral dissertation based on Elder's Depressidri data, - 
H:t: Sacks (1975) found that the Berkeley riibthers from de- 
prived .homes moi% often reported, coriflict-ridderi relationships 
between their sons and the boys' fathei-s, who were frequently 
erratic and punitive in their discipline. 'The boys' hostile feelr 
mgs toward father in childhood reflect such cdriditions md 
* anticipate their adolescent rejection of father as a behavior 
_ model and risspected person," Elder observes. He also points xiut 
^that mothers in these families terided^tb be less supportive and 
protective of their sons than iri ribrideprived tionies, thereby 
increasing the boys' disadvaritagie. 

Thadeprived fathers were tough on their daughters, tbb, but 
to a lesser extent. The effect of this behavior. Elder says, "was 
conntered'^tJarge pari by the nurturant respbrise of mother 
and her prominence in household affairs, sbcialization, and 
econ^ic support." 

Adolescence z * 

Xhe advantage of girls in deprived hbmes was eviden| in 
Elder's analysis of the addlescerit persbrialities of_the^ Berkeley ^ 
subjects. ''Whether d^e to riidther's example or eraotional sup- 
port, the Berkeley girls fan^ well in deprived fimilies and 
appear more goalK)riented, self-adequate, and assertive in ado- ; 
lescence than the daught^s of ribrideprived parents:"^ Not sur- 
prisingly, Elder says, thi/advaritage was greatest in (Ke middle 
class, "a stratum in which Depressibii Josses were novel and 
short-term." 

Compared with nondeprFved boys, bbys frbril deprived back- 
grounds were less often judged as ariibitibUs arid productive. 
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goal-orientfd,- self^orifiderit, ani resourceful.: While they were 
. more responsive to/the needs of others, they were also more 
vulnerable to the judgments of others and were socially inept. 
- "Their world view is distinguished by a sense of victimization 
and meaninglessneiss," Elder notes. They tended to meet life 
with indecision and withdrawal. Impairment in the boys 
showed Sp rnore oft class/ despite the'fact that 

their absolute privation was not as great as in wbrkingK^lass 
families. ' , 

Elder finds threfe " reasons for the class differences: First/ 
among working-class families, the diaparity between deprived 
arid_ riohdeprived was n^t pronounced. Second, b;ecause these 
families had experienced- ecqnomic hardship, in the past, adap^ 
tatibris to- scarcity were'comimon. And yiird,^ middleH:lass fami- 
lies that had lost liypayil^^ in the Depression recovered , more 
quickly during the wartime prosperity ihat followed; fathers^ 
sometimes worked day and night and continued taj^ unavail- 
able to their sons; and mothers afeo found jobs pleStifui during' 
the War." , / * * ; . 

[_---- ' ■ u-^i-j^ V- i. ■ 

Corripared^with the dramatic contraBt between the boys 'arid 
girls. Elder found only modest differences in the personalities 
of the deprived and nondeprived middje-ciass- boys: War mobili- 
zation helps to explain why. 'Terhaps ev^n jn ore than /the ' 
Depression era," he §ays, "civilian mobilization reduced the 
effective 'home' presence of mother and father." Eveix during 
the Depression, fathers in nondeprived middle-class farriilies 
teqded to be bVerlyvihvblved with their work. Sons of thitee mtfn 
rank«l higher on tneasures of selPinadequ:acy, lower ori social 
competence and goal oriehtatibh,» and expressed more dissatis- 
faction wiUi themselves than bbys v^hbse fathers were more 
involved with ±hem: ^'j^ven though related to hard times, inad- 
equate fathering and ite developmental cbhsequehces for boys 
were not restricted to such conditions," Elder bbserves. 

Elder attcibutea most of the difference between girls and boys 
from deprived homes to the empathy between mother and 
daughter.^But the girls may also have been influenced By their 
^^^^^'^ :^^^"^P^^^" ^ period when women s options increased. 
The Berkeley girls were adblescents during World War II, a 
period when their* mothers easily found work, and "thus estab- 
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■ . lished a plausfljlb rfiodel for daughters toYollaw in relation to 
expanding job opfwrt unities for wpmeh//-: The mother^ were 
also yonhg^ and taken together With^ the fact that Berkeley is 
heavily influenced by the Uhivers^& located there, they rnay 
have "broadened their* ideas ajx)ut w^rien's pptibris, ideas that 
.they parsed along to their daaghters'Addihg credence to this 
line -of reasoning is the fac^ - that the strongest link between , 

; deprivation and compf^te^nce was foCind. in the girls from better 
educated, •^iddle-cla3s fiSxiiIies. ; ^ ^ - 

Elder observ^ that ^ a, son's attitudes toward hii father are 
^eatly mflUenced by , his mpther's: ..Given ^the pressures of the 
Depressiqn, such- as heaA^ in<x)me lo^es, bpiriion, pf her 

. spouse ^_as '^'le^ likely to in a di^asiVe piar^ 

riage." When Elder;arid Ws^cblleagues e^ ratings of the 

Berkeley -parents' - rnarital reiatiohshi^, they fourid that closed 

. neS a^d :CGmpatibyity. c of the ill eilTects o7 

economic; depHvfi^ for sons JBut^-npt for/ daughters. Financial 
losses diminisBed'jthe fafiiily ^unty of boys only: when the 
pareiits did Jiot have a good relationship before the Sepres$ion: 
i3n the other band> a ba^ marital relationship cQuld actuailj^ 
enhance a girl's feelings of securityv ; • 

It patents were re la^vely' close to each other before 
income loss, econornic deprivation enhanced warm feel- 
'"^ ings toward mcTther ^and father am^^ 

(ages 8-i6X . , . ^ instead of producing generational 
tension^ financial hard^ generatidns 
together^ when ^ar^ptfe were mutijally supportive 
before hard times. Neither parent stands out ^ vn^ve^ 
preferred in these deprived families, wheri compared to 
the nondepriyed . . .'"boys arid girls experienced a behe^ 
volent side pf the Depression when parents faced eco- 
nomic niisfortune^as cgfc liriit, bound together by affec- 
tion, ^Utual Understandihgj and consensus on things 
thfti matter. [Elder, in press, b.] , 

The (Sohorts eorripared 
, Since the Oakland subjects were not studied as children. 
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adolescence was th^ first life stage at which they could be 
compared to the Berkeley subjects. 

The effect of economic hardship on the Berkeley adolescents 
was, in some respects, a mirror image of the effect on the 
Paklarid adplescerits. On three personality scales^ the Berkeley 
boys and the Oakland girls showed evidehce^bf feeling inad- 
equate wh^h compared with their flohdeprivea^ge and sex 
mates. The deprived Oakland girls inadequate reelings and 
subrhissiverless -'cbrresFMDhds with their domestic obligations 
arid scM:ial disadvaritages iri adolescerice/' Elder notes. They 
"ericburitered the social limitations of ecbrioriiic loss duririg 
their adolescerice iri'the 1930s, whereas such cdristrairits were 
4i largely a matter of history when the Berkeley girls eritered 
adolescerice duririg World War II." The picture for the deprived 
adblescerit riiales was very differerit. Iri coritrast to the Berke^ 
ley rriales, the Oaklarid adblescerit boys were "characterized 
riibre by a serise of hope arid bUbyarit optimism thari by the self 
pity of a victim of circUrristarice." 

^ Elder pbiiits out that these differences between the Oakland 
and Berkeley cohbrts "uriderecore the risk of generalizing from 
a single cohort.-' But there are probleriis of method that con- ' 
found the results of his study, too. As Elder observes, the 
Berkeley data allow a comparative frariiewbrk for the Oakland 
data, but the samples of subjects are riot what Elder would 
have chbseri had he desigried the study for hi0,Js^^lrpbse, rather 
thari havirig to rSly bri data collected for other purposes. Also, 
Elder repea'^dly reriiirids his readers that the Berkeley arid 
Oaklarid samples are hot representative of the cbUritry. The 
samples, he says, are not "remotely typical of the broader 
membership of their respective cohorts, 1920-21 and 1928-29." 

Adult Life .. 

Many of the deprived Berkeley bbys, who seeriied so unprom- 
ising as adolescents, grew up iritb adulthood as accbriiplished as 
their norideprived age riiates. "A poor start in life," as Elder 
says, ^*may ariticipate a coritiriUirig pattern of disadvantage 
thrbugh Cycles of failure, or prompt adaptations that revise the 
future iri more hopeful terms." The Berkeley males from de- 
prived families, like thbse from Oal3«d, were less likely to 
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finish college than their nondoprived classmates. (There were 
no systematic differences in inteiligeiice. ) They were more 
likely to drop out of school because of financial or personal 
probiems: Deprived girls foUowed a similar pattern, hut in their 
case only the middle class was affected; few working-class girls 
from either the Berkeley or Oakland cohorts attended college. 
By middle age, however, many of both the male arid feriiale 
Berkeley subjects had overcome thoir initial disadvaritage. 
_ Among tfie Berkeley men, higher education — even if it lasted 
for only a year — was the critical factor affecting later achieve- 
ments in life (Elder and Rockwell 1978). Men who had some 
CO i lege experience "managed to advance well beyond worklife 
expectations based on their educatibri, rising to trhe occupatibri- 
al level of men from more afriuerit hbriies by riiid-life." Only 
the small group of deprived Berkeley riiales who did riot atterid 
college continued a life of disadvaritage. 

Among the women, where adult status depended largely bri 
the husband's occupation, there were clear class diffe re rices. 
Women from deprived middleH::lass fariiilies achieved Ibwer 
status through marriage when compared with the ribrideprived 
women. In the working class that patterri was reversed, largely 
because the deprived wbriieri rribre bfteri pbstpbried marriage 
and childbearirig in favbr bf gbirig tb wbrk at an early age — a 
situatibri that favbred their meetirig cbUege-educated men: 
Ariibng all the wbriieri, more than 90 percent worked full time 
sbriie tiriie before middle age. Two-thirds entered institutions of 
higher learning, arid two-thirds of those compieted a 4-year 
course (Berinett and Elder, in press). 

Jean Macfarlarie, whb dir^^d the Berkeley Guidance Study 
for many years, has rioted t^E she and her staff had ^Dredicted 
a glbbniy life cbUfse for many of the subjects in their study. 
Elder cites a 1963 article by Macfarlane: ^ 



According to Maefarlariej a Jarge number bf the Berke- 
ley boys and girls did not achieve a sense of ego identi- 
ty strength u^^ 

presented an opportunity to them to fulfill a role that 
gave tkerii a serise bf wbrth . . . Developmental gains 
were frequently associated with departure from home 
arid cbriirilUriity, a life change which provided an op>- 
portunity to "work through early cbnfusibns arid irihi- 
bitibris." [Elder, in press, b:] 
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Eldt?r and Rockwell argue that the dramatic tnrnaroand of 
many of tho deprived Berkeley males came with i^arly military 
service. Sixty percent of the deprived men- had entered the 
service before^'they were 21. compared with 17 percent of the 
hbhdeprived. Elder explains: 

For deprived ydUth who lacked self direction and i| 
sense of adequacy, military service offered developmen- 
tal alternatives to the cbUrse charted by their fami- 
lies — separation from maternal control through in- 
volvement in a masculine culture, a legitimate "time 
out" from work and educational pressures in a struc- 
tured environment, and the opportunity to sort things 
put in activities that bolstered self confidence, resolve, 
and goal setting. Some of these themes appear in ;the 
life reviews of veterans, from deprived households, es- 
pecially the "br^k" from a confused arid painful 
family situation. [Elder, in press, b.] 

In middle age, the Berkeley men themselves saw military 
service as a great dividing line between their unhappy youth 
and their happy adulthood. When they looked back over their 
lives in their middle-age years, the men who were deprived as 
children saw their adolescence as the worst period of their 
lives. Elder quotes one of them: "My entires adolescence was a 
period of painful and frustrating disorientation .... I don't 
know Jor sure_ if the Depressidh or the _ general emotional 
makeup of my family is responsible, [but] I feel that with loving 
guidance T might have evolved into a far more useful personal- 
ity." The majority of deprived wbrrien also saw their adult 
years as b^irig the best period of their lives, but their memories 
of adolescence were more positive. 

These findings hint at the kind of understanding: that^Elder 
and his associates are gaining from their analysis of the Berke- 
ley and Oakland data. Until adulthood^ the Berkeley children 
and the Oakland adolescents from deprived families fared very 
differently. Their families encountered ecdhdmic hardship at 
different stages of their lives and with different capacities to 
cope with the crises. Whether they were male or female, 
middle or working class, and from homes wheris the parents 
were close or quarreling also affected the effect of the Depres- 
sion xin. them: Just as important, however, their experiences as 
adults could help them to overcome the legacy of their families 
of origin. - 
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In addition to these comparisons on the subjects themselves, 
Elder has completed his dcK:umeritation of the pre-Depre^ion 
experiences of the Berkeley parents, arid he is well alon^ with 
his analysis of the afterrhath of the Depressibri iritd the par- 
ents' old age. 

HISTiDRY AND THE FAMiLY 

It may be a cbiriciderice that Glen Elder began his study of 
the Great Depressibri duririg the sixties. Certainly the research 
bears bri the rriariy everits bbserved theri. The upheavals bf that 
decade — particularly the struggle betweeri gerieratibris — cried 
but for explanation. Why were the childreri bf privilege sb 
dissatisfied? Why were they at odds with social iristitutibris 
that rhade the good life possible? What made this riew geriera- 
tibh so feisty? What was happeriirig to the American farriily? 

History Ighdred 

Sociologists were caught nappiing. Questions raised by racial 
and youth unrest, such as the different historical childhoods bf 
young and old, "underscored the impoverished state of knowl- 
edge on social change in life experience." Sociology had little to 
offer -to an underBtanding of how two world wars, the Great 
Depression, postwar affluence, and ihe baby boom affected the 
family and intergenerational relationships. Yet, Elder points 
out, sociai change 13 the jnayor intellectual problem in sociolo- 
gy. Sociologists knew littja about what caused such observed 
trends as earlier marrj^es, rising divorce and illegitimacy 
rates, declines in parental authority, and ihe_^rowing n^uniber 
bf female-headed households: Nor had they givpn rmtch„theo- 
retical attentibri to the process by which families change ^cr^)as 
gerieratibris. After Wbrld War II> EHder says, social research 
"largely igribred the historical facts that are so vital in under- 
staridirig family patterris.**_^ 

Buring this post-war period, the study of the family, in 
Eider's opinion, 

^ . ^ managed io sever-families &om their historical set- 
tings £aid from the specific social contexts in which 
they are embedded; The times were indeed conducive 
to faflacious interpretations of the faniily in the course 
of history .... Major historical studies in this era dealt 
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less with farhilies or domestic i,T*oups than with family 
systems in a highly abstract dbrnairi of geheralizatibh 
(Elder 1978.) 

Most research on farnily change was concerned with large- 
scale evolutionary change— "the emerging types of farnily life 
and their relation to structural changes in Society," according 
to_ Elder: One phenomenon that received attention for exarnple, 
was the upparent trend. toward greater mutuality and cornpan- 
ionship in^ marriage:_Related ta this trend was the change in 
status and social roles of women; women wer^ marrying at a 
younger age and spending fewer years of their lives bearing 
and rearing children, while giving more time to education and 
jobs. 



it was pniy in the IBSVs that 30ci<>/o^i^f^ 
again began to give serious attention to 
the effects of history on the family. 

Ecbriomic nuctiiatibns have also been largely heglected in 
favbr bf studying the effect bf evolutibhar^trehds in the ecbnb- 
my on the farnily. Sbme research, for example, exarriihed the 
interaction between urban-industrial growth, culture, and 
farnily systerns. Elder hbtes that business cycles have been 
related to such aspects of social life as rhigratibh, timing of 
marriage, fertility, and divorce, but schblars have largely ig- 
nored the way in which ecbnbrnic fluctuations impinge Upon 
family life, especially on intergeneratibnal change arid cbritiriU- 
ity. 

New Interest in Family History 

in his cancer a for historical context. Elder follows the lead of 
two eminent sociologists of this century: One is C: Wright Mills: 
In a 1977 article, Elder cites one example of Mills' concern for 
historical context, this one taken from Mills* best-known trea- 
tise\ The Sociological Imagination: 

. . . the biographies of men and worrien, the kinds bf 
iridividUala they have^ become, cannot be understood 
without reference to the historical structures in, which 
the rriilieux bf their everyday life are organized. His- 
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torical transformatibris cari*^ i^^^riirigs hot bhJy for 
individual ways of life, but for the very charBcter— ihe 
limits and possibilitias of the human teirig. [Mills 1959, 
p. 175, quoted in Elder 1977, p. 288] 

The other sociologist is William I. Thomas, whose theoretical 
arguments are evident in Elder s approach to studying social 
chahg^Thomas is best known for a study done with Flonan 
Zharii^ki oh the Polish peasant: in Europe and America. Pub- 
lished in five volumes between 1918 and 1920, this classic study 
set ah example that was: much cited but littleifollowed by later, 
gehefatibhs of sbciblbgists. According to Elder,^ the stud^ 
'*bpehed Up hew vistas ih relatibh to the study of individuals 
and gfbUps ih sitUatibhs bf drastic change." 

It was hbt uhtil the sixties, however, that those vistas were 
explbfed. It was bhly then that sociblc^ists began to give seri- 
bUs attehtibh tb the e fleets bf history on the family .spdncerh 
over social pfbblems bf the times was partly responsible fbr this 
shift. Elder singles but three other develbpmehts that began to 
change the way sociologists study the family. 

Challenges to Presumed Knowledge and Seliefs 

_ in_the early i_96& ^veral s<x;iologists seriously criticized the 
methods and t&w>ries guiding past research on the family. 
However, not untiL the 1976s^ Recording to Elder, have these 
critiques been given due weight. /'Idealized images of past and 
present in family life represent oner of the more deserving 
casualties of this criticsJ reorientation,". Elder nolea in his 1978 
article, '^Approaches to Social Change ^nd the 

The theoretical insights of such investigators^ Neil Smelser 
(1959 and 1968), Marion Levy (1966), and William G^de (1^63) 
"brought to rtiind a more differentiated and complex portrait of 
social ch^ge"_ than had previously been possible. As a result, 
the '/glaring deficiencies" of some, popular interpretations of 
family change became apparent. One example is the notion 
that families have gone into a d^lirie as a result of serving 
fewer ahd fewer traditional furictiphs in urban, industrial soci- 
ety—ah ihterpretatibh that has survived since the!^ lat^e 1920s, 
accbfdihg tb Elder. Simply because, ih the Course of rhoderhiza- 
tibh, the family became ihcreasihgly less ihvolv^ in such activ- 
itief as educating children does hbt rheah that families are riot 
Jrucial for society. Levy (1966) argues that bhly if families exist 
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solely to perform those activities can it be said that they Sre 
now Unimportant. Smelser also criticized the decline concept of 
the family arid cbriclUsibris drawn from uncritical acceptance of 
it. One such cdriclUsibri, Elder points but, is that parental au- 
thority has beeri iricfeasirigly Uriderriiiried over the years. Elder 
continues: 

The insights of structural analysis, as Sriielser deriibri- 
^^J^^tes, yield a m^ picture of relative de- 

cline in some areas (such as econorriic trairiirig arid 
contrpl), a TelaU the early years (owing 

to a reductiori in family size), an increase iri the disper- 
sal of authority aerbss agents of socialization (school, 
family, youth groups), and an upgrading of derilarids bri 
the child, with its implicatibris for qualitative change 
in authority relations. [Elder 1978] 

Elder is particularly impressed by the work ^f William 
Gbbde, whbse World Revolution and Family Patterns t'warrsLnis 
consideration as the major event in sensitizing sociologists, of 
the early 1960s to the conceptual and empirical tasks in au-^ 
theritic historical research on the family.'! Goode argued that 
farriilies were not simply passive recipients of historical trends; 
the labor force ari^ work process in factories were two condL- 
tibris that were influehced by families— families which, in this 
iristarice, stuck tbgether_ and recruited: relatives and assigned 
therii to particular jbbs. Iri addition to demonstrating the limits 
of theri-accepted iriterpretatibris of families and modernization, 
Goode also specified the questibris that sociologists should be 
asking arid the kirid bf research methods they require. Elder 
says that Goode left rib dbubt that he thbug:ht it imperative 
that sociological prbpbsitibris be tested with histbrical archival 
data: 

The wbrk bf sbciblogists such as Goode "marked a turning 
pbirit toward geriuirie historical inquiry among sociologists," 
but Elder believes that its full impact was not felt at the time. 

Social Theory and History ' 

The secbrid turriirig point toward historical res&rch came 
abbut as a result bf a debate bver traditions in studying social 
change /arid the fariiily. Ori brie side of this debate were argii- 
rnerits for atteridirig to brbad structural changes in the family 
that evolved over Ibrig periods; bri the bther was the need to 
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study fu rallies in concrete settings— Ifaat is^ to study real fami- 
lies, the beha^ioT of indLvidual members, and relationships and 
changes across generations: Elder, and others argue that both 
should be incorporated into a middle-ieyeJ a:pproach, one which 
examines institutional trends as expressed in particular set- 
tings and explicates the process by which families change 
(which, in turn, has implications for social development as a 
whole). 

In studies of evolving family structures, there is a tendency 
to interpret the behavior of actual? families on the basis of 
structural patterns or ^trends, Elden observes. Ah example is 
research oh kinship and the concept of the /'isolated nuclear 
family." Talcbtt Parsons (1954) first used this concept to ana- 
lyze theiconjugal family _iri the kinship systems in the United 
States. Elder notes that Parsons himself has since insisted that 
he used the ^term **isblatibn" in a formal anthropological 
sense — each family living under a separate tobf^hot in refer- 
ence to ^^attern of social interactibn. •Nevertheless, empirical 
studies of the isolated nuclear family have focused on the sbcial 
behavior of actual families living in urban areas. The trbuble 
with these studies is that the investigators confused t^yo levels 
of analysis— -structura} and behavioral. When their behavioral 
studies documented the "wealth of_ kin ties and exchanges that 
are part of contemporat^L family life in urban areas," the find- 
ings were often taken as a refutation of Parsons' (structural) 
concept: Elder argues that this is not necessarily so. 

The other approach — to study family change on the basis of 
events, circumstances, arid behavior in concrete settings — is 
just as problematic^ if it fails to account for the structural 
changes in societji' that ''determine bptidris arid distinguish a 
setting from other times" (such as the Depressiori of the 1930s). 
V Elder notes that several recent investigatibris have paid at- 
tention to both structural trends and spMgcific families living 
within the constraints of those trends. This middle pbsitibn was 
also recommended by W.I. Thomas— Thomas' chief cbritribu- 
tion, in Elder s opinion. Thomas studied the process bf grbups 
and individuals expieriehcing changing and historically specific 
•times But he did not lose sight of the larger context and the 
impact of change on group structure and the lives bf members. 
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Elder's debf to Thomas is evident. He notes that while past 
studies of families in the Great Depression and World War II- 
"had much to gain from the concepts and analytic structure of 
Thomas' approach to social change," they were carried out with 
a very different view of historical events;" Economic depriva^ 
tion and the absence of fathers during World War II were 
represented as temporary crises— crises from which the family 
would fully recover— not as potential sources of enduring 
family change. 

Sociai vai^B Btich as tfie appropriate- 
ness of women working outside the home 
can be passed on from one generation to 
the next. 

^Thomas, by contrast, believed that to understand the process 
through which an event fmds expression-in family patterns 
life experience, and social character^one needed to examine 
life histories; Thomas saw^isis as a disturbance of habit, a 
disruption m a family's or Sh individual's usual means of mairi- 
taimng control over a situation. Confronted with a crisis, both 
tamilies and jndividuals work out adaptations that are consist- 
ent with castomary values and behavior, even if these adapta- 
tions don't involve a plan of action. But a crisis may call for 
responses or changes in the family-such as the ne^ for the 
wife to take a job— that conflict with customary values and 
attitudes^ eventually the values may be modified as a result 
Thus, Elder- argues, Thomas has aUowed for a '^situational con^ 
stramt" (such as that irtipbsed by economic depression) to influ- 
ence the expression of values in behavior. His model also helps 
^ explain how these constraining situations have consequences 
for social transmission across generatio^is. In other words 
social values, such as the appropriateness of worSen working 
outside-the home,^an be passed on from one generation to 
the next. They are most Ukely to endure whenever they help a 
I^rson, a family, or a succeeding generation adapt to new 
situations. Depression-reared men with a troubled and unstable 
worklife, for example, might continue to seek economic security 
and job protectjoit above challenge and the opportunity to move 
into more satisfying and suitable careers. 
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In addition to the rebriehtatipris in theory and methods of 
studying historical changes in the farriily, clarification of the 
''bond between age and tirfie** has iriflUehced cbhterhpbrary re- 
search on family history. Elder's own appfbach derives from ^il 
three developments, as well as the theoretical writings bf W.I. 
Thomas oh crisis and adaptation. Together, these fbrrriUlatibns 
'*offer a fruitful approach to family and kinshijp in histbfical 
time, setting, and circumstance," he notes. The approach 
"takes a middle course between highly generalized assessments 
of social development and the morass of detail in histbfical 
particularism:" 

Of the deyelbprhehts in the 1960s that redirected attention to 
the study bf farhily histbry, hbhe was more impbrtaht than the 
rediscbvefy bf the irripbrtahce b^ age in sbciblbgical analyses, 
accbrdihjg tb Elder, Age, he points but, stratifies people in his- 
tbfical tirhe arid it alsb stratifies their social roles (for example, 
the age when, accbrdirig tb the ribffris bf society, it is appropri- 
ate tb rriarry br become a parent). 

Social timing is now part oj a "cohort historical approach" 
which has its primary origins in Karl Mannheim's essay, "The 
Problem of Generations," according to Elder. Mannheim, a 
German theorist, alerted sociologists to the way in which histo- 
ry shapes the outlooks of birth cohorts. The historical experi- 
ence of one cohort is most unlike that bf^the next during times 
of rapid change. Elder notes that Mannheim believed that "di- 
vergent and even cbntrastihg rhentalities" can emerge from 
such different historical Experiences. For decades, however, 
Mannheim's argurheht was lost bh sbciblbgists studying family 
change. 

Elder dates the rediscovery of the importance of age to an 
essay by Norman Ryder, "The Gohort in the Study oi Social ^ 
Change" (1965), which "proved to be exceedingly influerttiaL" 
The rhajor statement on age and the life course, according to 
Elder,^as made by Matilda White Rilgy and her associates in 
a 1972 book, Aging and Society. Riley's grbup linked Mann- 
heirh's insights tb cbntempbraiy sbciblbgical concepts of norma- 
tive Social rbles. "Frbrh birth tb death," says Elder, "successive 
cohorts move through ah age structure bf social rbles." As each 
cbhbrt meets age^apprbpriate rbles— gbihg tb school or taking a 
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job, for example — it cbri fronts a social structure that rriay be 
outmoded. The baby-boorri cohort, for exarriple, was so large 
that school facilities and teachers were inadequate. By the tirrie 
buildings were erected arid teachers prepared, the size of the 
birth cohorts dropped rapidly. Now there are too riiariy schools 
arid too few jobs for teachers. 



'The Mudff of age and its manifotd im- 
piicaiionis iis f^iping to bring ihe histori- 
cat reatm—of peopTe and ptaces, dates 
and evenis~bavk into the soeioiogicai 
dndtgsis of fantities, " 



Sociologists have begun to use the new perspective on* age 
articjilated by Ryder, Riley, and others to study social change 
in the family. One type of study has compared life patterns 
across successive birth cohorts. For instance, investigators have 
found evidence that in the last century the span of time in 
which women bear children — that is, the time between the 
birth of a woman's first and last child — has grown shorter, 
while th,e tirrie between the marriage of the last child and the 
death of one spouse has grown longer (Glick :1977). Elder thinks 
that to , upfierstarid these changes adequately calls for an erii- 
pirically based method of analysis— specifically, arialyzing vari- 
ations within one or riibre cohorts, Farriilies riiust, first, be 
placed iri historical tiriie (e.g;.> whether tHey encountered ec6-_ 
ribrriic swirigs, war, techriological charig^rjheri, subgroups of 
each cohort riiust be ideritified bri the basis of factbrs (such as 
social cla^ arid religibus and ethriic affiliatibris) that riiight 
irifluerice libw historical everits are experiericed arid i rite rp re t- 
ed. Wherever possible, actual fariniily ericbUritisrs with the his- 
tbrical cbriditibris Urider study (e.g., ecbribriiic depi^ssibri) should 
be examined. "Iri cbmbiriatibri," says Elder, "these strategies 
permit explication of the process by which historical change is 
registered in family structure and emotional life.'* Indeed, he 
acknowledges that this approach, together with Thomas' theory 
of family adaptation to change, "proved to be a major influence 
in the development" of his Oakland study: 
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-increasingly^ Elder observea, analysts are finding they must 
*_*delve into other archiyal recorda in order to obtain satisfying 
answers ia the qnestions their work has posed:" His study of 
the Berkeley families is just such a case: 

However rudimentary the cdritfibutidns of sociological study 
of age arid the life course to date, Elder believes that it has 
highlighted cbrisideratibris bri social charige arid the family that 
had l>eeri rieglected— -the historical settirig iri which a farriily 
fihds itself, a process view of fariiily^ change, arid the iriterplay 
between: derribgraphic processes arid social structiare. As he has 
said: "The study of age arid its riiariifold iriiplicatibris is helpirig 
to bring the historical realm— of people and places, dates and 
events — back into the sociological analysis of families." ' 

Measuring Change— Alternative Designs 

0ne type of investigatioji that has been handicappfed hy cDn- 
fusion over the meaning jof age is the study of intergeSe rational 
change and continuity using crossrsectional surveys two or 
more generations: In this type of research, an investigator may 
find differences from one generation to another on such varia- 
bles as the breadwinner's response to being unemployed: These 
differences can reflect at least three realities: 

• Aging iiseif.' A SO-ye^r^ld will Jind one meaning in an exper 
rience, a 5G-yearrold another^JResponses to a cross-sectional " 
survey jnay^reflect changin^times— a trend,^ say, toward 
less rommitment io work— or it may simply reflect values 
characteristic of different points in the life course. 

• Cdhort dij^rences. Survey suly'ects who share a birthdate 
are exposed to a particular slice of history. DifTe re rices frbrri 
brie age group to ariother rriay reflect th^ unique perspective 
of brie age group as bppbsed tb aribther— those whb rerherri- 
ber World War I, br those whb have always Jived with the 
threat of riuclear war. Successive cbhbrts ericburiter the 
sarrie event at different tirries in the life course arid different 
events at the same time. 

• Variations in historical expemnce: Not everyone is exposed 
to historical events to the same extent: Some fainiUes never 
sent B^on to war: In the Depression, some suffered little or 
rio deprivation: 
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- While investigatdrs typically try to account for such possible 
differences^ the cross-sectionai design makes it impossible to 
determine the influence of each variable. 
- In a review essay published in 1975, sociologist Frank Fur- 
stenberg noted another problem with crbss-sectibhal studies. 
Many of the recent studies of family history have used this 
design and have contrasted features of family life in the past 
with- those in the present— a *'then and now" strategy of re^ 
search. '^Much as -one might be able to detect alterations in 
dress and jjemeanor by flipping through the pages of a family 
picture album/' Furetenberg observes, *'this cross-sectional ap- 
proach reveals, often in striking detail^ what has changed, but 
fails to disclose how and why change has occurred.*' 
I Great Depr^^ion, Furstehberg says. Glen 

\ Elder ''rehabilitates a- neglected strategy for studying the dy- 
namics of family change '^Jthe longitudinal study of life histor- 
ies. In Furstenberg's opinion,_ this research method advocated 
in the i90i3s by W.I. Thomas "diil not survive in sociology 
partly because it was unable to corapete with rhore figbroijs 
methods of data collection." Not only were life records un- 
^ wieldy and urisysterhatic, "biographical insight was frequently 
based on pHersonal hindsight.** Elder overcame these problems 
'\ri_ Children by using more sophisticated techniques of handling 
life histories and by shiftirig to a prospective design: 

Prospective, longitudinal studies avoid most of the problems 
of cross-sectional and retrospective designs, but present others. 
They are extraordinarily costly: Other problems have only re- 
cently been fully appreciated. The most common ia the one 
facing the investigator selecting variables that are likely to he 
relevant to t^ie outcome. Social scientists are not prophets: 
What seems important tbdaj* may turn out. to be inconsequen- 
tial, while other characteristics that seem trivial now may turn 
out to be vastly influential or havf broad consequences in yeans 
to cbrne. The prbblem being addressed may become obsolete. 
Funds may dry Up. Admiriistratibh bf the project may become 
cuiwieldy--subjects drop but, recbrds are lost, the data become 
sufficiently voluminous to defy analysis. These problems are 
multi^ied when the effects of large historical events are under 
consideration: The trend-now is to study an event, sUch as a 
first child leaving home, at two or three points surrounding the 
event and once some years later. 
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Family flistory Today \: ' . 

Eider finds cause for hope in the decade's trend toward soci- 
ologists daingLgequine historical research QEL^OTjHy and kin- 
ship- Slowly',' Elder observes, He and His^^^pJ^B are losing 
their ahistbrical bias. More arid more ^^Kologists are doing 
archival studies of farriily, kinship, and th 

Traditidhal models of long-range social ilevelopjiieht depicted 
. the ^arhily as a "generalized structural forrn." Elder, by con- 
trast, believes the family should be s^h as "a dornestic group 
that Undergoes deyelbprnehtal change in specific historical set- 
tirigs." He advocates the cbristrUctibri of theories that "expli- 
cate the process by which families change within and across 
generations;, that specify the antecedents and consequents of 
change; ai^ well as conditions that alter the causal process." His 
own work is a step in that direction. 
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LA FAMILIA CHIGANA 



PrincpBl Ifivestigator: Jaime Sena-Bivera, Ph,D 
Author: Charfoite Orck/nson Moore, NiMH 



Que seamos siempre juntos y uhidos, 

''Jimmy," aaked Mrs. Miller^ a teacher hew to the school aiid 
new to t«»chihg Mexican children, "How many are there in 
your family?" 

Little Jaime answered proudly. He was prblid of his double 



identity: Jaime among his familm, and Jimmy dri this sidp of 
the tracks where Spanish names were discouraged on/ the 



schpbl grounds^ He was prblid, too, of his famitia and his place 
in it but young in cautious, protective sophistication. Sensing 
that this school would provide a better ^ucation for her. K)n 
than the ''Mexican" one near his home, his mother had Jttr- 
ranged his atteiidimce there. He was pla^^ ^G^®^ f^^de 
rather than kindergarten because his older sistej: had already 
taught him to read, but no one had yet taught him much about 
"Anglo" mo/tSf. . mz ^ --^ _ 

"There's my Papa Eugenio Eoid my^ Mama tuz, and my Papa 
Anastasio and my Mama Rivera Igrandparents], then there's 
my Tio Lucas-andjny Tia Mercedes, my Tio Roberto and rhy 
Tia Crucita [paternal aunts and uncles]. . . ." 

incredulojosly, the teacher interrupted, "You mean all these 
people live at your house?" : : _ 

The eager little boy laughed. "Ohi rib, but my Tib Aritphib 
and my Tia Maria: and riiy cbusiris live next dbbr to my Papa 
Eugenib and riiy Marria Luz, arid my Tib Carlos who isn't 
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married yet lives with my Papa Eugenio and_my Mama Luz, 
and_my Prima Teresa and her husband and my cousins from 
them live dovni the street from my Tio Antonio and my Tia 
Maria, and . . . y 

*'They do? All together? So close?" 

'*Sure, all the land there used to belong to my Papa Eu- 
genio." 

''Oh," said Mrs:_Miller, then, "I mean, how many brothers 
and sisters do yoo have?" 

The nnmter startled her, and the Anglo childrM in the 
classroora^giggled. Jaime.private^ thought teachers don't seem 
to know much^ but respect for one s elders had been Instilled at 
an early age, and he would not have dreamed of uttering such 
a rude and disrespectful remark. He continued trying to ex- 
plain. * 

"My Prima Beatrix is living with us now, too My Mama is 
big agam with another ^hild and my Tia Bernicita will be 
coming to live with us fcfr awhile. We love my Cousin Beatriz 
and my Aunt Bernicita. We hope the new baby will be a girl 
It's better for the youngest child to be a girl-you dop't want to 
spoil B boy." 

Aa the storyteller recalls (Sena-Rivera 1978), "I think Mrs. 
MiHer switched us to memorizing the alphabet, which of course 
I already knew, in English and Spanish." 

FAWUA AND THEORIES OF FAMiLY 

This was /c2mi7ia. Here small Jaime could find loving people 
who spMDke his language, figuratively^ well as literally. Now 
Jaime &na-Rivera, Ph.D., presently at Yale University in th^ 
Center for Health Studies, Institution . for Social &nd Policy 
Studies, still sees familia as^'a source of something familiar 
and comforting in a very unfamiliar and uncoraforting world, 
really;_;Expectatidhs and values are shared, and it's a way of 
dealing with people that's hot exploitative, usually . : : a way of 
dealing with impersonality in a larger world." 

As a sociologist d/itf as a Mexican American, Dr. Sena-Rivera, 
while Assistant Professor in the: Departinent_ of Sociology arid 
Anthrapology at Notre Dame University in _lndiana, deter- 
.mined to investigate the traditional Chicano composite lineal or 
extended family social Unit. His immediate objective was to 
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explore his_hyp>bthesis that the Chicahb extended kin grouping 
has been effective in aiding both family groups arid their iridi- 
vidual family members to achieve arid riiairitairi social arid 
psychological well-beirig and to cope with stress through their 
own social iriteractipri. This work is part of a grbwirig body of 
research i rives tiga|iri^ the way iriforriial support rietwbrks 
strengthen individual arid family rrierital health arid provide a 
preventive bufier agairist ill health. Dr. Seria-Rivera's Ibrig- 
term hope is to gerierate research, both qualitative arid qUariti- 
tative, bri the Chicarib arid bther Hispariic grbUps. 

As a family sociologist, Sena-Rivera is in a good: p>bsition to 
study and explicate the Mexican-American family phenorii- 
enon, la familia chicana. In 1970, while at the Mexican Ameri- 
can Studies Center of the Claremont Cbl Leges in Claremorit, 
Calif., he conducted a survey of a^riearby Chicano cbriimuriity. 
His 1973 doctoral dissertation^ 'iThe Survival bf the Mexican 
Extended Family in the United States: Evidence frbrii a South- 
ern California Town," is ari a ri aly sis bf the data frbrii that 
survey. It proved alsb to be a testirig bfthe validity bf hypoth- 
eses and assumptibns about the "classic" exterided fariiily in 
the United States^ particularly the Mexicari Ariiericari, arid bf 
doctrines of familisrh. In the cburse bf his research studies, 
Se ria-Ri vera has evblved his bwri sbciblbg^cal perepective bf 
fariiily. He has fourid pbirits bf agreeriierit arid disagreemerit 
with both the gerieral literature bri the American kinship 
systerii arid the histbrical arid sbciblbgical literature on the 
Mexicari iri the Uriited States. ^ 

In a paper ^veri J)efore the Airier ican Sbciblbgical Associ- 
ation in 1976, Sena-Rivera outlined a few current fariiily the^ 
ories and presented the background bf his hypothesis bf the 
functionality bf the Chicarib exterided fariiily systerii iri the 
Unit^ States iri the severities. He fRjirited bUt that, accbrdirig 
to Talcbtt Parebris, brie bf the riibst iri flueritial Ariiericari family 
thebrists withiri the last qUarter-ceritUry, the American kinship 
systerii has evolved frbrii the relatively isolated composite lineal 
br exterided fariiily arid is now characterized by the nuclear 
fariiily household consisting of parents and dependent children: 
Sena-Rivera does not share this view nor does he agree com- 
pletely with definitions of the classic extended iamijy that in- 
clude not only residential proximity and occupational depen- 
dence and nepotism but also a belief in the primacy of ex- 
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tended family relations and hierarchy based on the authority of 
the eldest maJe^ ...... 

Sena-Rivera agrees more nearly wkh twa other family soci- 
ologists, Eugene titwak and Marsin Sassman, ihat the classic 
extended family as it exists in America today is ^ modification 
or cbhversidn from the former model. According_to Sussman's 
hypothesis, there is now a "neolocal" nuclear family_ system, 
with nuclear families living by themselves and independent of 
the farnilies from which they came. These nuclear families, 
however, are vieweRi not as isolated but as connected In a 
network of mutual assistance arid activity. They are in an 
ihterdeperiderit relationship with the two parental families if 
they so choose; they are riot bburid .culturally or forced by law 
of ciistorh to rhaihtairi this cpririectedri^. 

In proposing that the riiodified extended family is more func- 
tional than the nuclear fariiily iri urban-industrial America, 
Eugene Litwak's thTOries are sympathetic to Sussmari'& view. 
Litwak does riot view geographical or c^cupatiorial rhobilityiias 
incbrisisterit with mairitairiirig exterided family relatibris._ Ex- 
tended family bonds are seeri as ari erid vfQue iri theriiselves, 
and the pfbvisibri of aid across class liries perrdits the riuclear 
family to retain its extended family cbritacts. Sirice this fiiid is 
isolated from the occupation system, it does riot iriipede rrierited 
mobility (Sena-Rivera 1976). 

Familia in the Kin System 

Mc«t family sociologists agree that the practice of mutual aid 
is basic to the functioning of the kin system: Jaime SenarRivera 
observed this practice as a young child. In a chapter he wrote 
for the new editibri of La Rdza, to be published soon as a 
textbook, for use iri cburees on Latin Ariiericari culture in the 
Uriited States, he describes this family interaction as he re- 
hieriibers it frbrii his childhood: . 

It seemai that myjfat my father in 

turn, would go ilrst_to^ne another for loans of varying 
pizea {riot alw^ rapid) at yariaus times iristead of to 
banks or savings and loan associations : . . ("Why go 
to strangers?- ' my^ father smd. "Arid^j^idea the Ameri- 
cans charge too much interest and they treat you like 
dirt when you don't kribw English Jb well ^ If ypu can't 
pay your brother back, there's no hard feelings. There 
are ways to make it Up, always.") Alsb, each brbther 
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(and uricl^ and cbusihs^would eacli ot^^ 
daily if the other was older, as legitimate resources for 
finding work ... ("What is more decent," my father 
smd, **than helping^ y^ brother or your- friend to be 
independent, be a man,_be a good husband or father qt 
son? Besides, they put Mexicans off at The Unemploy- 
ment:'') 

When still quite young, &na-Rivera observed that many of 
the practices which he took for granted as a part of living were 
wrong in Anglo eyes. They might now be called familism\ an 
impedirrieht to individual rripbility and the adoption of more 
varied role models. In a word, they were dysfuhcHondl, accord- 
ing to his explahatioh in the same Ld Raza chapter, which 
says, in summcuy: "Family" is supposed to rheah the nuclear 
family, not -the extended network; r^ideritial proximity is con- 
sidered extreme if many nuclear fairiili^, related by blbbd, live 
m the same unit or contiguous ones or even in the same 
neighborhood; nuclear families should be controlled in size; the 
practice of borrawing ffom one's kin create ah unnecessary 
burden rather than solidarity; economic and occupatiohal i^ 
dependency impedes or prevents upvsrard mobility; authority 
ba^d on the eldest male criteria is arbitrary, paternalistic^ ^d 
ah impediment to individual mobility, and it keeps women 
overly repressed and submissive (in press). 

Concerning the functions of the primary group structures of 
kin, neighbors, and friends in a technological society, Litwak 
points out the lack of human resource* of the nuclear family 
group. Such a group, with only two adult_ rnerhbers, often 
cannot handle acute emergencies alone and finds difficulty in 
managing tension arising from disputes among themselves. 
They are unable to diagnose incipient ernbtibnal troubles or be 
aware^ by themselves, of better ways of handling chSldrearing^ 
for instance, it appeal's that socialization learned through ev- 
eryday activities, ihe_ value of neighborhood peer-grbupt help in 
emergencies,^ the permanence and long-term ties of the kin, and 
the good feeling of _ friendship ^groups are complerhentary 
sources of strength to the Jiuclear family structure^ The kin, 
neighbor, and friendship primary groups, then, provide re- 
sources which complement'those of the isolated nuclear family 
(1969). 
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It might be assumed that within the extended faniiiy,_wheth- 
er "classic" or "modified," the functions of these primary 
groups are largely "built-in" as valuable components of such a 
system. This seems to be true for the Chicanos. Indeed, the 
friendship group structure, which Litwak vi^s as the weakest 
of the three components, seems quite strong in la familia 
chicana. Yirsi cousins, Jos prirnos hermanos\ are commonly 
raised almost like brothers and sisters, and a particularly 
strong bond is forged among same^sex arid same^age siblirigs 
and cbUsihs. Even aunts arid uricles are iricluded, since many 
parents are ending their fariiilies at the sariie time the older 
children are beginning theirs. Frbrii his own experience, Seria- 
Rivera knows that this bond continues throughout the adult 
years^ regardless of the divergent educational, social, or ec<> 
mmiic paths, even the attainments or failures, of the individual 
famiiiv members: 

Building the Hypothesis of La Familia Chicana 

Sena-Rivera has reviewed the literature on Mexican-descent 
population in the United States arid has concluded that many 
of those hypotheses concerning the Chicano extended family 
are riiisleadirig. He says {1976, p. 6): ['The tri-^enemtionai 
household has never been the norm for Mexico or for Mexicans 
in the United States Jor for other Chicanos, except at times of 
individual extended family or conjugal family stress, or periods 
of gene nil societal disorg^^ 

Iri short, the traditidrial Chicano exterided family^ as a group- 
ing of iridep^riderit riUclear households, forms a social organiza- 
tional Unit that might be called "kiri-iritegrated." To prove the 
validity of this view*, Sena-Rivera deterriiiried to seek bUt four 
extended families which had heads-of-hbUsehblds still living in 
the three older generations. Each family wbuld be represented 
by one or more great-grandparents, a son or daughter, and a 
grandson or -granddaughter with one or more children. HiiS 
reasoning was that the carriers of- the "old ways" are the 
immigrants of the 1910-1930 period and their descendants: 
From his previous research, he had concluded that ptroxiraity in 
time to the source of the Mexican extended family's traditions 
explairied a more traditional behavior; his objective, therefore, 
was to determine the extent to which each generation tested 
the traditidrial culture iri a largely alien settirig ^arid found it 
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workable, for. themselves as individuals, or for the family 
group: As members of the crowds of immigrants fleeing the 
Mexican Revolution^ of i9ia and the. poverty and unrest of the 
two succeeding decades, the great-grandparents received their 
primary socializatioiL in^ Mexico where they were born; the 
second and third generations of each extended kin group 
(except for a few in-iaws of the families finally interviewed) 
were born in the United States and received their primary 
socialization here: 

As Sena-Rivera puts it, '*This particular social organization 
transcends many different historical periods." He decided to 
study this age grbUp. specifically because he "wanted a sense of 
history arid sbrrie accountability, historically, as to why they 
Carrie arid how people cbrriirig at a certain period made it in the 
Uriited States. Until recently, persons in that age group and 
their desceridarits were the largest i segment of the Mexican 
pbpulatibri. That's changed now. We have no ideal type' any- 
rribre." 

This observation was rriade in aribtherAvay in a paper, 'The 
Mexican American Family," presented at the ^R^exicari Ariieri- 
can Seminars held in California at Stanford University iri April 
1970. Nathan Murillo contended: *'The reality is that there is 
no Mexican-American family 'type.'" To support this clairri, he 
pointed out that, like all other Americans, the thousands of 
Mexican-American families vaiy in: regional arid sbcibecbriorriic 
factors, degree of assirriilation and acculturatibri, histbrical arid 
political difTerences, and iri patterns of cbpirig with each bther 
and with their differerit erivirbrirnerits. In sbrrie families, only 
Spanish is spoken; iri others, Spariish is all but forgbtteri. Many 
trace their lirieage to the Spariish, others tb brie or the other of 
the bnce-pdwerful Iridiari cultures. Chicano, a colloquial adapta- 
tion of the Spariish for Mexican, is a relatively recent term, 
used "vvith iricreasirig freqiiericy arid with growing pride." Al- 
terriate labels throughbut the years have been Latino, Htspano, 
Spanish American, br Arhericdn of Spanish descent (1971, pp. 
97-99). 

THE IMMIGRANTS 

Why did they corne? Sena-Rivera recburited their story iri a 
historical chapter in his dissertation (Sena 1973). Duririg the 
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second half of the past century, following the Me3cican-Amerir 
can War of 1846-1848, when the United States gained most of 
what we now rerer to as the Southwest, immigration from 
Slexicb: was chiefly along the bonier to satisfy a modest 
demand for domestic and agi4cuBura^ workers. Similar de- 
mands in California arid neighboring states were met principal- 
ly by Chinese and, later, Japanese workers. 

After the turn of the century however, a boom in the rail- 
roads arid in other industries and, very importantly, the indofr 
trializatiori of agriculture, especially in Texas, Caiifoniia,^ and 
Arizona, meant a sudden, eribrriibus demani^or low-skilled 
labor, a deriiarid that could not be met by European immi- 
grants, the traditional source Tor similar labor, Goncurrently, 
the bverthrbw in 1910 bf the Diaz reginie in Mexico by revolu- 
tionaries riiearit the breakup bf huge Jandholdings arid the 
stibsequerit freeing bf riiillibris bf peons frbrii their bondage on 
the great haciendas arid rahchos^ Mariy gravitated to the cities 
bf Mexico arid to El Norte, the North—the U.S. A.— where both 
rumors arid recruiters reached therii with riews of jobs arid 
peace in place bf their j3reserit urieriiplbjTrierit arid gbverririieri- 
taljuhrest.N 

So the flow across the border bcfgan. By the hundreds, of 
thcjusarids cairie peons and cainpesinos (other rural workera), 
ybung men wishing tb: ^vbid military conscription, displaced 
arid persecuted former lai^e laridbwriers and busineS8ri:ien, city 
dwellers feelirig the sudderi pinch bf the nuriibers of riew arri- 
vals from the couritiyside^ arid butK)f-favbr revolutionaries and 
other political refugees. With these, cariie wiyes arid childreri 
arid new deperiderits. Ofteri there were whole groups bf ex- 
tended family households as well, either together or bver tiriie. 

Fbr most, the border stat^M became the first stoppirigiplace 
arid the site for riiariy colohias and Sdrnps. By abbut 1920, a 
fresh derriarid occurred ribt brily for agricultural workers iri the 
Northwest arid iri Florida but also for wbrkers iri the railroad, 
steel, aUtdriibtive, arid other rapidly develbpirig iridustries iri 
the Midwest. SeqUeritial arid direct iriiriiigratibri bf Mexicans 
followed into these iridustries arid iritd grbwirig cities such as 
Detroit, Kansas City, Chicago, arid Gary, Irid. Irideed, the cotori- 
105 and barrios begun then in those places are as bid as rilariy 
found nearer the_ Mexican-American border. Iricreiases in the 
tide of Mexican immigration, especially just before World War 
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n and during the sixties and Beventiea, havl esto^ he^ 
lean neighborhoods and sections o£ cities and towns or 
ibrced, both culturally and numerically, ojder sett^lementS 
of Mexican Americans throughout the United States, meetly in 
the Southwest and Midwest. 

This imrnigraht flow to arid frditi Mexico has been deter- 
mined chiefly by economic conditions: the periodic depressions 
of the 1910s and 19208, the^ Great Efepres^idri of the 1930s, thei 
bobrn time of two World Wars^ ahd the events of Korea and 
Vieinam, plus the state "of the Mexican ecbhpmy during these 
periods. The welcome mat for Mexicans has been put but and 

pulled in acxortihgjtb these flurt^ 

The early 193ds witn^ed the forced ^'repa to 
Mexico of hundreds of thousands of- Mexicmi fimmilies, H:^^ 
citizens or not, since they were viewed £b an «c^sive burden 
to public and private social and charitable-servicea _and_ to 
American taxpayers. (Many of them were taxpayers, too.) Peri- 
odically since that time, Jhis repatriation has continued: 

The familias of Sena-Rivera's studjrare very much a part 
the comprehensive immigratibh and labor histoiy of this c 
tui^i Each fdmilia in its own way has_cbhtributed a bit to 
mosaic of the growth of the United States. Happily, nor 
theseyami/i^ has suffered as badly as many of their cbiih 
men ior experienced deportation back to Mexico. But for 
mtdority of these ^mi/ios and their individual members, sue-' 
ceeding-in tfris country i3v^r the generations has been far from 
'easy. For ^verai, in material and other terms, their^ histories 
could hardly be ijounted aa successful at all. Like other immi- 
grant groups and like the pioneers in the West, many bf them 
Mexican, thrae /bm^fias, especigdly_ the founders, have shown 
the fortitude fimd determination required to make a viable life 
for themselves and their family members and to forecast a 
dream of the future for their offspring. ^ 

Mmhtmhirig family solidarity and loving relationshiF® is^if- 
ficiilt urider^ch conditions. But doing so is extremely impor- 
tant for today's dtherwii^ highly impersonal, complex society: 
Sena-Rivera believes that the story and lessons of' these /ami- 
lids are worthy bf bUr general attention, that they are applica- 
ble across racial and ethnic lines and especially across working- 
class groups. 
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PREPARINQ FOR THE STUDY 

During the surrirher of 1976, four Chicano corripbsite or lineal 
extended families in the "Michiana" area—Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana — were selected for the study. It was hecessaiy to locate 
arid bbtairi the ccK)peratibri of families with the three senior 
gerieratibris still living, all bf whbrri were heads of households, 
whb lived iri the area arid would be available during the inter- 
view period, arid whb generally filled the ecbribmic arid CNCcUpa- 
tibrial criteria deemed desirable for studyirig fariiilies frorri a 
varietv bf social strata. 

: It was impossible to find a primarily agricultural migrants 
labor extended kin group. Second-generation members were on 
extended /amr/ra visits during the interview period, or the 
oldest generation of such migrants had remained in Texas, 
whence most of them had come. In many cases, there were no 
members of the oldest geheratibh still living pr in good enough 
health to be interviewed, so difficult is the life of these mi- 
grants. Neither did: the iriyestigatbr locate a family group with 
a firmly upper-middle socibeconornic class and status. Appar- 
ently the rise of the few Mexican-descent families to that stra^ 
turn has occurred among those who have not yet become great- 

graridparerits. 

The study, therefore, does not cover as wide a spread of class 
anc^ status as Sena-fiivera had hojped: None of the^amilies 
represents a single sociahstratum either, because each of the 
extended kin groups within the study, had at least two separate 
and distinct strata of class and status among the three genera- 
tions of head^-of-househoid. The investigator believes- that this 
mobility in class, and status in his tour famiiias is analogous to 
that of most Mexican-descent population in this country and in 
this century and writes (1979) that ''farniiia is always or soon 
becomes a source and an impetus fof success in the new coun- 

Sena-Rivera -attributes much of the si^^ess of his investiga- 
tion to the. excellent, devoted work of his research assistants, 
three of whom were graduate students in Mexican-Ameriqan 
studies at Notre Qame University^ Daniel Valdez in farfiily 
sociology, Victor Rios in political socLology, and Julie Leininger 
in history. The fourth, Delores "tola" "^illa^^ who was waiting 
for her registered nurse examination, was especially attuned to 
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the needs of -the respondents she interviewed; since much of 
her nursing experience and service-oriented family background 
had been with Spanish-speaking clients. Needless to say, the 
famiiia members appreciated being able to' talk with the inter- 
viewers in either Spanish w English. 

_ Sena-Rivera believes that matching t^ie personal histories of 
the interviewers with those of the people interviewed makes for 
empathic listening. This approach isTelatively new in sociologi- 
cal ^nd antfiropblogical studies; as Sena-Rivera admitted, "It s 
kind of frowned upon. I had trouble with even this study, 
which was described as not spciolbgical.'\ However, his own 
background and that oT his helpers allowed sensitivity to "the 
subtleties^Khterdep^ndehcy an in the extended 

kin patter in^t^e traihirig of the interviewers assured bbjectiv- 
ityiahd skilled research. 

The investigator hopes that bthere will follow with more 
"typicality" studies, learning what is average for a particular 
group in a given area, and that he can do similar work in other 
regions. -'It isn't so difficult to do. It's just time-cOnsuming.'' 
This rhcxiest statement belies the years of prelimiriary research 
oh faiftily studies in general, arid bri Mexicaris in particular, as 
well as Seria-Rivei-a's pereorial and technical experience, There 
was the plarirlirig of the irivestigatiori, as well. 

What Do You Say? 

To begin with, the researcher determined that: vocabulary 
was of prime ir^portance for cbnceptualizing /iimiZy and, as a 
concomitant, ^r ihterviewing family rhembere successfully. 
Using the right word Tor family was necessary riot drily for 
commuriicatibri butTor riiakirig a headH^dunt. To the trad it id rial 
ChieanOy how does one express ''cdriipds^ exterided 
family" in Spariish? Famiiia. What does that teally. mean In 
greetirig a Chicarid frierid, what ariswer might one expect when 
drie has iriquired about the familial About the graridparents' 
health," which tia is expecting a baby, and possibly the where- 
abouts of various primos hermanos. 

Arid what Spariish word would one use for ''nuclear family," 
for drie's dwri household? If young Jaime's teacher Jiad inqaired 
about his casa, Jaime's reply would have included only Ws 
father, mother, and siblings, pios anyone currently living 
under the same roof: For instance, a cousin, Beatrix, was living 
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with Jaime's -family temporarily, and his Aunt Berriicita would 
be joining them to help with the new baby, thus becoming part 

Throughout the interviews, care was taken to use these 
words as th^ being questioned used them arid to Understand 
their responses in that light The terrii /amt/ta"proved to be 
used according to the investigator's hypothesis— a social orgMl- 
zational ^thering of nuclear or conjugal households which are 
basically- independent. The term casd was understood but le^ 
often expressed, so that it was more of a coriveriiehce m report- 
ing the research than in actual interchanges during the inter- 
views. 

How Do You Find Out What You Want to Know? . 

Seria-Rivefa trained his interviewers in an intensive^ open- 
ended technique and instructed them to employ direct observa- 
tion. They were to notice the-surroundings .of the homes where 
their subjects lived; the condition of the homes arid grburids; ' 
degrees of affluence apparent iit the furnishing arid material 
possessions; and, especially, evidences of caring and aflectidri 
such as gifts and family photographs or home repairs riiade by 
kin. - - _ __ ^ 

Some of his assistoite had. trouble with Sena-Rivera s ap- 
proach at first, and he pointed out to them that the questions . 
are just a stimulus to get people talkii^bput their lives. As 
he said, 'It's hard, ^ i_came up with olpadea of the family 
tree. This way the interviewers could as^^heir cut-arid-dried 
questions labbiiUwh^re the respondent was^S^^^arid s^ forth, 
and alto get the historical sequence I wanted. JTti^ them ask 
specifitolly aboiit'the interactions of eviry sirigle pel^bn on thra 
family |ree. questions likeiiWheri was the last time you saw 
her?' iwfiat did you do?' 'How bfteri does she come?'_ 4^ you 
visit b^ause you like to?'— obvibus questions; That's^ fairly 
structured, but it's open^nded. The interviewer picks up a cue 
and pursues it." _ u^j-i^i 
- Charting the family tree proved an excellent Jbasisior inter- 
action between sui^ects arid iriteiviewers. Each_subject w^ 
interviewed separately wheriever feasible, and each individual 
was traced in relatibri to the others, children, grandchild ren^ 
and great-grandchildren. Collateral relatives were included 
when they seemed to belong in the story. Occasionally the 
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»ubj€H:t aim) included nil rasa or familia uV&mhvrn perflohs riot 
relaUKi by blood. Meriibry arid the fK»r»ori'H own tleU^rriiitetibri 
of thofie relatibrishipB furriished the histbrieH. Sirice each fWpt- 
grhridparorit waa asked to recall piirerita arid graridpareritfl <)f 
his or her own farilily tree, there wiui a charting of what they 
riH:aJled of their own famiUa befbrt* they iriigriited. Ariiazirigly, 
thetF merribriofl of those tirilew arid jXH)ple fKH»ri1ed fr<^Hh arid 



What Do You Want to Know? 

Ah far as poeaible, depi^nding on the niemory of the subjects 
and the ability of the interviewers, each individual charted was 
identified with first and last aames, inclucling maiden sur- 
narries for females who had been married; age at time of inter- 
view or of death; town, state, and country of birth, and resi- 
dence or place wh^re ihdividiyil died, with, for both of these 
entries, the nearest city or town if that place was a village in 
Mexico; the subject's own desighatibh of riatibhality or ethni- 
city; occupation, when employed or prior to retirerrierit; date of 
Hul>ject 8 arrival iri the United States on the most perriiarieht 
basis; circurristiirices of immi/^hoh to and of rhi^m lion within 
this cburitry, subject 8 gerieratjibri iri this country, with the first 
arrival tis the first, the first born here as the second, arid so bri. 

Additibriallv, there were qu<»ries about such gerieraLitems as- 
hbriie bwriership arid facilities available iri the home. The inter- 
viewers listed as well ariy occiiparits bf the dwellirig who riiight 
riot be entered bri the farilily trees arid, firially, determiried the 
(Ximpbeitipp bf each subject's hbuiiehbld. 

Most importaritly, the iriterviewers bbtairied as riiuch subjec- 
tive dhcf bbjective irifbrriiritibri as they cbiild frorii each persbri 
bri the kind arid the extefit bf that persbri's iriteractibri with 
each bthef persbri. Kind bf iriteractibri riiearit regular, deliber- 
ate visits, chance rileetirigs at chUfch br the riiarket, arid rrieet- 
ings iri jsociaJ-.coritexts--weddiri^ fUrierals, arid cbrififrilatibris, 
or family parties and holiday ceiebfatibns. Occasions for 
mutual aid were included, because house-repair projects, baby- 
sitting^ and escorting someone to a clinic or the welfare office 
are_a_ part of the whole scheme of living in b famiiia. Extent, 
meaning frequency, was .answer^ with "daily," "w^kiy," 
"monthly^" or on^\r a year:" Extent referred also to length of 
time — minuu^. days, weeks, and so on. 
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Mcwt ii^iportahU, to the Htudy wert» roplioH to hucH questions 

as: . / 

. __ _ ^ . 

• IXi you enjoy thest> enpoUnters? In what way? 

• Do you do these ihings becnust* you want to or because you . 
fiH^I obligati^? Why? 

• Are interactions with friends mnrkedly different from those 
with kin? 

• Are you content with your own and your spouse's interac- 
tions with in laws? 

Other queries dealt with sigh ifi cant changes rri iriteractibri 
which might have occurred in the^ast or which the subject 
thought might occur in the future. There was an effort, too, to 
determine the subject's feelings about change or lack of change. 
Of particular interest were inquiries concerning what the par-_ 
erits try to teach their young about the kipd and extent: of 
interaction with other family members and how they do this 
touching. As a sidelight, when it was discovered that sbmebrie 
had been excludcKl from the /ami/ra, there was ah: attempt, 
usually unsuccessful, to make discreet inquiries about that indi- 
vidual without insistent, insensitive probing. 



It was ^as if for each coupte it was a 
singte rather than a dual exisiente thai 
had occu r red. " 



in £very case^ there. was an effort _ta jnakcL ihese interviews 
as comfortable and relaxed as possible-for instance, babysitting 
by one interviewer so that another could interview the parent; 
In the case of a few of the older subjects, it involved attending 
to phy^cif^ needs and, above all, being watchful for signs of 
QVertiririaf^ 

' The inferviewers were impressed with the interaction xif the 
reat-grandparente in the two families which had both spouses 
still living. The fond joking and exchange of views and informa- 
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tiori were not a part of the pls^z^z interviews, but 

they were not discouraged and- probably could not have been 
stopped. Afl the interviewers observed later, it was "as if for 
each couple it v/aB a single rither than a dual existence that 

had oc«urr€Kl:- 

Some bits of information in these stories* were altered or 
oniitted-if ihey were not essential to the study, in order to 
maintain the anonymity of these famUias who gave so gra- 
ciot^iy of their time and their histoiy. In his final report to the 
NIMH Seha-Rivera dedicated his study to the members of these 
four famUias and to miembers of other famitids who gave indi- 
vidi^al interviews preliminaiy to the main investigation. He 
wrote: "We are especially indebted to the great-grandpar«iltB 
interviewed, for whom the interviews sornetimes were traing 
physically and at times taxing emotionally welL We iio]^ 
they find some return for their discomfort in this accounting of 
their inestimable contribution to American socjocuhural histo- 
ry—the establishment in their lifetime of four generations of 
familia in the United States:** 



LAS FAMILIAS 

Slie characterizations by economic achievement arid ^ial 
standing of the four families: selected dp riot describe the rich 
complexity and the individual struggles jwrtrayed iri their biog- 
raphies. Interviewed iri each fafhiUa were the great- 
gr8mdparehtj[sJ, a sbri arid a daughter arid their spouses, if 
available, and brie or more graridchildreri arid their spouses if 
they were parents. Figure I shows the ''family tree** of each 
familia arid iridicates which members of each generation were 
iriterviewed. 

prily Familia A is described in fairly complete detail here 
With the exception of the first generation founders of the_other 
three: farniliasj the sketches give emphasis mainly to th^ re- 
spbriderits* feelirigs about fariijilial interaction, conqepts of duty 
or vblitibri, or gerieratibrial changes iri these attitudes or in 
sbcidecbribmic status. Each /a/niZid-S typical arid individual ex- 
pressibn bf m^or^s is distiriguished, albrig with their view of the 
world thrbugh Mexicari-Airiericari eyes. 
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Finm A^ AAVj^rwrn, 29 houBe^^ of rural origins, mixed 
agrtealttararand biae-collar occapatlons, and principally small 
town residence. 

The Fir^t GeMration: 7%4» Grtat-Grandmoiher 

Seiiora A and hw late hiig^ 1898 in 

Nuevo Leon, Mexico, ^e 19^ after a^year^oE mar- 
riage^ they, received perihission from Senof A'ji Jathef 
to come to the^ States for 3 months; J)ut remained in 
San Ahtbhib« Tex.^ for 24 years^ where Sr. A wai^^ 
railnMLd worker and where their children were iwrn. 
Eventually; Sra. A's ihotheri two brbther?b and two 
filters joined them, though they lived in separate 
households. 

Sra. A recalls that while they were in San Antonio 
thev were all veiy closei having been raised according 
to the custom in Mexico^ The children of^the i4 fh- 
milia remember visiting with these relatives, ^jecial- 
1^ theigrandmother, getting tether ^th the 
entire group every Sunday. Thpy still remember ^ too, 
learning loyeLX>b^|eneet wid ri^pe<^for them. Sra.-A 
^ recounts anodier aspect of the famtlia telatibhship: 
Tli^e brothertand: sisters helped ^aach bther^ 
of sicknetffi and the brothe^ or smter who: sometimes 
"had more than others helped those who didn't/' 

San Antonio wi Ht especially hard by the Depression. 
In the lateil?3(tet the .4 i^ami/ta joined the great 
exodus- of Mexicam firpm Texas to the "Michiaha" 
area. The A's came directly t o t he sinall semiurban, 
semirural 4:entrBl Michigan town^ outside a predomi- 
liahtly industricQz ci^ j where tjiey^istill^ In the 
b^^ning, both: parents an<^ children mostly picked 
v^tabl^ in the neai;]^ fields,^ 
houi^old heads work in the automotive industry in 
the city. In geherali : their jrario are a 

mixture of agricultural and automotive jobsi with 
upper-lower to middle-middle class arid status. 

Many famiitas in this area; d^pite their poverty, 
manage to make the gnieling tri^ back4» the Soutn- 
wrat or even to Mexico fairly frequently. The A's; how- 
eyer^ i^urned^tb San Antonio only once, 5 yeara after 
their trek North; After this; they saw only one brbther; 
who di^ibf j>neumonia whe he came for Sr: A's fu- 
neral. They were unable to maihtaih satisfactory con- 
tact because of the illiteracy of that generation. 
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Sra. A waa interviewed in Spanish in the comfortably 
furnished kitch of her Victbriari-era, two-bedroom 
home, located in an apparently upper-lowef socic^ 
nomic neighborhood. When her husband died 6 years 
ago, her sons sold the famiita home situated on leveral 
acres Tarther from town and with the proceeds bought 
this smaller, neatly main tm She is, theire^ 

Tore, able to live independently and to be nearer her 
and^aughteraj jW^ visit her about once a 
week, _some more often. She enjoys their telephone 
calls, although she has hot mastered dialing: so that 
she can call them: 

Shells- pleased that her grandchildren visit, most of 
them at leaBt_once a month, and some take turns 
staying with her when she is ill. In Tact, one grandson^ 
a 20-year^ld college student who visits . her^ almost 
daily, helped during the interview with names and 
ages of her grandchildren and great-grahdchildreh. 
The visits of the little ones, she mysr "lift her spirits," 
even though the^ she only 

Mexican^ Her affectionate term for them iBbolti-Uos.. 
the name of a popular Mexican dinner roll made with 
bleached flour, and an expression often applied to ridri- 
Mexicahs. 

The interviewers noticed in the parlor at least four 
dozeiv fram^ of various kin, outward 

symbols of attention that include extra visits when the 
grahdrhbther is ill and taking her to visit other famiiia 
membens when they are sick. Srav A ia grateful fbrz her 
children's practical gifts and their collective help in 
pspP? yiU^ty Mils, taxes. Although sad- 

dened when she remembers the old days wlren they 
were allpne ca5a,_Sra.: A that things will cbhtih- 

ue as they _are: She believes that her offsprini^' visite 
^re made becau^ they love her and want to visit her. 
It is especially important to Sra. A that "within each 
hbuse there be no discord between them." 

(The opportunity to reminisce, to^talk about her loving 
^dfny wij ^as a great pleasure to Sra. A. Her mind was 
clear and active and the experience was m exciting to 
her that she gave the appearance: of much better 
health than was the actual case. When a bit of tape 
was replayed Tor her and she heard her voice recorded 
for the first time in her life, she was truly exhilarated.) 
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Secdnrf Gemmtion: the Eidest Son 

Sra.^'a eldest J<m,^^ than a mile frorn 

N his mother in a neat, clean house, which he owns in a 
^itimUnity of Idwef-itiiddle socioeconomic clasSc He is 
in inspector In a motor-wheel rhahufacturing plant in 
vthe nearby city and, except for a 4-year-old car and a 
' color television setv : appears: -to: have ifew material 
assets^ Among the framed phot^^aphs of ail^ his chil- 
dreh: jmdLgrandchildFen,: th^eison pointed put ^j)e^ 
the children's high ischooi pictures and his wn's athlet- 
ic tn^hy.^T^e^orhforta^ iS; shabby; outside, 
the house needs a coat of paint. As a former field 
hand,: the eldestJsOn has apparently seen little point in 
fixing up the yard, which nas had no effort wasted on 
it other than keeping it cleaned up. 

M^^^^^ -^Ji wbiijd^ Is GU8tbm,:J>e expe^ 
replace his father in the role of dominance in the 
f^dmi/ia, he does not appear to have assumed that posi- 
tion. Perhaps heading his own family is enough. He 
visits his mother at least oiice a week and telephones 
every other day fiuid usually sees his brothers and sis- 
ters every day, either at work or visiting back and 
fbrth^ Babysittihg is a cpmmoh exch^ge them, 
and they help each other with smalj^ loans and assist^ 
ance in: large household : Jpbfi. : The: Q6n_ expecta these 
enjoyable activiti^ to continue and wishes jm even 
closer ^SmUiaJ relationship^ He and JiiS: wife see theii" 
children daily; even the married ones with their chil- 
&:^hv He hog^ to continue the^ close ties, which 
make him proud mid h^PPy Their viiBita are a token 
that he is still impdrtaiit to them. The children's finan- 
cial assistance when he is ill for an extended periods or 
his to them, is an indication of love among them, he 
feels. Like his father before him, he has always, tried to 
teach his children to respect and help each other. 



The Son's Wife 

The_^ daughter-in-law was interviewed in Spanish by 
riec^ity^ unlike her husband, for whom it was the 
choice. Bom in ^bnten ey, Mexico, she and her 
mother, a brother, and two=sistera xame permanently 
to the States about J945 She could cbntHbute little 
about her branches of the femily tree-^-almcMt nothing 
about her father^:: that_Jiei^::mbther j^andiiaj^^ and 
unclra were bom-in North-Central Texas, and that the 
relatives still liylhg are scattened thmugho^ 
Indiana; and; mainly; Texas. Every few months she 
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enjo^ seeing her Indiana coasina, asaally at family 

Eirties. when: th^Hca^ni^l arrant to lyd t4^ether,^^8^^^^ 
olida^^times^are spent with eacn one's closest compos- 
ite or Une^ bi^ak, the 
datighter-in-Iaw is reanited with her own rnotKer^ with 
wbom she exchanges frequent and ei\}oyabIe visits. 

The wife is happily apd completely- a::ho^ or, 
& she terms it, m aima de la cosa^ translated literally, 
"the soul of the house." During the interview, children, 
grandchildren, and^ niecra came itt constratly, and 
pther TClat iyea c^ledj fi^uently on the j^le^hbne. She 
is intensely inter^ted in and involved with her in- 
laws^ p|>^ijQlySraiiAv^^^ the family wll 
always remain onz£fo9, but seems to feel tha^ they may 
hot in the future aiid is sad about it. 

The Daughter 

Stb. A'iJ^ohd^ldest idaughter Md^bM K^ibarid Uye 
in the same town in a rundown, two^torv frame house 
ium>und«t Is a zlai^jL hegte^ted yai^^^ i^ntel 
property appears scheduled for razing soon, to be re- 
place^x^ia business area ^sim^ to that across the 
Susy street. |lie (filapii^ated furnishings, and this cou- 
ple's^ whole way of life,_may well be explained hy the 
extended illness and unemployment of the daughter's 
husbkiid. > . \. . 

During the interyiem the j couple: reN^j^ 
wm not the daughter's first marri^e and that not rfl 
of their chilcfeen werej:^ this huflhfmdv^nie 
ers had notic^ during the greatrgrmdmother'ss^ 
ipohs^ thatieitheTi^she M who helj^ 

her with names and ages had mentioned edi of this 
^Qighter's pffs^ the did lady had seemed 

con&sed about the ones she did enumerate. Since the 
earlier inairiage had Jfeeii an unhappy one and "irr^- 
ular," it was cbnvement to foixcst it when the fcmly 
tree was being branched out. The surviving son of the 
daughter's fonhcjr marriage lives in San ^Antohte with 
his wife and two children. The two cB6ghters4ive m 
ththearl^ Michigfiui city, with foiir and eight children 
respectively. 

25iis pr^nt couple's youngest daughter, a student, 
stffi: hves at home, but the other four, three auto- 
mdti^wbrker sons and a daughter who works in -a 
nursing home in the? city, all live in separate hbmM in 
that city. These four and two unmarried male cousins ^ 

B2 
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are the only uhihaniM^c living apart from 

their parents in all of Famiiia A , 

The^U^te^mi^dli fondly, e8|>ecially visit* 

ing wiiaTher mother's relativeB wfiUe still in San Anto- 
nio and working in the fields and playing with^ her 
sihlingB. AcoordiM: to her account. Sr. A Jcept the/amit- 
tia together and 'liarmonious." insisting that liis chil- 
dren come Rome oh ¥«ekencWi whet^^ not they 
were married and whether they lived away from the 
hometown or nearby. 

I|i sp^ of their^roubied pmt8, :th& couple seems rea- 
sonably cpntentMi and Jatisfied. The daughter visits 
her naother nearly every^day Because of that lady's 
fmling health, and she Uses this time dsd to call her 
own cnfidren 3ince she has no phone. She visits these 
chUdreii jegularly, often uninviteidr and receive visits 
from them when they come tp see Sra. A. She se^ her 
brothers and sistera often-==at churchy at their moth- 
er's home, and at picmics- These oocasio^ 
present g^t^ timm and recollections of hap|>y 4im» in 
the pa5t, are a treat toiher. Apparently tms daugh^^ 
is kept buj^y babyritting for her own x:hHdren and £or 
her mothers and: siste^ she 
is happiy with her /^mi/ta and their relationship and 
hopes they will all continue as they are now. 



77le Daughter^ Hi&band 

For this man, born in 1931, 5 yearn after lus wife, and 
<fi«dbled from a number of stomach operations during 
the last 4 Vearst Fanulia A is^hia ^^real"i^ family. Pr^^ 
them, he feels that he hw^ tite acceptance.^ love, and 
rp|^$ he- never z had bej^>f^j^:$ither^ in lus native 
i^uerto iSco or in^ the United States prior to his mar- 
riac^. A spunre^^dfjgteat^p are visits from-the chil- 
dren who live in the area, whether they eu^e hiB own or 
tiot^Heiis espedaUy happy that th€^49eem^to be made 
from ei^joyment,^ hot obugatioh, and he fisels that his 
attempts to teach tlie y^uns: people not to "lose" theu- 
family have beeiieffective.i^Iiike Sra. At^bm 
deeply, he is ^peciaUy hapR^when^the gx^dchiidren 
visits and he is deygh_ted^to_bed?a^ 
househojd, like the other relativra.^ has mcmy framed 
pliptographs of children and grahdchildreh, aiid of Sra. 
A as weif . 

' When he "WHS 10, the son-in-law was placed in an or- 
phanage by his widowed mother, a cleahihg woman. 
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and there he remained until he was 19. He lived with 
his mbther: for a short time, then -rhe came: to the 
United States at age 25 and did fleld work until he 
could save enough: jnbhi^ tbjibihj a brpther in: IJetrblt. 
Finally^ he g6t a job using the automotive bodyrwork 
train ingilearned bjaekj hQ^eie- iHe ^eveIv sent money lg>m 
and. when the Detroit brother died, he helped with the 
fuheral expenses, as apparently hb one else did. He 
still corresponds occasionally with his sisters in Puerto 
Rico and caHs them when he is ill and hospitalized. He 
feels that they will continue to care about his well- 
being but is embittered about the treatment from his 
college-prbfessor brother in Puerto Rico. Apparently 
his 2-week visit there 12 years ago was shortened be- 
cause his mbther made him feel uhwahted and his 
brother's reception ^as equivocal, at times welcoming 
but ofteh scbrhful. The warmth bf Familia Ay then, is 
particularly meaningful: ' - 

The Th ird Genera tion: The Grandson J 

^-^ -^ - iz:^z»^ _zzz; .:::^_z1-L_i i_i "iiij- ._j_:i:z 

This 29-year-oid man, his Anglo wife and their young 
daughters li v^n a^ ne w^^house^v^th smmming pbbl^ on 
a 2 i/2-acre plot in a middle-middle *ievei area:: Their 
boi^e is oil the outskirts of to^, near 
only a few miles awav from moat of the ^4: Familia 
membera, w^^ tile grandflon's 

cookouts and swimming and to enjoy the larger area 
than they possess. 

Aj welder m the main zautCKtewly plan iiv the nearby 
city^ the grandson is a pivotal part of his extsended 
fe|*iily: fi^iS appeara to Jfe a Ipy^ iovinjg father. 
Except for a vounger brother who lives^ alone, he sees 
most of his siDlingB and his i^rents three or four times 
a week. These visits are made frbm errjbj^ent, not 
obligation, he says, adding that 4ie also Tikes to have 
his mbther's Mexirah coofih^^ wife can't do 

vei^ well: He and his wife often calj_^n his parents for 
babysittingiiand he^djus^^^^^^ each other with 

heavy household jobs and with loans occasionally, too. 

He is proud to be the— oldest brother, to whom his 
siblings cbme: for: help. This help has included his sig- 
nature to get loans or small amounts of money; He 
has, in timi, ifeSbwedjOcoasionaily frbm^j themi landbhe 
and his wife obtained help from her parents when they 
were firat marri^^ The^ahdgm rhisses th^ i^beqUests 
as his brothers and sisters grow older, but is proud 
that they have done well and that he has t^n instrU- 
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mental in their acWevwients.^,^ is afraid 

that he has teen Joo free with^ advice and scolding, 
idtho_u^h BometimM not Mvere -enough. He has bwn 



advantage" hiin. 

He visits his giwidmother alK)_u^ a.pionth Md 

sometimes helps her move boiky objects. Hia memories 
of his prMdfatheri^are piuSicuLarly wann. Pfrlmpe bch 
cause he re^is their working in the fields together 
during : his teen zyefiurs^JJe a^^ with the 

aunts and uncloi, bqjight^ property in the oouhtxpr so 
Hiat they coQ jhunt^jmdiish tM and they have 
built a cottage tiiere. llie "club" they hjave form 
wth mont:^duer and regtUiu- jneetin|^ about the use 
and maintenance of this property, is apparently more 
mi^rtimt tathe gi^d^ than to theson,^who didjiot 
mention this connection with other /amr/lurmem^ 
1^ young tnalt feels that his^ reiationship with his 
: aunts and uncles, whbm he secoiabdut twice a month, 
is good and will remain unchanged. 

The Gmyf^n% Wifk 

lli^sranddaughter^^ ^ like her husband, w^ 
expc^^ig their third child within a few daya 
interview. She is a^ fourth-generation "Anglo-Ameri- 
ca^' of German and English stock with ar large fepily 
cranection which has moved into ttie midfie-middle 
class. The interviewers ihbted tiiat_ihere was never any 
reference to this^ difference in "class" or "race" but 
oiily to differences in language cuid cuisine. 

The young ^uple see her relatives on a few h61idayi> 
which the A'« understand and accepV and keep in 
V touch^ wife her family's activities duridijfjno^^^ 
Xwith her parents. The grandson's wife eiyoyed the fre- 
^mient y^ntacts withz eactehded family members when 
Ale was younger and xniases them, htft feels that how 
they fiUl Mve HUM^^ inxbmrabn. Of the fiiturej she 
thinks that perhapB^hehr ficdendff may be as important 
to her and her htiibahd as their relatives. 

Thia young woman is: bu^ withzhetjchildre 
teachmg geography and history to seventh and eighth 
graders. She sees neither her^mother-iglaw nw 
as often as her hustoid does but is^ipore comfortable 
with her mbtheivin-la^zin-iyiy^ since can 
converse in Englirii. The relatives who belong to the 
huhtihg club are frequent companions, especi^y 
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during the hunting season, when, according to her, 
**The Husbands and boys hunt, and the wbrrieh and 
girls cook." The cJoUple cooperate in the usual babysit- 
ting and report that their children look forward to 
being with their cousins on both sides of the family: 
The grahddaughter-in-law thinks she should learn to 
speak Spanish better, and she appreciates her in-laws' 
patience and uriderstaridihg with her present inability. 



The Grdndddughter 

This _32-year-bld rnbther of eight; the eldest child of 
Sra. A's second oldest daughter and her first husband, 
is a: school-bus driver and lives in a home she and her 
husband are buying iri the city in a lower-middle- 
. incbrhe housing developrnent. Her husband's 20-year- 
old nephew, who has just begun working in the city, is 
at present a merhber of their ccwa. The granddaughter 
was raised by Sr. and Sra: A and feels like a sister to 
her aunts and: uncles who were growing: up in the 
same_home,: aithou^gh she is not as clcrae to her ow n 
bro^thersj and sisters as btherwlse^w^^ haye b^^n. 
She is especially close to a cousin who was also raised 

their grandparente^ 
the cousin is living in Indiana. The granddaughter is 
cprLfidenf th^^^^ families will even closer a 
frequent^ includes some of her many cousins; nieces; 
arid riephews iri butirigs with her bwri childreri. 

Her love for her grandmother ia very special. The 
granddaughter visits her eyery weekend, when she also 
sees many other relatives, especially her_ mother. Her 
vacation visits to her own father in San Antonio are a 
mixture of pleasure and homesickness. Sirice Hfer hus- 
band's family does not celebrate holidaysvbecause of 
their reli^pus practices, these occasions are spent with 
her extended^Gmi7i<3. 

The ^Granddaughter's ilmband z 



The grandson-inJaw, the only^bn-Catholic reported in 
all of /^mi7ta >1, has, a large and cbrriplicated family 
tree his awn. Most^ are step- and half-brothers and 
sisters from his father's _three inarriages, and all,:ap- 
parently, are on the best: of terms; they turn to: this 
young man for advice with their jjroblems since ^he is 
the oldest: He adds; though; that he and his wife try to 
i^lye^their pwii problems without going to members of 
either famiiia. 
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Ib 1965,^heri Jie^w^ 28, he came directly from Mexico 
on a permanent haab to work in the fielda arpuhd the 
^wn. Ndw^a mamteriance sweeper for a lai|fe auto- 
motive plant, he has sbmebbw managed^ to say^ieho 
mphey to assi^ his own ffamitta membere when they 
are in heed and has even sent his aAed gran^ in 
Mexio) enough^ money to rebuild her house when it 
iburned down. This is one of the fpmilias which travels 
Wck^ Mexico frequently, and visi^ the^any cousins 
and/ especially the imcles who raisedL tfi^ mothOTl^ 
boyiwim warmth and kindne^ llicse visits are impor- 
tant to the giBhdsQh*jih-la_w cmd _hisichUdreii,zas_£u^Ahe 
frMUeht visits witlttiie Michi^n brothers sid sisters 
and their father. TliS couple regret that they ^o not 
8ee4;he granddaughter's ojaer relative aBj)ften em they 
did when ttiey still lived in the ismaller towll and 
: before the children_were bo busy in sports and other 
events with their peers. . 
. _ _ . . _• . } ■ ' ' 

Prototype Famitia 

_ in many ways, this lai^e, 141-member clan is highly typical 
of that aspect of Mfeci<Sh-Amencah culture known as familid 
aL its^ most traditional, possibly because of its semirural, ex% 
traurbah aimbiehce. Cldse-khit and devoted— unicfos^ousihs, 
and aunts and uhcl^ of the saifae age group, for that matter, 
inteitiict like brothers and sisters- In-laws^ especially females, 
are drawn into the intense relationship of the network. There 
is reflected here ah embtibhal interdepehdehce which, especial- 
ly for 'the older members; Mtisfies most of the individuals' 
m:reatibhal and social, needs, jyisits^a^ gatherings beiiig 

•jin\OTpbrtaht pfe bf daily axfa weekly life. The sense of bbliga- 
,iioivH^ each to ^ help in times of economic trouble or 

'yin^^Wit^teiali loans, hbu^bld services, or child care, ap- 
^^ai€ %stem^bt ^ the sense of duty instilled in early 

■Jhil<Uib^ .l^ ?!tom vbluhtaiy^tSire arid strong emdtibrial at- 
VtfrchinMt. In general, riic^t farrtiKq riiembers hope to cbritirilie 
this -MVvblveriaerit along with eritiy iritb the ecbribniic ar<^ social 
iriai|iistrearii bf their locality. _ 

their Fsli^ V , 

: With the exceptibn bf bnj^ third^erieratibri iri-law, the f ami- 
lia members are Cathblic. Their faith arid their church are an 
integral arid accepted part bf daily arid weekly life, althbugh 
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oiily xQoiine ritual participation for some: Family bonds are 
strenifthened farther, when godparents are chosen for christen- 
ing. First Gommunion ,-and confirmation: Sena-Rivera says, 
though, that this custom is not as strong as it is nearer the 
border or in Mexico itsetf, where the /Tictive" kinship, the 
practice of "claiming" relations through godparenting, is aiap 
still strong. ) 

Marriage and Divorce ^ 

^ thmiHa A teneci^t also, changes in patterns of marriage and 
divorce: A ^ift_ toward intermarriage with other groups is 
rather tioticeabJe among ihem: From the one '*out-marriage** 
oat_ ot eight mairiages in the- second generation, the daughter's 
second marriage to a -Puerto Rican, Jp nine out of sixteen 
marriages-irt the third generation^^ight to Anglos and one to a 
(Suban, the irend is striking: Striking^ too, is the assimilation of 
most of these spouses into the warm interaction of the famitia. 

According to Seria-Rivefa, familias \n his study were in one 
respect hot typical of many that he knows about: There were 
rib common-law marriages among them. Only Sra. A*s daughter 
had what was ajppaferitly a less than "fdrmar* marriage. Serial 
marriage is quite acceptable, and divorce is hb Ibriger frbwn^ 
on. As Seria-Rivera sees it, usually divbrce ''has rriearit that 
they haven't Ibst anything. In mbst cases, the children stay 
within the famittas. It*s an in-law. Usually a male, whb leaves. ^ 
The divorce is not with the sbri, the blood line, sb the daughter 
keef^ the children. And apparently, when there is intermar- 
riage or tnarriage ynih a divbfced person, a man brings his bwri 
^children, who are gladly accep^:«d into the extended family.** 

Language and Assimilation 

The p-aridsKiri articulated a concern about a trend he has 
observed \n Famitid A and ambrig his friends in the Michiaria 
area when he express^ his regret tfiat so many younger geri- 
eratiofi members know so little Spanish. In fact, the interview- 
ers observed that given names in the fourth generatibn have 
been Anglicized when they are not actually non-Spanish. 
,^ jSeha-Rivera has noticed change in his own ^bup in ribrtherri 
New Mexico arid sbutherri Cblpradb. He adds, however, when 
spe^feifil^Wl)bth customs arid language, that at present, with 



the huge numbers of Mexicans and other latins conung jin, 
there is still a good deal of language retentioii^Referring par- 
ticularly to the Los Angeles area, he remarks: "They come 
across irifeLA now arid work in small industries directly for 
Mexicairis ^in^EBt-f or Mexican fpremeji, and shop in Mexican 
grocery stores. Even big super markets have Spanish clerks . . 
Now . the burden is on shops and restaurants who serve these 
prople rather than on the minority struggling to make their 
wishos known^in^JEnglSh. This change has taken place in less 
than ^ generation: Now social services in LA have Spanish- 
speal^ng- personnel and sighs on buses and in public buildings 
are in^panSh; there are TV stations which are Mexican and 
there 'are other bilingual programs. Particularly the churches 
now have the masses: and other serxrices in Spanish, so there's 
not really a great deal of need to de^Mexicariize yourself." 
_ Aa Sena-Rivera reflected on this, he rheritibhed that some of 
the bilingual programs work but that many of them are simply 
devices for assii^ilatidn jn a bi^hgual, bicUltUral civilization; 
Certainly it hafl^h^n found J&hbhg other groups who are 
making their waj^ into the mmhstream of American life^that 
8at|^action is ^eater and alieriatibh less among those who 
hat^e achieved ^^^'bicultural balance, by retaining much 'of the 
oia while assimilating much of the new. Sra. A's^grandson sees 
this as a goal for his generation and his children's: - ^ 

j Grandsbn A sees other changes which should take place. 
While cherishing memories of the older generation jand loyi 
relationships with them, he feels that the^ younger generations 
of'Mexican Americans should more "independent'' and lebo 
aditibhal. Ffiendflhip with Angl<» should be fostered, he be- 
lieves, arid younger Chicaria^^shbuld make an effort to partici- 
pate iri and enjoy things whiclfc^ their parents did not (br^buld 
riot), such as travel and dating alone. Chief among the interests 
to be promoted is sports, the grandson's own personal delight. 

The "Noripe'^soris" . 

A strange custom appear|^ during iriterviews. Usually, sever- 
al interviews were necessary to fill out the^hranches on each 
family tree, arid bccasibrially a -few brancl^ were not leafed 
but cbriipletely. "Somebody would cro^p^p^i^e^^^^^ somebody 
there, arid we'd try to sti^aighten them 6u^': What's a: child 
doirig over there in that Iiousehold? He was Ixjrri over here.'' 
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And in the ci^ of a/lgS^le of families, -'all of a sudden you 
realise there's somebK^ fl^haisri't even being talked about, and 
the person is declared alihost.a rioripersgh."_ 

There was neVer any attempt to intrude or to probe more 
deeply than the family members wished to go: The interviewers 
were struck by the firm, quiet refusal to reveal information 
about a recent or inirhihent rupture in any couple, in tlie. cases 
where someone had, seemingly, ''disappeared," clues came only 
from comparing cbriv<5rsatiphs and interviews among the var- 
ious persons interviewed in the same famUia. Females mid 
^^^^^L^^^^^^^" involved in divorce had apparently rejoined their 
own extended families. 

This kind of mystei^ first showed up in Famiiia A when Sra. 
A neglected to mention some of tjie daughter's children, and 
only later did the interviewers learn that the A grandparents 
had actually legally adopted this granddaughter, it wias this 
same granddaughter who mentioned one uncle who did not 
visit with anyone because he has "set himself apart." Later, the 
interviewers realized that this was the individual who had 
refused to see them. The rhysteiy remained closed. 
^na-Rivera said, "I didn't probe to find out exactly what 
theSe people had done that was so wrong that they were kicked 
out of the family. Since it was sensitive, the only way we found 
^ut was from a word here and a word there; then from ^iffer- 
^nt interviews we pUt the mysteiy together." He has obsenred 
that mental health practitioners who are not of or very close to 
this ethnic group are riot likely to appreciate what being cut off 
in this way mearis, ribr to Uriderstarid how this diminishing 8f 
identity can destroy ari iridividUal arid his sense of self 

Famma B\J\ persons, 26 households, of urban-industrial, mostly 
blyte-collar orientatidn. 

The First Generation: The Great-Grandfather 

: Senor B, described by his ihterview^^ as "an intro- 
sp^tive, uncomplaining, philosophical man of strikirig 
calm and-persorial dignity," Jvas reading a Spanish- 
language Bible when the interviewers arrived.. He arid 
his wife are Baptist coriverts, the only::^ones in the 
family. AlthbUgh literate in his own language, he has 
rnastered little English and was interviewed in Span- 
ish in the upstairs flat of their two-unit house. 
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In 1921, after several bitterly hard early married years 
in Texas, the Bs rhigrated to thisism^^ 
city in Indiana, acrt^ the State line from Ghicago. Sr. 
B worked 3 years past retirement at^ 
paying for the-modest_but w^l-maintained house, situ- 
ate! 20 yards frbrh orie end of a rail^ 
and next to a small ironworks: plant. This neighbor- 
hood once had rnany youngs Me^dcaii feriilies in it^, 
since they- :censider^ it a good jplace to raise their 
children. Now, it : apj^rs to mixed black a^ 
' ' Latino, ' ' the local term for mixed Spanish-origin 
people. 

The great-grandfather was born in Mexico City in 1893 
a maid/and^ prpi^^^'^^w^^'^ 
he was 16^ and placed in a governrhent orphanage with 
hisi4 siblings, since the few relatives still living'were 
unable or unwilling to take therri in as was the custom^ 
I^e orohariage was a good one, according to Sr: B., and 
he and his brother learned linotj^ingi the brother's 
Hfeldrig^ profession and Sr: B^s source for wid Jobs since 
he retir«l from his job as a foundr^iworke 
the two brothers* age forced them to leave the orphan- 
age, they feared cbnscnpticm- dueiito^the I^ 
Since Sr. B was unable to Juid a secure job he decided 
to try his luck i/n theiUnited States^ahd^ 1?11, when 
less |han 19 year^ old, he paid a small fee, shoSved his 
receipt,^ and w|dked across the bridge from Ciudad 
Juarez to El Paso, Tefx: 

Sr. B hp mairitmried contact with his brothers^j';and_ 
sisters in Mexico, writing and sending rnpney ^h^^ 
they said they needed it' and once I'Bceiving iporeB^x^ ^ 
from a brother so that he could yjsit MexiGP:Gii5^: W • 
misses the^ vacation trips^ there or to Baja California ta^ ' . 
visit Sra. B's sister. Sr. B resets ihat his de^^ 
and their relatives in Mexico have no contact with 
each other, and iblames his offspring's lack of mt^rest 
on the fact that not all 'of his 44 grandchildren and 
none of his great-grandchildren can speak Spanish. 

He is grateful for his progeny's frequent visits,^whieh 
he feels are voluntary '^roud that he has never needed 
to ask for their helpt lias^metimes h^^ 
although there were times they did not want him to. 
Dccasibnally, he has::paid small debt^^ f^^^^ theni without 
informing them: In his view, respect and obedience are 
the basis oT 'iharmojiy" in the family, and he hs^ in- 
sisted on this for his wife and, "if the\r wish,'' for 
himself as well. A key to this man in his famiiia is his 
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wife's repeated comment to the interviewers that Sr. B 
^aat'^good man," which meant to them that he was 
kind and gentle, not a drinker, and provided as best he 
could. 

The Grwl-Grandmolher 

In 1912, when she was 15, this lady mamed Sr. B, who 
-'treated her right," and bMaii with him their struggle 
for Burvivfid. Even though they lost three of theii^drii- 
dren^ before the age of 3,, and Sr. B was ab]e to earn no 
mortL than IQ cents ah hour in his various joh« in 
Texsra, Sra. B ww happier than she had feen for many 
years. iMotherl«B shortly za^ births Sra. B and 
her siblings spent ^Jiappy years with her paternal 
grandmother,: then z went: with her father ahcf his 15- 
year-oid bride to TeMs, where jobs were difficult and 
pay small. Wheiii he wMzk^led }?yza Irain a few years 
later, the young stepmqUier signed away claimant 
rights and^retumedrto ISlj^^ dai^h- 
ter and Sra, B's brother and plder sister: She placed 6- 
year-old Sra. B and thie .^ther sister in a Catholic or- 
phanage in San Antonio. 

In the orphanage, Sra. B received only a year brkin- 
dei^ari^n, the extent of h^r schooliB^. Her fondest 
memori^ were pf several yeady events in the mdiith 
of May^hen the children were allowed tb^b into the 
deserted street in front of the orphanage at 4 in the 
morning to run and play> a freedom Sra. B loved. They 
all looked ibrward to that one month, when they were 
^l^_tr?ated to a ztrip to the circus and to :ah early 
morning walk to the old San Antonio Mission where 
they had breakfast. 

^ler abbut_2 years^ when she was barely 9, Sra. B was 
'^adopted" by :a& Anglo family who had assured the 
' Sytnsz:S_h6_ would, be itr^^ a daughter. Actuallv, 

. her mmy duti^ included: feeding^ dr^iiig, and batn* 
the invalid father jShe had^ to jleep bh a mat 
rather than in one of the extra bedrooms and was 
TOverely beateii when theguardiaM were hoi satisfied 
with her work. On the second occasion that the coach- 
man's kindly wife retried the beatings to the orphan- 
age, ah interpreter came sb that the little girl's story 
co^d be tojd to the English-speaking liuhs, and she 
was returned to the orphanage. 

When the stepmother and her new husband regained 
custody of the children, the younger girls were put tb 
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work for ''Aitieflc^ni" if hduMhold helpers: From tlus 
expeneiic©, Si« B Jeamed English well, a broi^eyer 
for jiftelf and her ramilia. Because of her miser- 
able chH^^d, she and Sr. B I^ally adpi8^__and 
raised two grahdchildreh whose parents were divorced. 

At the time of the interview, Sra. B wp_trying to 
recover frbniL the^ amgutatipn of one leg below ^e 
knee. Although uncomfortable, a bit detft and s™er- 
fajg from some lape€« in memoiy, she viewedjier pres- 
ent -life: with contentment because ^f her_ husband b 
devotion, her childrehi fteguent visits^ ra^ reh- 
gioul convictions: She wishes only that she wge jm^bo 
dependent on her husband |uid oldest daughter^ wh^ 
clffii for her daily. Sra. B^stat^ that she has tned to 
teach aH of them to do what's right and not to bear 
any grudges." 

TTie Second Generation: Daughter 

This woman, widow of a Mexicra-bom steel worker- 
mechanic, stiH has her uhmfl^ned eldart ^a^ 
clerical worker, her ^four school-age chadren,^ and an 
IS-year-old niece m hetco^o. Her daj^ are fillM witli 
babysitting for aziWS^grandson and t^ing care of 
Sra B,^ but she fiWdii to eiyoy her cMdren s 
grandcTiildrenli'M and the twi<»-weekly 

visits of moBt3j|h^i»rother8 and sisters to their par- 



1^16 daughter feels that her famiga iszharmonioiis^m^^ 
always will fe Indeed, she is confidmt that lier c^ 
dfen will remember her teachih^Jfepwt for^ their 



dffspnhg t<«ether as often as possibW^mmented: 
"me she usrally goes but of her way--^he ma^^ 
flautas, rrwte^ enchit^das, menado^ Then she call^ ev- 
erybody up, and everyone gQ^j^rz If somw^^ 
make it, she fee^ reatbad SheTHces to^et everyone 
tMether ever:^ so fpften, you kSow. For Christmas, all 
the sisters-in-law and daughfers help her^ make a 
whole Jot of tamales. We exchahge Mte, all of us. It s a 
close famUy. Real cI^st^Thf Grandma and Grandpa 
are there, toof ThanksgiVi«iMmd Christmas at her 



ents. 
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house .... She does a lot of the cooking, but we all 
bring something . . . 

The Son-ih-Ldw 

?5i€lB8' son-in-law, husband of their third youngest 
child, was interviewed in Sjpanish in the couple's >yell- 
fe^pt duplexi^ in a neatly maintained neighborhood of 
^ solid lower-middle or middle-middle eeonprhic:: leyel, 
" oyei^^he viadueti^and about a mile from the Bs: Five 
children live at home and four elsewhere.^^A 25^ear- 
old daughter, M elem^^^ teacher in this 

city, was espedaily interested in the study. ^he :ahd 
. her father tried to persuade her very shy mother to b^ 
interviewed. The mother's older sister, to whom she lis 
t very clc«e, was instead the other respondent for her 
geheratioh, a fortunate circumstance for the stud^i in 
view of that daughter's pivotal position in Fumiliu B: 

TOe^h-in-law's^ex interaction has 

been consistent aim strong. He mmntmns^ close: jti^ 
with his relatn^, ai^^ sevSal times a 

year to visit his sibtogs, whont he has often helped 
with medical exi)enfie€L]and_4n dthe^ ways. He and the 
brother who lives nearby see each other nearly every 
day, and their children'^ frienjiship for each other is a 
source of pleasure to these men His children's and 
grandchildren's visits, even t^^ he and his 

wife dpii bring this man satisfaction and joy. He gives 
the im predion that these interactions and the fre- 
quent^ yisita mth his wrife's faj;nily are voluntary and 
eiyoyabie and will continue. 

The Third Generation: The Grandson : 

This 23-year-old man is a maintenance worker at the 
cnty'e largest steel m^^^^^ of the men of 

Eamilia B work. He lives witk his wife and smjill son 
in a ^n^bedroom apartment in a nice-looking, four- 
ibjyaiding ;among several good ones on its side of 
the: str^t, along with s^verfd commercial buildings 
and a i)€U'^:Aer(>M^ the noisy street are a number of 
small Industrial plants. 

I3ie ^andson ^seee his indther once wery week or two. 
He gjTOs her a small portion of h» paycheck and, with 
his sibjin^^coritributes to larger Jift^ such as a wash- 
ing machine or appliance, at Christ- 
mas. He vsits the grandparents ahR)ut brice:^a^ month, 
with phone calls in between, and takes them places 
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when they ti^j: rides, % service he frequently provid^ 
'for his mother-in-law when she delivere her J^von prod- 
ucts. Bal^SLttihg^ as well as occasional loans of money, 
usually ^comes from his in-laws. He sroms to jm 
little effort to ^ his relativ^ except while at his 
mother's but wishes that they were clororiandi^la^ to 
make 1 more effort in the future: He also wishes,, he 
says, that he and his brotheire imd sktera i^ould talk 
seriouslyL about what is going on with them" and not 
be content with *'just having fun together." 

The Grdhdson^s Wife 

Fleeing from an "overly 8tnct, jeap_iw"i husband, th^ 
yoimg woman^ her to the United 

: Stat^froHL^^^^ native Guadalc^ara andiraisedjier in 
this cit^ :51if ^^^g^ sees her mother 

often, stays with her wlien her husband is on the night 
shift, jmdiialks often on the phone^ Her relationship 
with lier mother-in-law is frequent landj lwng^^^^^ 
^ially warm ^th her husband's ^oun^er siblings. 
Thia youi^ woman revels in the_ clbsenefis^qf her hus- 
band'sifamilSvand her dream, when they can afford it, 
' is to go with iier husband and son to yisit her mother s 
relativjM iii Mexico, which she enjoyed when she was 
youn^r. 

Of her ^n's^ future relationship with his familmy Jhe 
says, "I think just how we^v^it all the time; as^he^ts 
older, it's going to blend into his heart that he's pmg 
to want to. And they Jjye him a lot of love: I^don t see 
how he wouldn't want to, you know . . . ." 



J%e Granddaughter 

This young woman, a 27-year-old bank clerk, lives wilh^ 
her husband aiid sbniiji Abe carefully furnished down- 
stairs unit of a converted two-story house on a ^ell- 
kept street occupied iby^pepple of apparently lower- 
middle income^ The adopted married grandson (>/_ Sr. 
and Sra. B lives upstairs^ Busy 6pA striving to be inde- 
pendent, the granddaughter does hot see her relatives 
often or talkbhAhe telephone w^th them, unlike many 
of thf others who spend a great dealipf time jbhis way. 
Her son i&iaken to his grandmotbCT s _and picked up 
by his father, so that this Former ihteracjbibri- between 
the two generations of women is curtailed^ Both par- 
ents are pleased that their son has this^ppdrtunity to 
get to know his grandmother and the great-grandpar- 
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^ ente; |t seems not to cxxur to them to pay for this 
service* however, in spite of that lady's need. 

The granddau^iter giv« the impr^iod of needing the 
^miZw continuity^ M ties; she says that 

she eryoys bemg with_her relative and has no outside 
fri^df. She is e^^ that she visit her 

_grandp€u^t8 at least once a month, even though she f 
^cannot really ::Cpmmimi grahdfathen Of 

Sra^ B says, "My grandmother^ a wonderful 
TOrsdn. ThereV no She's the 

best person I've ever known, aitd I'm giad that my son 
is over there every day." 

Gmnddaaghler^s HmbarM 

TKs J^Hce^detjKrtive is: a third-generation Mexicanr 
Americ^ whose jsarents^ were born in Iowa. The 
|atherLa_raUn»d^ w^^ like his own father, brought 
his family to this city where some ofthe other meh^f 
the^ fimyy still: i^brk in steel f mills. The young 
man's mother, who visits them aboiit^oiice a monthvis 
fi^ hpme-dempMtra agent for the Indiana Uhi^rei- 
ty extension service. He visits her occasionaSy^^hd 
se^Wi^his J^punie brother, a welder^ who lives in a 
neOTbyjnty, about twic^ a month. Hpsees his younger 
sister, who isi a high sc friend dr his wife^ and her 
husband naore frequently, since they get tc^ether often 
l^^layi^basketball. Ot he is mainly cohcemed 

with his_ immediate family^ and, like his wife, he indi- 
cates thatj as a_cpuj)leL^^^^^^ prefer to be independent 
&d that their chief interaction is at large gatherings 
of the fdmilid. 



t^sChrcanas 

The remarkable women of Familia B epitomize, for Dr. Sena- 
Rivera at least, the strength of the countless women, Mexican 
and Mexican-American, who have borne children, prepared ta- 
males, enchiladas, and all the: r^ foT cbuntl^ familia mem- 
bers, and worked side by side in the fields with their husbands 
and children. This kind of life has been the histbrical lot of 
these women oh the estates of the_padr6he3 in Mexico and on 
the lands of Texas, New Mexico, ckliforhiai or Midwest farm- 
ers. At the same time, apparently, rnost pf them have managed 
to buttr^ within their fdrnilias, as ah integral cprherstbne of 
their culture, the image of male domiriahce, in spite of the low 
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social and erohbmic itature of their men. Rotations given 
below, from (X)inmeht8 made by some of the B women to the 
interviewers, well illustrate their lives and their forceful per- 

-Sbnalities. • : z^::_ z : : 

Sra. B, heraelf, exerted great influence on her famay tecause 
of her strong maternal control and her fluency in English 
which, d^pite her illiteracy in both Spanish rad English, aided 
her in dealing with ah Anglchdoriunated wcffid:jnie help to her 
family in this one area alone was ^measurable ahd^ fur^ 
she iiM ho language barrier to sejMffate her J'rom thirds and 
fourth generation members. Her wBl was indomitable and her 
devbtibh tenaciously directed atjsavmg her prc^eny frbm the 
l>byerty Md unhappiness she Imew bt her chU and from 

the^deprivatidn of her early married years in Texas^ __ 

Her ambitibh for her family is reflected in her granddaugh- 



anfi^nce in awhUe I hear someone say. "Well,r^tLYe 
got money to do something " I ^b, but they forrat^that 
I wbi»k hard and save: I've been working since I waSjja 
fretfinan in high school. iWler i went 

back to my counselor^nd he said, "Nowj you dbn-t 
want to go ta jx^llege^ybu're just going to get mar- 
ried." You know; But I decided to go. Krst 1 got a job 
there (IndLMa^ University, Bloomingtorri then I en- 
rolled. Sometime it was reaUy hard— I jy&it 
any money. But I wbuld never call niy mother. I don t 
. know if it was a sense of pride or becajisej didn't want 
' to impose bri her — she didn't have anything. 

Loneliness brought together the six "Latince^' Vha were at 
the Univereity at that time. This girl helped ratablbh a Mexi- 
cah-Americah prbgram and is very proud of how well some of 
the members^ including some women^have done. As she added, 
some of the women "even b^^ ^ - 

She mamed at age 20, 3 years after her father died, midLsays 
Of the early years of her mamage: "We started out^^^ zero- 
nothing. We paid for bur bwri wedding. We saved up for him to 
go to school because I w^anted him to get a degree real bad— 
that meant a Ibt to me. We lived in furnished apartments and 
whatever .... He finished his, degree in night school . _. 

fJow she is hot certain about finishing the 2 1/2 years she 
' needs to get her own degree because of her commitqient to her 
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husband and child. But she wants it very much, "just to have 

it:" _ _ 

-|1ie granddaughter-in-law, tod, shows the kind of support for 
her hasband that has helped these Chicarios to "rnake it" ih alfi 
alien culture and an unfriendly work envirdrimeht. 

1 tell hinvto be, a foreman^ you kridw, or a big shot at 
^ the^^Mill---ndtjiist_tb down. Like before, he was an 
^ iron worker, and when it snowed, he wad laid off . ^ . . 
Ndw he-sin the MilL It's less money than before when 
he was at the foundry, but there's always wdrk wheth- 
er there's rain or a^storHb^r^ngt a^ the benefits . . . . 
But he had to start at th^bottorn, in the labor. Twd 
months ago, he took his exSm to get into mechanics at 
the MilX So, like, I would always build him up— you 
can do this, just try, ydU're hot dumb. You've got to do 
that to your husbanci. If not, they don't think much of 
themselves— just so they're rriaking money, they're 
happy. They should try to make more, and get up high, 
1 think : : : : . 

Discrimihatidh 1 

Sra. B's pdighant memories of her ht^band's work experi- 
ences are sadly typical of the experiences of - ail- too many 
Mexican Americans and, for that matter, of most socioeconomic 
cally depressed newcomers to the United States work force. She 
described his struggles while working for the railroad ifi- Texas: 

All the Mexicahsz were a^ the hardest jobs, vftke 
digging, even if you could read and write— as he can- 
ana were able tpjiaridle l^ter::^^^ Why? Because we 
were Mexican. They wouldn't give us^ chance at ridth- 
ing. There were many ^|ses . ^ . Some of the fore- 
men were very mean. Troy would see that you were . 
marked down at the store fdr more than what you 
boughti and you always owed more than you made. 
That's not fair : . . . 

_ Jn the memories of the great-j^aridparehts of Familia By 
^^^^i"?^^^^ extended beyond the work place. As Sra. B re^ 
membered it: 



Life for the Mexican i^as pretty hard .... It was 
alrndst like fdr the oolped.j Th was a lot (oft dis- 
crimination. They wouMn't allow you to eat at a table 
with a white— thi5V wduld separate you. Once I went to 
meet my husi^nd in another city: in the morning I 
wept to a restaurant by the station td have breakfast. 
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Now, i am pretty light and I can pass. They served me. 
Wien I Feturned^ San AntonicMsrith my husband, we 
stopped at the same r^tauraht. They saw ^Jiusband 
M Mexican. They wouldn't serve us upAront: They 
wanted to serve us in the kitchehy. ... Ny_ 

Sra. B added that ihinj^ had not been too different for Me^i- 
cans where -they now live. She said that her husband ^adr. 
alwa^^d to wortat the hafd^t jobs in the steel mills, under ^ 
unheai9iy conditions, and that Jie was never steadily employed 
or for many days a week^ Sra. B then added, lest she make the 
one * 'white" interviewer feel uhcomfortable, \\l owe rib grudges 
. . . i take things as they cblrie^as God sends them." 

- _: . ' . V _ 

EfTiplbymeht J 

in regard to the employment: prbbleg^ brthe Mexican 
iSenrahs, as with a study of illegal immigrants which he 
hop^ to do, Sena-Rivera is afr&id that his .stucjy, while good 
and valid^ may be used against these people. V You (^ manipu- 
late family assbciatibris, partiularly emotive \teB|S^^^ to get 
at the various members aiM manipulate them'^feSs^ ^^^^^ 
down the work forte,'* he explained. ''Eh^en these individuri 
laborers say that. This persbifs will stick with thejqb becarDse he 
has greater responsibilities to a wide range of people. They can 
make greater demands on him than on another worker. I've 
seen that. Tve heflid 'white' employers speak in th 
Td rather have a Mexican worker b^u&e J k^^ 
steady arid work for less, because that money has to go to a lot 
bfj^bple."' z : m:::: 

While agreeing that many iinmigi^t grou|» have met with 
similar difficulties, he added, ''Our badluck is that we came at 
the erid of the Iridustrial Revolution, Sb that as a group we are 
locked irito that stage of histoigr that we can't get out of .... 
Arid even if we were able to^ move up, it's in categories that 
don't make that much diffei-ence^ fcike m academia . . . it's high 
prestige^ but it's^tin a middle-class occup^itioh iri bur society 
. : . Each grbu^ has had to work its way in bur cburitiy; that's 
true, but here, now, the average persbh has tb work riiuch, 
much harder." 

. Fdmiita S in the thir^ generation has a number of except 
^tions to the blue-coil caste of the older members. In addition 
to the police detecti\ ,'rahdson-ih-law and His clerical-worker 
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wife, that generation includes a computer programmer, a musi- 
cian, a telephone operator^ a bilingual teacher, a secretary^ a 
bank employee . n i a salesperson. Among the other young, 
adult grandchildren, there are severed college and university 
students. It is hard td say whether they are feeling at their age 
the constraints of their time arid their ethnic groups of being 
"locked in," as Sena-Rivera desezibes it. Whether, fuller entry 
into a bicultural world arid erriergerice of rriore of the women 
^^^ 0^ ^"to the working world will rnake a difSer- 

ence in famiiia life is a matter for further study. 
Of this famiiia, the iriterviewers rioted that they ''did not 
sense of beirig-at-the-bbttdrri or depression frbrii any 
1^^"^ or similar rieighbdrhcRxis arid espe- 

ci^y not from Sr. and Sra. B. At the sariie time, we do not 
wish to convey the impression that various rrierribers of Fami/ia 
^^^^^ A^^^^^^ working toward raisirig, their 

present: socioeconomic status:" j 

Changes 

The graridsori'^ perceptions are interesting, in his. interview, 
conducted in English with much Anglicization of Spanish sur- 
riames, he riiade distinctions arhong his relatives^ calling 
ahybrie born arid raised in Mexico "Mexican." To him, /'Ghica- 
no" stands for thc«e born in the States but who ''think like a 
Mexican," arid "Mexican Ariierican" means those of yt^^^ 
descent who "thirik like Arriericaris." 

The prbpiriquity of riibst of these pbor slum houses to their 
neighbors arid the eriforced prbpiriquity of their numerdus occu- 
pants to each other certainly dd riot epitdrriize the Arriericah 
Dream. They are riot the Dream pictured iri gldssy rnagaziries 
or on the ubiquitous televisiori, whose aerials project frdrri 
every J:enerneiit, But the always-rddm-fdr-drie-rridre hospitality 
for_ other memters of famiiia has beeri ari assUrarice of the 
enduring Qualities of the Chicano kin network. Will these qua- 
lities endure unchanged? 

The Third Generation- members of the B Famiiid who were 
interviewed indicate a possible _drift l1iere is an embarrass- 
ment about inadequ^ space and enforced closeness which may 
interfere with the old hospitality-de^piteinadequacies. The 
granddaughter, who wants to continue the large gatherings at 
Christmas, at least, like the all-famiiia party she went ''all 
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ouf for tHe previous year^ is looking for a larger house because 
'Ijdon't RSre the room'' to ehteftain adequately. The grandson 
mScatesi that _he_ does not visit his siblings formgilly, or they 
him^ except for caiiing on his next-older brother who has just 
bought a Souse where, the grandson feels, visits now will not be 
an imposition: 

fT'ransmlsslori of Values ' : 

^ Familia S, thrpughout its generations, demonstrates well the 
transmission of values. The fathers in all of the famiiias in this 
study have been instrumental, in both precept and example, in 
teaching respect arid obedience to one's elders and love and 
volition in helping all farnilia meriibers. In addition to reinforc- 
ing these principles^ the riibthers have been largely responsible 
for teaching moral strictures Juid proper behavior to the yoiirig 
women of the farhUias. The B*s grahddaughter-iri-law reported 
the lessons from her Mexican relatives, especially her own 
grandmother: 

Not to take, the pill! Take when God gives me a child, 
not to abort it, and to have as many cWldreh as he 
wants me to, you teow .... Respect — respect for your 
elders, respect for your Mom. 

I always had to respect my. Mom i and' i did! She 
brought us up real strict, like the Mexiemi custom. 
Like my hj^band couldn't come into the house for the 
longest time while we were dating! She just didn't 
want him in the hoi^e "tinfess ^ ^^^^ 

you — is going to ask for your hand." Fd say, **WelI, 
Ma, weVe riot li^>4nj^ like tha^ and she'd 

say, "Wfiiie you're under this roof you are!" But then 
he prpv(^ himself, like there wp no h^ky-panky, a^^ . 
he didn't get me pregnant or anything so_after 3 years, 
she let him come into the front (enclosed) pbrcW^^W^ 
had a little color TV there to watch together^ We went 
together for about 5 years befc we were married arid 
he was fin&lly allowed inside the house. 

She said her ^^S^B^^^ tbLlJ|er later that he wbiildri't 
have riiarried her .^^P^^ beeri ''easy" arid that he was glad 
iier mother had b^ft siript with her, would be strict like that 
j^vith his own daughters. His yiewpbirit dc^s riot eritirely reflect 
the trend reported for some third-gerieratibn riieriibers, who are 
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trying to adapt to different dating patterns, among other ntore 
''Americah" \^ySyX^ 

iSince ihe 'in^^i^ev^^^ Senora B has died. The interviewers 
were of the opinion, when talking with the f ami lia, that the 
group apF>eHred to be at a crucial point in their cultural con- 
tinuity: Serior B did not give the impression of stimulating 
enough emotional reaction alone or of having the_materifiLl 
resources which might com p^risate for that lack. They f^l, 
though, that the daughter who hasibeen with her mothe^t 
the center of visits during the older lady's '>illness and 
granddaughter who appears to want to continue the larger 
faihily gathering may be able to carry on the role as the 
familia focal point.) ^ - 

Q- ?^ petsons,_seyeri hpusehoW metropolitan central 
city, rnixed blue-collar and other occupations. 

The First Generation: The Great-Grandfather 

In 1917, when he was 22^the now-^^ 
this familia came ^ the metropolitan center in Michi- 
gan where the fgmi/id still liyes. This retir^ auto- 
motive worker spends jnost of his days and nights 
cheerfully looking a^ invalid wife. The interview- 
ers were impressed with his gentle dignified m^her 
and the fact that he was not embarra^ed to iS doing 
women's work; they noted as well the emotive ihterde^ 
pencSncy of the couple. 

Their home is old, spacious, and reasdriably welLkept 
up, on the first floor of a two-family dwellings that they 
T^^^^y?]^o^t/*;he years, the upstmra flat, ^with its 
separate entrance in the back, has been occupied suc- 
cessively by o^et famiUa memters: Sra. G-s parents^ j 
an aunt and her husband, a patrolman ^andson and" 
^is wfevaay r ow a newly married granddaughter and 
. her Ir^h-desccut, automotive-worker husband; The C's 
1 ^der daughter and her husband live next door, y/here 
Sra^ S's childless- sister and her husband, both d^ 
-ised, had lived. The C's other daugKter and her ccwa 
^ not far nt,vay. The neighborhood is largely of Mexi-. 
can and other Latino families and appears to be^ low ^ 
income, in a blighted centrsQ^ity area ad^^ 
freeway which split up the old neighborhood and* the 
Catholic parish. 




e and ta/oj^ir ii^^^ 




tte^Stant^ young Jpfeil started wki^t^. .iipv^a 
$ta(^'haviiig:he^r^ they cpuld fmd te>jne ki^^ 



\v'r^osr/i m starving jgoiflg over-the rtioun- 

' ^ tojvaiit U^ Sr, C finally: amyi^i^n^ 

)^::mft-ked Ibr :a_few^eart before Coming 
illi^Michigah. While io TSxaSi hewas ahle fc9 
j^ J^fcfto his brothers and sisters, some xji 
re^id the brothers who caihe to Chicar 

_ " : ^ 

Sr, G^^fteh calls his brother who is still living in Chica- 
, go; tfiey rarely ^osit together .ethjanore be^ of the 
brothers arid Sra. Cs physical coriditiofeu There is 
almost no Contact : with the brother s children, since 
they are young arid busy suid -very proud/' iTie great- 
^andfather or the C Familia finds his greatest delight 
in tbe grandchildren, the_ youngest of whom stop in 
nearly every dav for treatSi^ Md_ in his gre^^ 
dren, who are often brought by for visits;^ 

iJj^ Great-GTrxndmpther ^ 

Like^^her husbarid, Sra. C loved working in the fields 
during her childhood: in Mexico, She still remembers 
the days there with her parents, a grandmother, and 
her brother and four sisters. TOe family: was suffic^^ 
ly well-to-do that Sra C nearly completed training to 
become a teacher :ahd: included French :and i&horthM^ 
to her repei^ire: In 1920, after her grandmother 'died, 
Sra, C, her^porentst an^ia r^&lated epUp^^ 

with^five children joined the post-Revolution exodus to 
the Syites itoi work-in ihe suga^^^ 

ally they settled in this small westem-Michigem city. 

Sra. C never completed her teacher training as she had 
hoped to do. She and her sisters got rnmhfenance jobs 
in hotels in the city and workei in the fields in the 
sumrher-. She met Sn C ih: this ci^^ land aRer they 
were married they settled in their present place. J'or- 
tunatel^ theyiremcxleled the jigiiseiihto two m 
ent u»it8 so that ' Sra: e^s parents could live there. 
Shortlj^i^teiwar^^herfat^^ invalid, rievej 

to wo?k again, and: had to depend on Sr. G and his 
other daught<St*s arid^their husbarids for firiaricial sup- 
port 'and on Sra. ~C for help in caring for hirh. 

Because of a loss ^f motor control, which_has caused 
several injuries, Sra. C must use a wheelchair arid 
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walker, and ^^equi^refl^MfSpet cOnfet^t eare. iJer^ is 
brightened by the attentioir of fier^ htobi&id and the 
frequent z visits ofz her: dauffhte^ and: ^ 
and offspring and the cookejr food: 'they bring. The " 
patrblrhanzgrahdsqnj who iit^^^*" 
precinct, stops in^ often, aa do the fflcanddaUi^ters'aiid 
the^:gr#M^J^dcMdfen. The AngTd grand^n^-law : 
come frequently, tod, and each cpthein has brought Jhs- 
mbtheizto ^it. A great souit^e of-jpride -is 
all of her offspring speak both Spaiiish ahd English. 
She is prdud^ too, to snow <)ff the many framed photo- 
graphs of her familia members. 

The Second Generation: The Daughter 

Sra.:C relatedzprojidly that this slaughter w^ first 
''Latino" to graduate from the city's Catholic h^h 
schobl-: A former secretaiy ^d iy"e»Bntly offi^^ 
ager in ^m airmail service firm, the daughter: and her 
hi^band zipparently make an uypj^r-middle-class 
income: Their home is beautifully furnished,: far better 
than the exterior and the neighborhood would suggest. 

The cbup>le travel frequently ztOrman^ SLrtS: i)f: the 
world, especially to Mexico, and hold the familia gath- 
erings iatjheir: home: to month for first 
cousins and her closer relatives/ The entire lineal C 
/S'niZw:ga_therat her hqinezf^^ once 
at Christmas she held a dance, with a live band, for 
them. 

Her intensive :ih_teract_ipnz^w^ inpliicles ^ - 

seeing her parents daily wcid her sister almost^as often. 
Her younger daughter, recently mariied and living in ; 
the: apartment above the 6s, is ^f*r mother's: pnice 
assistant. zT^e:p|rtTolman son ar: e pi-actical-nuf^ 
daughter and their families visit - n, and the dai^h- 
teizftequentlj^^ t^es her adored grandchildren on out^ 
ings: In addition, she manages to keep ui^>vwith her 
mother's relatives in this city^ her father's "veiy ^ 
proud" nephews and nieces Jpi iGhicago, .a^ her hus- ^ ' 
Band's family in Mexico. ^ 

Tlie Bav^teVs Husband ^ ^ 

TSiis "dignified and ^mewhat formal man" met the 
Cs-jjlder daughter wh^n she was on a vacation trip to ^ 
Mexico City and took her back there after tiheir wedjj/ 
ding in Michigan. They lived there for 8 yeaf^whej« " 
he had a business and where their two older children 
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were born, and returned to thiBxity jn l551JHe is now 
sales i^hager for a large St. Vincent de Paul store. 

The husband feels close: taliw in^^M^^^^^ 

both he and the other ewn-in-law h^rtily endorse their 

wives': awistahce t^ithe o^ 

He is apparently supportive of? th^ parties which : 
his wife.^v^zfor her /om thoroughly eiyoys 

the visits of his childreti and »ahdchildreh. Before his 
br^her'^zMath, he visited him, yearly in Mexico^; > 
giving financial sup^rt as well. sees H^d|wo jsisters 
often dunhg^ their visits to his home, the '^mfc^ 
his daughter's wedding^ or during travels 
A prihci^kl concern, ne says, hjus beea to • assure the " 
education of his children: to isave them from the hard- 
ships he knew as a young man. 

The Third Generation: The Grandson 

The daughter's only son, a wterah^iiand^a MUgg j)a^^^ 
man for the p^t o years^ chwse. that profess^^^ 
getting the impre«sipn:J;hat ^lei^afr^^ 
for promotion in a previous occupation because he was 
Mexican, so his wife J^dv lnterw^ he gives him- 
self this d€Signat|on,:rather than Mexican Americah or 
Chicahor Since he ifrpi^ficient m Spanish and English, 
he is often called on to interpret at work, as is his 
medical-aide JistCTi a m^ pride, not only to 

Sra: e but to her son-ih-law, who insisted that his 
ehikiren foiow^>bth languages. This youn^ man eryws 
^ contacts with his 'aunt, sisters, fimd cousu^ . 
- ^ikes-to kid around with," and wshes the visits were 
more frequent. He adds that he wishefih they hadzdbne 
more things together when they were younger: Now he 
seeins particularly pissed thatzfiis sra fl^ 
cousins are developing a_&trong relationship, visiting 
back and forth and::- sJeefMngz^^^^ is to 

inculcate in his son: the same respect fen-, honesty with, 
and TOliteneM tat^^ and grandparents 

that he himself learned as a child. 

The Grandson S Wife 

'BT^is quiet 25-year^ld wqma^^feiedical technologist 
of mixed Italian and Germa^Mfitage, and her bus- 
tend Me^rmsingitheir ^^^1^^^^' ^^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
level neighborhood of i^^lMP^^BP^ brick bun- 
gaio^r ^Ihough she is busy with^er jo t^pri d home- 
makkig responsibilities, she sees her own ittj^er par- 
erits-in-law several times a week, takg^ Sunday 
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dinner with them and Jiaving her :mpther-in-law baby- 
sit occasionally. She has only pieasant memories of 
iiving with her husbanxi'sf s^e was first 

married and of their stay in the apartment above the 
.^^J^dparents. Now, 

i^|^ec& relativeaand tries to see her brother and his 
'^^m;,Wote often. Meahtime^^^ ij concern^ that Rer 
Solr'get to know both sets of his grandparents and the 
C great-graridpafehts. 

Traditions and Changes 

Except for their lack of male descent lineal h^Ts,£amiiia C 
exemplifies rnahy of the attributes -considered typicaL of this 
ethrilc family group. There are ihe pl^sical propinquity of 
three of the households, the interactions both emotional and 
dutiful, arid the occujJatipnal assistance. 

An additionad evLdence.of interdependency is the drawing of 
the sons-in-law and sa far, apparently, the graridsbris-iri-la w^ 
into the intensive, waxm- family interaction. This has occurred 
even though Sxa] G has. always believed firmly, so she indicat- 
ed, that a woman's obligation must be fim td h^r husband arid 
children. 

It remains to be seeri whether the ties that bind this /ami7ia 
will hold after the great-grandparents die and the more afflu- 
ent daughter and sbri-iri-law leave the three-household enclave 
as it is assumed that they will. Perhaps those ties will hold for 
a time, at least, because this is the daughter wfio,^ after the 
parents, appears to be the pivotal force in the lineal familia: 

Spanish Language and the ChicanOi ,^ 

This fQihitia difiere from the other three in the^tudy in a 
highly ^i^ificjtrit detail, the transmission and retention of the \ 
mother tongue everi: to: the fourtl^ genefatjoi JTOiether due 
^b^ritially to the higher educati^ of this pfiticular. great- 
graiidriidther, the extensive travels and ambition bf the more 
afflti^int daughter arid her husband, or the obvious advantage^ 
this ability has brbught to the patrolman and h5_ sister, it is 
hard to say. Perhaps each of these 1^ been a factor: Certainly, 
the rem^riibrarice arid fr^uent use of Sp^islr has facilitated 
&&rnuriicatibri ariipng the generations, even though both 
gt*at-graridparerits do have some knowledge of English: 
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'^Growing Up Chicano/' a chapter in one of his volumes of 
ukUdren of Crtsts (1978, pp. 353-354), Robert Coles describes the 
dependence of the Chicana mother on her own language: 
''Moreover, they have the Spanish language, a reminder that 
one is not hopelessly Anglo, that one has one's own words, 
one's way of putting things |^id regarding tl^ world, arid, not 
least, brie's privacy arid iridependerice. No wonder rriariy Chi- 
caria riiothers, who can sp^ak English easily, if not fluiritly, 
arid who know full well that their children will be going to 
AriglcHruri schools where English is the only or certainly tHe 
preferr^ language, choose to speak Spanish not just to their 
young children, but, it often seems, at them — as if the souritt'-W 
the language offers the rnother a sense of herself to falL hack; 
upon, a certain reserve that causes the child to feel comforie^ 
and loved . The riiothers, of coursew are talking, to- them- 
selves, reminding, themselves that tfieir children. Vmay 'well 
snfiier in the future, but at the. very bast Will' not lose their 
language, their sense of a specific heritage: a religion, a nation- 
ality:" ' ^ ; 

The GfiicShbs whbrii Coles observed arid wrbte about with 
such sympathetic perception liye: in Texas arid other parts of 
the South aiid Southwest Possibly those who riiigrated to the 
Midwest found a somewhat more egalitarian climate in Which 
to raise their children and perceived less need for thern to 
retaijt facility vn their language. Perhaps this latter group envi- 
sioned a gfeater chance of upward mobility and thought that 
chance would be more possible vdth greater skill in English: 

When more research studies of the Mexican in the United. 
States are done, as Dr. Sena-Rivera hopes there will be» the Usfe 
of Spanish only, English only, arid of the two iritercharigeably 
should be itvvestigated, with regard tb regibri, sbcibecbribriiic 
class arid riibbility, arid the iristitutibri.bf familia as a cbritiriu- 
irig arid via^ uriit. %iWill be iriterestirig to deterrhine whether 
the yburiger^erieratidris of this 'ethriic group as a 'sK^hple will 
firid, as btjier ^bups appareritly HavCj that the bilingual, bicul- 
tural rric^ is coriducive tb greater socibecbribrriic and emotional 
well-being, . 
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Fammd.MJm^M, 13 households, of urban-Industrial, mixed 
biue-coli(ff Bnd self-^rhplbyed occupations. 

The Pint Generation: The Greal-Grnftdfalher 
Sr. D, 189(^1968i was bom jn iI9u 

t^^pd ifi the sm^Edlj iniUHiominated, northwest Indiana 
Oty where most of the famUyzStiU live and cany dii 
the "family businew:" The interviewers pieced Jbgeth- 
er this: extrapnKM the glowing 

descriptions by his cmdren and included it with the 
others to complete the /amiZia picture. 

Sr. 05 father dBd at the^)eyhhih^ of tli^ Revolution. 
UnfoKl^iinatelyr ras widow and 13 children did i^t have 
tim^tadi^ade KsrexteMive lands, wth their cattle and 
goats, orange groves, and sugar cane plantations, to 
avoid:: the Ifei^olu^^ up laise 

holdings. The lands were: expropriated, ancHthe family 
mwM: to Moiy»iTe where fecwt of them 

remain. The sons found work, bought a home for their 
itibther, and cleared their father's debts. 

ARer worKng^ at vanbUs jobs in iui American-owned 
r^&ery Bi^r awhSe, Sr. D was put to running the com- 
\ ^ny's generfld::i^re.i^When he realized the opportiaii- 
ties of commercial trade, he decided to into it on his 
ovm and, what's more, to go to the Statds to try his 
luck: For a time,^ he worked in El Paso as .a peddler, 
earring household wares acrc^ the bord^>r in a horse- 
draiwn wagon. It was then that he began to court the 
boss's daughter. 

lEs next venture was to the rapidly ^5wing city of 
San: Antonio. Here he b^ah to learn EhglU»Er : IS iKs 
clothing store job, he learned^to measure for suits _and 
to alter finished, garments^ jSti^^^^ 
business for hinaelf^ Ne^_ of iai|fe: settlements of 
Mencans in the Chicago are a sp iirr^ him to go th^re, 
and he moved to the smsdl town, now a city>^ where the 
fajniiv^illzli5^^:TherC<m with pttera 

and snort, sporadic visits. ^ ^ 

His first business wasi^ shop for Jailoring, dry clean- 
ing,,! Md::Bellirig^pfiu^ J 
sidi^ pressor nry-cleaned clothing, he measured for 
sffits, cut tMi^Jnitt::!^ final fittings 

after the suits were sewn m Cmcagb. 

TT^eft of his bolts of material and machinery ended the 
operatibh at alKliit the time the Depression hit. Being 

88 : :r-' 
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wise enough to: realize that people might go without 
new or mendM: cjpthing but hot with^^ 
determined next on a Mexican foods distribution busi- 
ness. 

Then, at age 37, in spite of the Efepression and in spite 
of being broke, he made a quick trip ts? Chihualma, 
Mexico^ where his former boss' family was then 
living, and mairied his 27-year-<)ld fiancee. Even this 
was difficult. The religious ceremony following the 
civil marria|fe had to be performed in secret because 
revolutionaries were still repressing the clergy. 

Upon their return to the place Sra. D.: was later to 
d^Mcr ibe as '/the ugliest itpwh jjfe thei wqrlS^^;^tii began 
their family and the family business, wfcch wS even- 
tuedljr-tchj)royide:^ substantia l^iyine fo^ 
their seven children: The enterprise stift provides suffi- 
cient fmahcial -security D th^ she c^ri^^ve 
small sums from the proceeds to each child every 
month. 

This business has been a prime focus of family life 
throughout^the ware. The children remember the long 
hours their father workeflr late into the night and 
Garly each morning, to prepare packages d 
and other producis for sale aha delivery during the 
day. When the boys were small, they were paid dri a 
piecework basis to wrap products from the basement 
wdfk area, always after, never during, school. In the 
summers, before success led to importing more canned - ' 
delicacies frdm Mexicd, the family would go at 4 each 
morning to the Lake Michigan dunes to pick aiid clean 
tender cactus leaves which their Mexican customei5i' "> 
particularly ei^byed. 

The oldest son took aver when his father became bed- 
ridden -4 zyears l^fpre his death. At pre^ent,^ the two 
oldest sons are in the business,^ and the oldest daugh- 
i^usband :^-a sM^ T^e^^her^^two 
sons sold out their equal shares during a slump. 0ne is , 
buying his steres back* the yd in Texas with 

hfe family and quite successful in his own business. 
?5^z^au&hters never helprf m 

children^ since their place was to be in marriage and 
hdmemakihg. The secdrid daughter, ridw <livdrced, ,has 
been erhployed in the business recent ly, however. The 
youngest daughter and h^^^^J^fltt: "^^^ their own 
business,, possibly ^X^^^jri^^l'W^HPuul than that of 
the family. S^^p^^^v,^ 
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Many of the grandchildren have worked in the busi- 
ness from time to time, but, as yet^ there is no sigh 
that they are being groomed to take _over: Like the 
senior Dsj theiparents of these young people lagparent- 
ly have not pushed their children in any occupational 
directibri. While only 23: ^A^ z^d^B^^^hil^I^ AT^ 
grown^ the trend so far, both occupationally and educa- 
ti<^8^11y , -seefhs to be as worke^r^ in ^Jhe irdustrial labor 
force rather than in entrepreneurial or professional 

Sr. D's children still relish stories about their father, 
how he taught tham to show ^^liteness and deference 
to elders and, at the same UmeVtpJfe boltf and^a^ 
turoiis;: he used to t them find their own way home 
frQin Ghic^Pi trahsterrihg from tp busi all 

the way back to their own city: Sometimes he would 
s§nd : them alohe even to Mexico, to 

locate relatives and acquaintances. 

The Great-Grandmother 

Sra. D. was born in Chihuahua, Mexico^ i^;' 1900: In 
reasonabljr g(^ healthi: but wijh some menioi^ lapseSi 
she^till lives in the home wh|M she and her husband 
ended iheirzda^s iogether^- A^oilhg:^^ ^r 
as a compagicttpt,, but much of her time is spent in the 
homes -of l^i^'^ehildreri . HCT bl<fe 

that each child visit Sra: EL or take her home on a 
^Lxed day aiid eritei^^ 
^ coffee if this day coincide with her birthday or Moth- 

. : . . : 
This great-grandmother is content with her life and 
with the children's ,iov(^-- for her ^and^r each :other; 
CSlljtJthe laefc of cbmm^nicatibh - betw een herself and 
the third- and fourth-generation family members dis- 
turbsziher^ since ^e^ ugderstM Poorly 
and many of theijr speak little or no Spanish. App6r- 
^J^y ?»: h ^ r b wii (^mreh have hot Jcbnsidered th is an . 
essential part of their children's rearing as she di3l 
She used to return annually to Mexico, taking one or 
mdr^ of her cliildren ^d lat^T^^^me of the CTamdcbil--; 
dren^ so that they could see thfe * 'homeland ' and the"^ 
relatives there arid learn their parerits' riative lan- 
guage: 

: ::: . - ' :^ ^:c>-- -__ -' --- - - ■ 

Although, as a bride, shfe missed tjie trees arid greeri 
landscape of her childht)od, Sra. D set about vnllirigly 
making a home iri the rear rooms of the building 
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whem tiiejt>usihei8 was locatra. At first, there wi» a 
mattress on the floor and boards on crates Tor a table. 
Her ^ritributidri to the busineas^ was significant, even 
though she never forked in the basemen 
Her son said, ''My father had diis machismo! It worked 
in ruhhy little wavs.i^ He::^cat§|*d z tO: iny mother.zHe 
would take care c$ bringing ^uld 
take _carS of the jamUyivz- i-z-z VefeAe^af^gsei^ W^te 
eyeiywhere^the house ^rad the s1^n%^u^wouSI 'keep :; 

jyeipri things^ fimd . 
in a serious and sospicious ^i^^^^^^^^^V^t^^^?^' 
cheeks once . ^ - ^ Price my fa^^ 
behind on our lai^e, expensive ^^^^^f^^SP^^^^ 
chine (chocolate then being the mainsC^p^l^^flHH^ 
n^). She hi^tiated partial pa3ahent9 >^^gyy^f^^ 
would hot take away the machine^^md untj^hrv.;a^^ 
caught up with the payments. : This was ^^jiiMig^ 
Depr^ion *. . She did her part in so mpro^ttle 
ways . . . ' i^^S 

M(^t Mexican children, when they work in xiw fiel^ 
or other jobs, give up all or part; of their paJr;^to help^ 
Sra. D followed this practice withiher 



their families. Sra. D followed this practice 
sons and, supp^^ly for household expenses, witiy^teld 
part of their pay from their jol)S: wapp^^ 
When business seemed_ slow, the withholdings in- 
creased. The sons npwse^thispai^^^ necessity 
and partiEdly w a device to teacn them not to spend afi 
their: money as soon a s t hey made it. each phe 
raarriedr the mother returned in a lump Sum whatever 
amount had been withheld. 

/ 

Jie Second Generation: The Son — 

This unpretentious, friendly man is second to his older 
brdtl^er in managing the ^usiness and is active: in com- 

* muriit'^v^affaira. His home is in a middle-middle level 
housing Nievelopmejnt, complete with:: elementaHr- suid 
intepmediat^ schools ancL^near: the new city library: 

, The activM civic grbupgife belong to fought for IQ 
years for tKisf project, cornbatting citv pffldais and the 
ecphomically dominant st^l mi^ ifUi|dly found 
the land for it. His modestly furnished home is large 
ehpiigh for six and has a yard big enough for active 
playing. . j^. 

The son interspersed Ira English-language interview 
"^th Spanish v^nen quotiftg storfes al^^ 

famiiia. His stories of coping and succeeding were 
fiihriy but pointed, and much of the familia liistory 
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ifronizii^ iiM|ryi?w. His owh-hisfe^ is ^impr^ 
sive. He was married at 19 to the: girt ^om _down: the 
f^i^^^^SSdrlike hi|^ entire^miZwi has b^pmerihyplved 
in severai influential civici^nd rarish: organizations, in 
?Qi**#iQfi:whi^^ an officer. ppHtic^kl,^' 

he: helonged also to: the local Mexican-American self- 
fe^ifralent iasi|<^iAtiofe bf^husirie^ 
member of this nationa£:group^he a^d his entire cosa 
we^i invito to :: |i White i HoGI^ r^eptibn when 
Ramona BanueioB was installed lin a::^high Trea^ry 
I^^rtment §psitibji' during the : Nixon acmiihistratioh. 
The fnmiiia came through handsomely, with an €nve- 
\ov^:fv\\ Mj^^^ his expenses, a stbiy which the 

E^n still reiatee^XVith pride and appreciation: 

The ^n scud that tiie^^rabhthlyiMrti^ of hw^ 
tion^ usually ii^J in each others homes without the 
cliil^^fe haye i^m^ l>eenH:Airtailed:^:_aus^ everyone 
is so busy. The large, all-^mi/Mz : parties, where older 
aftd- Mungermembera Icnow: eaclr bther,^are 

scheduled for a public: park or a similar place lat^e 
enough:!© hpk} them jedJi Uke t^ planned for the 

weefc after the interview. The son observed that the 
^o?^iiS? hM always been so clcwe ahd their invqsjive- 
ment with each other so complete that, with the addi* 
tioh bf their civic membership, they have little time 
for friendships outside their own group. 



5^^z8<>S iliMpf^ about: :h& own and their filing 
for^ each :other:and^ their fhmitm. There is a busy ex^ 
ehemgCHjf hand-m and bf 

children visiting back and forth for an afternoon, a 
iwght, or^a^eek.^This stalwart /bmiZw man hopes that 
these interactions will m crease smd feaia only that he 
has ribt taught eribugh discipline to his children. 

The Son's Wife ' 

Interviewed in English but completely fluent in Span- 
ish, this busy housewife is contented with her casa and 
/ami/m relationships. When first married, she and her , 
husband lived in an apartment acr<^ the sti^t from i, 
the family business and the elder Ds' li^ohg quarters, ' 
so she would finish hu5r:housewqrk and g<j either to her'i j 
own mother's down tHS strict or lb visit her mother-in- 
' law,:wliom she liked and found: "very JpctfuL" still 
relishes her many contacts with hejt^ew^andjs^^toily, 
in visits or "at functions.'^ prepntf s^e'andf^^her 
daughter-in-law next door exclfahge^ babysitting sirv- . " 
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ices, smd there are frequent visits from thc^ who have 
left home. ' 

She believes th|it beih^ in a large family has taught 
her children love and r^pect and that growing 
near their grandparents' house was a poeitiye influ- 
ence. "Every Sunday everybody was at Grandma's 
house— all the brothers and sisters jind their wives and 
bu8bMds:^^d their- chil^^ see each othef." 

This experience and the fun of holidays as familia 
cHXfiisibns fonned ideas aty)ut themselves and 

their relatives, she says: 

7%e Daughter \ '"^^ 

T^e Ds' oldest living child, now 48, livesun ftiieighbor- 
ing suburb of the city and works as iMill-ih : bank 
teller. She was interviewed in English in her home, 
which is situated in a development of middle-middle 
. mc»me levelcNear ^d^bac^ j^tio were two 

cars,: two motor cycles, and a motor boat. Her two 
daughters^ the j^der^lely a homema^^ 
ger :a telephone representative, come by^iwith their 
Anglo husbands and childish lat least_^^^^ week, 
sometimes t^^ethe^ and often for s^^fs^n^mS baby- 
sitting and parties with the daughter'§^CTfl^^P|ldreh 
still living at home — as the daughter s^wR^fflS^tod^ 
children just sort of blend in with " 

Gatherings of the fiimiiia, especially aP^raistmas, 
when -all of them celebrate Ji^ether :ahd ihaiejCb^ 
and cooking, 4iiean a^ lot to her. She_says she jdJl J)e 
glad when 1 she^and -Jj^: siblings:^ pafe_4*esume Jhejr 
monthly get-tE^ethers;' nbw she se^ individual families 
at birthdays, graduatidhs, or weddings. 

Of the third generation,^ she noted that age pairings 
amphg: jirousms WCT^ and their fiie^^ 

have led to subsequent pairings among their offspring. 
TOis igoes on^b almost all the cousins in the var- 
ious households: 



The Baughter's Husband 

This man choee to be interviewed m: English and toh 
Anglicize the prohunciationj of Spanish surnames: fmd 
given names although he uses Span^Las a wholesale 
% ^esmah of Mexican foods for the : D business. His 
a^igiiatioiis of ethnicity were Mexican for his parents. 
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aunts, and uncles^ and Mexican American for his own 
generation and his children. 

Biei^n-iSrlaw ireme^ special fondness his 

maten^al grandparents, who^had followed their daugtey 
|er :Kere^ jbecai^z he zwas sentztbi live with \ 
about ^^ear since :they ail "didn't fit" in his^E 
^fi^se. Hejiked the airan^ment zi>eca^^^^ 
grandmother "babied" him. When his gra^i" 
Py^rbeard him telliiigi his^3gibthe^^ heiiwas 'nbt 

eager to return to his parents' because hewas so com- 
foiteble where he was him back imjn^iately , 

She didn't want him to lose his carinor or fondness, for 
his parents. 

The son-in-law has Iwsen drawn moreelpsel^ 
kin network, although hii own family of 8 brothers 
and a sister, 29 grandchildren, and 6 J^eat-Jprandchil- 
dreh is closekhit and they all care for their widowed 
mother^th visits^and sniall services. He arid his wife 
pehcl Christmas Day with his family and Christmas 
Eve with hers, llie two ^Gmi'Zios been friends 

since : the zdaughter and s»n-ih-law were children; in 
fact- a^ about 13 yeara of age, he became her flrat 
tK>3^_end.::As she said, "and my last, but with others 
in between." 

Tlie^aughter^s husband follows his own father's role 
i^Mel rland^ thinks ihej^.^l j haye ^bod relatiohs how 
"becau^ my Dad^ brought us up 3iat way Avhere we 
always get^ together and dfeuss thin^.: He always t^ld 
us that when aiw of us had a problem, to talk it over 
with ourselves. I think ^his is beautiful aiid I have 
taught this to my children:">«i^ 



Now, altho^h the son-in-law and h& brothers and 
sisters do not need financial help f rq& e^h 6th er, the^ 
often assemble for advice and for wedding, new busj* 
ness ventures, and the like. He indicates that his riiar- 
ri€Kiidaughtera ahd^ eldest son are close and that the ^ 
daughters and tbefr spous^ often Include this son and 
his dates in social activities. 

The Third Generation: The Grandson^ 

This :23-year-old man and his casa live next door-- to 
Sra^D's TOhi^d daughMwn-1^^ 1- 
4 year-old house; he is^refinishing the do-4$-yourself hase- 
!*i^B$::?oom wtieB <)ffduty fix>mr asia imlrpad 

^idtch^[tan. He is happy they chc^ inis property over 

- . ^^^^ 



severaj others ifi tT\^ developriieht because 1^ ejy 
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the proximity to his parents ahd is anxious that his 
sons and any future children be close to their famitia 
ahd get to know theih well. The children of both house- 
holds delight in visiting back and forth. ^ 

As Jtlie lOld^t^jSrptheri Jhezgrrnidson-ifrztheiSburc^^ 
advice^ as he sayH,-just what you'd expect from a youn- 
ger J)rother or JjsteiS He 

with small loans, a favor Hiey occasionally return with 
Si'^ney from their bab^^^tting^r odd jdlw 
before payday). The: gi^andson hopes that things will 
remain tlte same between them and is confident that 
they will. Since his work schedule: precludes many 
visits, he would like more /Gmi7ia gatherings, like the 
one they were : all looking forwanl to the following 
week. A speciaT recollection is the generosity of his 
^ aunts and uncles: at the time^bf his wedding land atia 
shower for his older son^s^birfli. He feels sure that they 
wbwld JieljLihirh fihcuicially or in any other, way should 
the need^rise. 

He resets that he and his siblings were riot spoken to 
in SpaSiish and have not learned it well, so that now 
he^ mnot talk^vvith his g^andniother, whom he sees 
^aBout once a week. He would like to converse in Span- 
ish but is afraid of offending his elders by unknowingly 
addressing them disrespectfully with the wrong verb 
endings, for instance. 



The Grandson's Wife 

In the intei^ew, conducted compret^ly in English, this 
third-generatibn Mexicai^rijiesceht womah^if^ the 
account^ of = a family liVBe. eveii larger than her hus- 
band's— 108 cbnsah^^ 35 inonconsan- 

gjoineai: One of her most thrilling ineinoriea is-of her 
i^^diB^i_ when so imany £ameiia: jnembera lOf: HeiL 
an(^ her husband attended that only a few tion-famiiid- 
friinds cpiyd te in^ receJStion, a situation^ 

^ ^ ^yeryone understood. That night, there was a dance for - 
"r' 2^??^<^ aiid both fdmitids. mid all tj^ree events were 



"u>^^^^^ granddau^ter-in-law: ^visits jier parents: once _a 
" - .rf^week^ sometimes^ for^breaH&st ai^z Mii^ 
|J^St&ther sefvea'^e^traditional_^und9y moming^up; 
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parties. She sees the pai^nts-iit-law every day, occa- 
sionally sharing babysitting and excursions with the 
children^ Like friendly neighbors everywhere, they 
often borrow from each other. 

TTie Granddaughter ^ 

. " TiS^^n^^ij^ of S^^D's oldest daughter was ihter- 
yiewed entirely^ ijl: TjpB^gb r- since she cannot ^nyerse 
in Sppuiish, ^ven tho^PKe. used to go tojVfepco evei^ 
^,3 years ^th her parenjto ^mdiwent tWic«^ wft^ 5ra.: D 
on her azmual tri^. Nowjhe sa;^: "My_Mom's mom-^ 
uhfortuhately we dp^t se^her as oftemas we j>rqbably 
should. For bne^hing there's a sp^h problenti)be- 
tween us becaupse she speaks Spanish an I speU Ehg- . 
Usk. L ean un^rstand a jittle bit but that's the main 
reason, we don't 5ee her much. My husband knows 
SPtWiig-of SpMMh^^^o se^herjr though, on the big • 
fam&v get-togethers, maybe on the average of once a 
Spntj^ ^hieh I kg giuch ^ --Ziehen her 

husband is coachmg tiie Httl^tef^e t^on , of wWch 
' one of her younger brother 

4 more ^ften than usuai because the pzwtice field is 
b^uhd her parents' house. Besides the Icu^ 
gatherings, she 8ee« some of her cousins sofedWiMr^^ 
ticularly if the husbands are friejgfe^f her^^^'Bu^x 
bandv^et^are the usuid favor W^^^^^ 
the family truck and givix^ bridaSHHp^, bitty ^^1^^ 
ehtly, ho other requests for help lq|P|Bn made.^ ^CL^ 

THe Granddaughter 's Hmband \r' " ^ 

He: was JS>ra: 24:yeai:^ aga in Gteicagbifi^ tliei^, 
of thejburth generation of German, Scotch, and other 
V European :an<»stiy, an immediate^ f&giily back- 

ground ^idch appears to be mixed* white^^ and Wuer * 
- collar. Genuine eiiabyment of his relcMtionship vdth ftb^ ; 
, own family and his in-laws is evident in this young ^ 
mim's account. He is happy about his twice weekly 
vis^ to hi^ parents* hpme, where he sees his siblings 
as well, and he believ^ that marriii^e and maturity 
l^^lnt|ug^t him closer to his poyrente. He said, ''What 
seemed dumb about tH^ way they treated me when I 
. 'v ^as single, I se^-now wasn't so^timb." JSeddes 8|>end- 
ing: Christmas Day with his father's side^f the family 
Mdz JiuBmer^w^keiids^ at 

he and his wife and son see fads paternal grandparents 
-phce a xty^iith. Th^ 'feel i^pbnflibiUt^r tiwiu^ theses 
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grandpafents, who live alone in Chicago; particularly 
because their son is the only gTeat-gTaridchild. 



The grandson-in-law is familiar with his wife's side of 
the family arid is happily get tirig to kribw them better, 
through visits to the parents and, on birthdays and 
holidays, to the graridrriothers. He enjoys these con- 
tacts, such as seeing one of his uncles-in-law twice a 
morith at Lion's^lUD rneetiri^^ and another occasional- 
: ly in his work. There are also social contacts with her 
same-age married cousins and mutual assistance on 
repair jofe. Things have been this way since his rnar- 
riage and he does not foresee anv change; As he said, 
''It will go dri like this forever ahii ever.' 

Predictions 

''Forever and ever?" On the basis of a Tour-familia study. Dr. 
Sena-Rivera is hardly willing or able to riiake such a strong 
speculation. For brie thirig, there, are other relevarit factors to 
be tested, especially that of sbcibecbribriiic class. Familia D 
riiakes this circuriistarice eviderit sirice, althbUgh it is the rilc«t 
affluerit arid Highest iri status bf the famitias studied, it cariribt 
be cbrisidered Upper stratUrit. 

Seria-Rivera dpes^ predict j ^however, that familm, described 
iri his study, will corifiriue for at least brie riibre full gerieratiori. 
Each generation, he says, terids to repeat with their childreri 
the patterris bf socializatibri received in their bwri childhood. 
This cycle shbUld carry, theri, ariibrig -the great-grandchildren 
as adults with their bwri househblds, iriito the 21st ceritury — 100 
years of td famitia thicand. 

Changes Coming? 

Famitia Z) is^ typical in its intensity of familia involvement. 
It appears atjqiical, however, in the decline m api^itio^^^d 
econoinic achievement evident in the ^dult- fourth-generation 
members: This- apparent decline ia reminiscen t of- the Aiiglo 
expression,^ ''from^ shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three genera- 
tions," ^oLjm unusual phenomenon. Perhaps the younger 
famHy members have the perceptiofi that Sena-Rivera articu- 
lated, that their group is "locked in" in the lower and middle 
class. Possibly^ with their /ami7ia as buffer and refuge from the 
alienation and boredom endemic in many industri|d jbfe, plus 
the added cushion of their parents' relative prospen^y, they see 
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little heed to put forth the effort hecessarv for advahcemerit 
into other occupational fields. It is possible, of course, that they 
need o^nlyLKreiUi'r hiat^^ 

Judging from the individual intexviews^ this family can bi* 
seen as happy, well-integrated, and more involved outside their 
own group than other famiiias in this study, who reported 
little activity outside of home, family, church, and work: The 
individuals who told about their community activity are proud 
of their engagement in the broader spectrum, but regret that it 
cuts into their time with the family, their first social group. 
Undoubtedly, this interaction with people of other cultures will 
make subtle changes in the Chicands' perceptions of themselves 
and their oSvn acculturation. Conversely, the pefceptidris which 
these "others" hold of persons of Mexican heritage will be 
altered as each becbnies better ^acquainted with the other. 

SUMMARY 

In presenting the sociohistorical studies of four extended 
families of Mexican descent in the Michigan-Indiana-Illinois 
region, the researcher has investigated the contribution of the 
extended family structure arid system to the individual's iserise 
of well-bei rig arid to the familid as a social drgariizatidri. He has 
explored this cdritributibri, both subjective arid material^ withiri 
three lineal gerieratibris of each fdmitid with bbjective arid 
b^MSriHerided qUestibris arid limitied direct bbservatibri. The flrid- 
i rigs have beeri charted bri iridividual family trees, with each 
iridividual placed as a secbrid-gerieratibri member arid with each 
household, br casd, delirieated withiri each familid. . 

Conclusions 

This qualitative sarnple has revealed a few characteristics 
which appear to be constant for these families in this region: 

• Migratibri frbrri Mexicb, largely to Texas, fbllbwed ecbtibriiic 
arid political tUrrilbil, repressibri of the Catholic Church, , 
divisibri of large laridhbldirigs, br fear for their lives or of 
iriductibri iritd the armed forces. 

• The immi^ants arrived with some intention of returning to 
their homeland eventually, as, indeed, many of their rela- 
tives did: 
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• Migration from Texas occurred with news of better ecoribm- 
ic and working condkions in other parts of the United 
States and with the hope of finding greater equality arid 
dp|X)rtunity for themselves and their families. 

• Catholicism is taken for granted as a part of the daily lives 
of Jthese people. (Only one set of great-graridparente and, 
apparently, one in-law in the sariiple are ribri-Catholic.) 

• Families are larger in the secbrid gerieration than in the 
first because of better and rribre extensive health'care; The 
norm appears to be hbldirig fbr the third generation so far. 

• The tehdericy tbward bUt-marrijiges increases markedly 
with the gerieratibris, arid some correlation between out- 
marriages arid upward mobility- haa been noted. In this 
group, alriibst half of the marriages are with non-Mexican- 
descerit spblises. 

• The ceritripetal force of /ami /ia is notable even in the case 
bf but-marriages since^ almost universally, the ribri-Mexicari- 
descerit spouses have been drawn into the Mexicarindescerit 
familias. 

• Upward mobility in both status and sbcibecbribriiic class has 
generally occurred unevenly Mrithiri gerieratibris, depending 
somewhat on the urban or semirural locale bf the famiiias. 

m Socioeconomic class appears to work against famiiia inte- 
gration only for the poorest. 

• Dispersal to the suburbs br other more economically and 
socially favorably areas riiay, in time, lead to less intensive 
/ami/ict iritegratibri. 

• The value of fdmitia to the persons interviewed or to others 
iridirectly observed cannot. be-averestimated, _noi^ does it 
terid to diminish with the third generation: _Dif!ererit ways 
bf iriteractirig do occur with the passage of tihie arid the 
irivblvement of individual members in work arid cbmriiuriity 
life, or with the iise of the telephone rather than persbrial 
contact, but the intensive interaction goes bri. 

m FamiUa. norms, learned frorii earliest childhood and prac- 
ticed throughout life, are eriij>hasized by the value of volun- 
teensm supported by duty, bleridirig desire for interdepen- 
dence with love and a sense bf disiriterest. 
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• Individuai famiim iwrnbi^rn internaiize their own Holf-rul- 
nilment and Hoirworth aw bound with those of their own 
( iusd and with the ca^as that have the same internaliziUioh 
of norms and values. 

• f<mU/ia social i/^U ion is irhplahted mainly throuf^^h example 
rather than iristrUctibh, through f>ositive reinforcement 
rather than he^^^^^ive rt»inf\)ra or punishment. 

• groups across generation lines in childhood and across 
status and class lines in adulthood api>ear to bt* the primary 
basis for pei»r associations in the formation of friendships. 

• ObiKiience arid respect for one's elders, regardless of sex or 
remdteriess of kiriship, are integral in famUia socialization, 
with the ybUriger protected by the older. Adults are viewed 
according to their talerita and learned, skills, economic 
status and possessibris, or masculirio arid feminine role qua- 
lities. 

• In general, those of the first generation think. of themselves 
as Mexican, often literally in terms of citizenship as com- 
pared to cultural practices and affinity to the hdmelarid; 
those of the second more oftext consider themselves Mexi- 
can-American, denoting a bicultur^ identity; the third gen- 
eratiori has adopted the unhyphenated Mexican^ American, 
indicating cultural rather- than nationalistic _ ties to the 
home cburitty. Among younger members, the label Chicano 
iridicates a rebirth of identification with Mexican cuiinral 
values which are considered less materialistic and individ- 
ualistic thari Ariiericari values. 

• Ea^h generation tends to repeat with its bwri children the 
famiiia socialization ^t received in childhood! 

La Famifia arid Merita! Health 

Iriterrializatibn of self-worth v/ithin the prima^ social group 
is seen as basic to the mental health of the Ghicano in ^ild- 
hbbd arid, it^ foUbws, to the ^dult, a buttress against feeling 
poor br difTerferit, everi alienated, from the larger society. jPami- 
iia is perceivi^^Las a place iTor jjroblenisolvin^ because there is 
somebrie tb talk tb, someone with the same frame of reference. 

As Padilla arid Ruiz (1973) point out, Spanish-speaking, Span- 
is h-sU rriartied (SSSS) people will probably not refer themselves 
to Anglb iristitutibris perceived as alien. It is difficult to talk 
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with someone who dfjes not see m normal «uch prevailing 
customs as male dominance and female subrnissioh, or frtniuerit 
visits by a son to his mother, for insUince. And hospitalizatibri 
is seen as a removal froin the source of corhfort, tl^e hbrrie arid 
often extended family members. ' 

These things are chanfcing. Cultural isolation is eridirig. The 
women's movement, out-marriages, political mbvimicntas, arid 
more- varied occupations all play their part. Dispersal of the 
traditional extended family, inevitable in sck:ib€s:briomic mobil- 
ity, WiU have an enormous efTect. What will happen theri to the 
traditional supports, a fathers advice, a mothers solace, a 
brother s loan until payday? _ 

-More health and mental health facilities geared to people of 
Spanish language and cultural backgrburids are being estab- 
lished, and more individuals of those ethriic backgrounds are 
entering the health fields. It can be hbped that these resources 
and those of the famUia can be melded effectively. 

Plans for the Future y- 

Dr. Seria-Rivera ^opes that other^ professionals concerned 
with family will view] his investigation of la familia chicana as 
a pilot, since he is aware that there are other items of typica- 
lity arid fegionality to study. He says there are larger factors to 
be cbrisidered and quantitative analyses of specific items that 
rieed doing. . _ _ ^ 

He would like ^o'do jnore of these studies himself, iri the 
barrios of Los Angeles and in the fields and cities of Texas arid 
other Southwestern States^ Did families of Mexican descerit 
bring, and cling to^ the /am^/ia norms there?^Tb what exterit? 
Have the younger generations discovered a bilingual, bicUltural 
middle way. for integration into the riiairistrearii? Arid what 
about "illegal," or "undocumented,'- entrants, a whc^le new 
group whose traditional suppbrts are iri questibri? \ 

-Mexico eity. recently classified as the wbrld s largest \city, is 
an^ m-ea ripe gor study. There are street-wise, family-poor 
"^eet kids" and whole villages bf dislocated, pdverty-stricken 
families there, hoping for jobs arid s^urity. Are the old, institu- 
tional supports of familia life hbldirig Up? Jaime Sena-Rivera 
' hopes to fiqd 'Oil t. : 1:11:^ j^-z 

As a beginning, he has put together a rtiaster questionnaire 
which includes suggestibris criade at a conference which he 
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called nijjia nun ry \\)1H ort familia. "Most oF tJu* fHU)f)h» who jire 
workuiK on lanii^y phencHileha amonR Mexican-<l(«sc(«nt fKu)pk»" 
vvvrr there. TIhv survey (juestionnaire is mad(» up of testable 
|iyfK)t.h(»ses drawn fjcom his own study and iWixi oF fisycholoKists. 
^ocioloKist^. and( sixnni Weitiire FKH)pIe who at^(»nded th(» confer- 
ence. This (juestionnaire, S<»na River;i Ix^lieves, will provide 
sohd data and the externa! validity riot found in smaller, indi- 
vidual studu^s. At present, it is biMiiK pn^ested in Detroit by 
-ihv Institutt* for S<x:ial_Hesearch at the University of Michigan. 
After th(» results an» in, tlio test will he part of a larger ques- 
tibhnairt* Tor national study: 

Not JuslJor Chicahos 

_,pr. Sima^Rivera sees his work_with Chicaribs in a lar^f^r' 
frame, interesting in view of the proposed head cbUnt of His- 
panic American»?^n the 19S0 census: He perceives XAviB.familla 

' pivrspective as part of a larger class 4)icture, tod. DUririg the 
H)GOs he was very nationalistic, f^erhaps working for 2 years in 
a city in the Southeastern United Stntea where people "were 
fighting over bones, just absolute dregs," or living for a year in 
Spain and 2 years in Mexico helped to broaden his view. Now 
he sees a greater identification of Ghicanos with all working- 
class people and a greater overlap in iiL class and ciiltUre 
problems. Family, in all its various forms, may be the greatest 

single denominator. 
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__ The Jast 15 years in the United: States have evidenced the 
most sustained increase in divorce ever experience in this 
country. In 1973, we reach^ ah all-time high in divorce rates: 
By 1978, the divorce rate had reached 5.0 per year for each 
' 1,000 individuals in the pw^pUlatiori. The rate has more than 
^ doubled since the mid-1960s so that now, in the United States, 
' over a third pflhose marrying are likely to experience_ at least 
one divorce.' Half of all marriages of young Americans are 
predicted to end in divorce. i ^i zz^ zi 

Despite the visibility and portent of this social-phenomenon, 
few social scientists t6 date have takeVi muclr interest in inves- 
tigating its irriplicatidris, nor have many x^n led to study the 
social and psychblbgical adUustnients of tte growing number of 
people who have experienced the trauma and readjustment 
associated with divorce. To JielA^fill this void has been the 
objective of Dr. Graham JB. Spanier, a sociologist on the faculty 
of The Pennsylvania State University at University Park. 

Dr. Spanier and his associates have been engaged i_n a two- 
part study of- adjustment -to separation and divorce. The first 
part was designed to gather data by means of some 50 iridepth, 
unstructured -interviews /with recently divorced individuals. 



interview schedule intended to assess the social, psychbldgical, 




[her literature on the subject, an 
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aiicl t'coiioiitic (iiuicnsioiis of scpjuiit ion luui (iiv()rct' was (It'vt'I- 
o\K\\ ior nst' in Xhv Hccomi part of the study. For this st'Cond 
pari!, more than Iftio rocontly separated people were interviewed 
alx)Ut their nuirriape, its terniinatiun, and its al'terniath. They 
answered the interview developed trimi phase on^.. Most oi the 
ruidinj;s ()f phase one were confirmed l)y the much larger ^roup 
oi' in phase two: >^ 

MARRIAGE STABILITY AND QUALITY— THE BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES " 

In a companion work that reviews the extensive literature on 
marriage cjuality and stability, Spanier and»^his . coUeilSfue, 
Robert A. Lewis, provide a theoretical context for the sepilya- 
tioh and divorce studies. Their general theory integrates jnany 
variables that a fej^xiy: o_^ research indicates affect marriage- 
quality and stability. The object of this intc^gration is to under- 
si^nd more precisely why some marriages fail and others not 
nly endure but flourish. Reviewing these variable's is a re- 
minder of tidw-: many^faijeted and intncate ihe marriage rela- 
tionship is, and thus fiow tangled and bewildering its dissolu- 
tion may be, _ 

Spanier. and Lewis distinguish two primary dimensions that 
can he used to describe a marriage — its quality and its stability^-^ 
The quality of a marriage may be influenced first by premari- 
tal variables that each couple brings to the marriage. Among 
these ar_e .premarital /lomo^am^, that is, sharing* similar ages, 
race, social- class, religion, intelligence, value^r-premarital re- 
sources, such as degree of eduction, mat*lrity, . social class, 
length of acquairLtance,- interpersonal skills, ^emotional health, 
self-esteem, physical health; exposure to adequate roie' modets; 
and support from sigTiificant others- Each spauseVbrings such 
social and personal resources«to the marriage, and these wi%>in 
part determine marital quality. " ' ' 

-- In addition, the satisfaction each derives from theiyvlifestyle 
together will influence marital quality. These variables MpiUde 
scMiial-economic adequacy (income level and stabilityi^^mAp^ 
tionai status, whether the Mfe works with mutual a^pm^l); 
household composition (number of adults, control of 'f^rtkity);* 
and rommunity_ embeddedness (appraval from a net'\voi|c -of 
^relatives and friends): And, lastly, quality is also determinfi?d y^y^ 
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the deep satisfactions spoases tun Rivo_^each other directly. This 
factor includes variables such as thi^ de^we of mutual positive^ 
regard, the amount of emotional gratification, effectiveness of 
communication, degree of role-fit. A host of costs and re- 
wards operating on these variables will move a couple along a 
continuum from high to low marital quality. 

But given any level of marital quality, some couples will 
divorce, and others will not: Although marital quality and sta- s 
bility are highly correlated, for different reasons some mar- 
riages of high quality end in divorc^, and some rharriAges of 
low quality remain intact, despite what may be an intolerable 
situation. 

Why is this? Two controlling^variables influencing the? reld- 
tiohship of marital quaSlity to marital stability are alternative 
attractions to the jjferriage (pulling toward its termihatidh) and 
external pressures to remain married (shoring it-J4^). Examples 
of external pressures associatted with high, marital stability ^re 
strict divorce -laws, strong social stigma toward divorce, or 
strict adherence to restrictive religious dbctrihe. Examples of 
social and psychological forces reinforcing high marital stabil- 
ity include a iow evaluation of nbhmarital alternatives, a high 
degree of cammitment to marriage, and a high tdlerahce for ^ 
marital conflict and tension. The converse of each of these 
tend^ to decrea&e marital stability. 

While Spanier and Lewis" propose a full-fledged general 
theory, this'brief summary of some of their variables influenc- 
ing marital quality and stability is a backdrop that gives Cson- 
text and persf^ctive to the divorce study. ^ 

In 1976, the U:S: Bureau of the Census ostirhated that for 
persons born bet\A^en 1940 and 194^ more than one in three 
are likely to exp^ence at least bne*'divbrce during their life- 
time:- in addition, between 34 and 45' percent of those who 
obtain one divorce and then remarry obtain a second divorce, if 
we add to this the significant nurriber of married couples who 
separate but never divorce, it is hot Unreasonable to eatiSlate 
that perhaps half of all rriarriages among young ^l^tmerican 
coupfe will be disrupted by divorce or reparation: 

Despite recognition that separation arid divorce can be dis- . 
ruptive and traumatic, there have been ffew systematic at- 
tempts to find out precisely what processes are iavolv^ and 
what problems argj most bfteri ericountered in adjusting^o sepa- 
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ration and dii^orcr. M()st of tllr iivailahle IrU'vaht data art-'^; 

fr()hi c'linicjil ciiso stiidirs arid rt'soarcli bri pbrsoiiS vv'Hb attend 

discussion or rbuMsbliii^' prb^riihls. SiicM studies are valuable 

ior It'ads x^ihd ihsi^lUs, luit tliby livo bas('d oh selected and 

then^fbre jMissihly H4ased populations, noX a K*''i**'^ii P^>piiJ^it^t>n. 

Dr. (iraliahi H. Spa?iier uhdert(>()k ah indt^ptli study ol tlie 

s(KMal-p.sVcliblbf;ical adjusthieht prbt*esst*s of divcJK^vl jx^rsbhs, 

Usih^' a le^s specialized sahlple of j)e()ple. , 

RESEARCH APPROACH , ' - * 

'file study was ciivided into : two . separj:ite .i)itrts: Tlie first 
phase, conducted during the fall of ItjTii, consisted of. oO in- 
do4Jlii, unstructurj^d intorviows witt individuals who had flied 
foe. divorce within the !£-yoar period preceding' the interview. 
TheV interviews were structured only lo the extent that the 
research team tried to get a genenil idea of tlie couple^' pre^ 
marital and 'marital history, a detiuix^d picture of the proB^fh^" 
and events tliat led 'to the separation, as much information as 
possible aho ui the ptro^ess of separation and divorce, and an 
overview of the difficulties that accompany this process. From ' 
these^ case studies, as weil us from the iiterature on marriage . 
and divorre, an interview schedule^as constructed for iase in 
thes^ond ph^e of the study, designed toUssess so#ial, aTsycjh'o- 
logic^^ and economic dim erisio its' a^^ciated witji separation 
and divorce: The schedule was. divided inl^ fO sections: (J>^ 
background information about the marriage and the individ- 
uals in the.family;. (2) marit^ quality and marital interaction; 
(3) relationship with spouse sinc^ separation; (4) social network; 
(5) legal matters; ('6) mental and physical health; (7) children; 
(8) sexual, relations; (9) economics; and (10) conclusions and 
followup infori^ation.- This schedule was then used to interview 
2113 recently separated individuais. 

Respondents for bbj;ji phases of the researth we'^ obtained 
through public records available in Centre County, Pa. Three 
types of records were Used als a basis for sampling; divorce 
decrees granted, divorce: petitions filed, and child and Spousal 
support agreements filed in cbhjurictibh with separation. In 
Pennsylvania, sUch records reveal all separated and divorced 
respondents except those who have informally separated, but 
who have not filed for divorce or requested sUpport. 




PotiMitial "trspOtult^rits woro sent persoruil letters intbrtniiiK 
them of the sVucly. This was preceded hy leiifTthv 'leature arti- 
cles in the; local newspapers discUssiriK divorce in general, an- 
nounciiiK the ijrt'search, arid explaininK the purposes „and goals 
oi'the study. This strategy.; used to helj) e^itablish credibility tor 
the study, was judged^y the project staff to be very important 
for eliHting cooperation. Phone culls tbllowed the: letters, and 
appointments were made for interviews in respondents' homes 
or project offices, depending on respondent prefo:c^nCi^>>.' Follow- 
up letters and calls .were sent, as "necessary, Jbr xlifTiculM^^ 
reach respondents, those with Unlisted numbers, and those who 
had recently moved. Babysitters were offered so ^t hat respond- 
ents with young children cbUld be encouraged to do the lengthy 
interviews without iriterruptibn. Letters were isent: to al^^^ 
n*^yji:^n the county informing them of the study, so that they 
coulcl answer questions directed to them by potential re^ond- 
ents. :• . 

the researchers eventually contacted, ir^ person or by phone, 
:IT percent of the persons whose names they had obtained from 
the county records. The remainder were primarily people who 
were no longer "residents of the county^, although' there were 
also a numbex of people with no phone listings whom they were 
unable to contact: Of the 37 percent contacted persbnally, 61 
percent a^eed: to^participate and were interviewed. The other 
39 percent refused to participate in the stiidy. Scientists often 
need to know how far they can generalize firidirigs. In a survey 
^ it depends in part on how representative the sample is from 
which they draw their data. The 37 percent contacted of all 
those on county public records are not lil^^ly as representative 
as random sampling of the, total, had they all still been availa- 
ble. But the number is still much better than anecdotal and 
clinical data:-The 39 percent of tho§e whb were contacted but 
refused to participate also limit geheralizability, since it is not 
known whether findings would have been 'different had they 
consented: For such reasons, ingenuity, patience, and caution ^ 
are as much a part of successful surveys as research design: 

* CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 

The respondents for phase one of the. study were 28 females 
and 22 males, all Caucasian. They ranged in age from 21 to 65 
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years bid, with an average age of 36. The average length of 
marriage was 12 years, with a range of 1 to 38 years. Thirty- 
two of the respondents were divorced at the tirrie they were 
interviewed, while the remaining 18 were separated but not yet 
divorced. 

The time since the cbUple last separated ranged from less 
than 1 rnbnth to 12 years, with ail average of 21 months and a 
median of 12 months. Only six respondents had been separated 
for more than 3 years. 

I'werity-riirie of the respondents were the plaintiffs in their 
divbrce actions, while 21 were the defendents. Sixteen of the 
respondents Were childless, while 34 cases involved a total of 82 
childrejn, including the adult children of older respondents. The 
respondents were fairly evenly dist^-ibuted across the working, 
middle, and upper-middle classes: 

The sample for phase two of the research consisted of 50 (24 
percent) separated persons and 155 (76 percent) divorced per- 
sons. Forty-four percent' of the sample were male and 56 per- 
cent were female: The ages of the respondents ranged from 20 
to 6T_ with a mean of ^3. Fxir both, the respondent and his or her 
spouse, the mean level of education was 14 years: 

The sample was 12 percent Roman Catholic and 60 percent 
Protestant: Nine percent stated other religious preferences, and 
19 percent -Wjere atlieists^. agnostics, or. hdd no Religious prefer- 
ence: The total .yearly income was.less ihan ,$5,060-far_2R^r- 
-cent of the sample: Thirty-one percent of the respondents had^ 
total yearly income between $5,i5i50 and $9,999, while 23 per- 
cent had an income range of $10,000 to $14,999. The remaining 
18 percent of the respondents had incomes greater than 
$15;000. 

In 70 percent of the cases in which a divorce had been filed, 
the plaintiff was the wife. Nirtety-six percent of the divorces 
granted had not been contested. Almost 50 percent of ihe re- 
si>ondents stated that the. respondent and his or her spouse 
jointly were responsible for the breakup of their marriage. 

The meanjleni^h of rnarriage was. 9: years, with a range of 4 
months to 45 years. Eight percent of the respondents: had been 
divorced more than once. There was a total of 279 children in 
the 128 cases irivblvirig children (ihcludirig the adult children of 
blder respondents), while 38 percent bf the respondents were 
childless. Of the 128 respbriderits with children, the wife had 
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been awarded custbdy of thie children in^3 percent of the cases. 
According to 68 percent of the respondent reports, custody was 
decided by mutual agreement between the spouses. The court 
decided the custbdy arrangements- ifeir 22 percent of the re- 
spondents, arid in 7 percent of the rases the children primarUy 
deteriTiined their own custody arrangement. Seventy-four per- 
cent of the respondents expressed some degree of satisfaction 
with the custbdy arrangement: Twehty-seven percent of the 
respondents were receiving child support, while 19 percent 
were paying child support Sfty-six percent expressed satisfac- 
tion with this amount of support. 

DATA COLLECTION 

Interviews for the first phase of the study ranged from 1U2 
to a i/2 hours, with a mean length bf 2 1/2 hours. The inter- 
vieSss 'were conducted by four graduate students trained in 
op^n-ended, unstructured interviewing techniques: the inter- 
view^ers prepared field notes, as neaHy verbatim^ jHD&ible,. 
following each interview. The prbject director and the inter- 
viewers read each others ribtes arid met weekly to .share ideas 
and to suggest topics or (lUisstibris to be ' included in future , 
interviews- Approximately 1.000 pages of field notes provided 
the basis for the findings bf the first phase. Interviews during 
the second phase rariged frbm 1 1/2 to 3 hours, with a mean 
length of 2 hours arid 15 minutes: The interview schedule con- 
tained apprbxiriiately 550 questions. 



OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

In analysing the field notes, Dr^ Spanier. arid his colleague 
Robert e^to concluded that people whb separate and divorce 
have _ta make two separate but bverlappirig adjustments^ First 
is the adjustment to the dissblutibn bf the marriage. This in- 
cludes dealing with the legal prbcess, working out a property 
settlement, anjd working but custody arrangements if children 
are involved. It also iricludes irifbrming and otherwise dealing 
with persons in bne's sbcial network, such as family, friends, 
and business ^cc^uairitarices. It involves coping with the emo- 
tional effects bf the dissolution, including feelings about , the 
(former) spbuse, such as love, hate, bitterness, guilt, anger, 
envy, cbricerri, arid attachment; feelings about the riiarriage, 
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^"f:^ '•egret, disappointment, bltterSess. sadness, and failure- 
and more general feelings, such as failure, depression, eupho^ 
ria, rehef, guilt, lowered self-esteem, arid lowered self-confi- 
dence: 

_The^sec^nd adjustment is to the process of setting up a new 
ifes yle. This can mclude finding a new residence, living on 

1™^^^ ^^"'"^ ^ ^' °r applying for 

welfare. If children are involved, it includes adjustmenS to 
sinsle parenthood if one has custody, or adjusting to occasional 
andjimited visite with |he children if one dpes not have custo: 
dy. It also usually includes finding new friends and establishing 
new heterosexpal relationships. Finally, it includes an emotion^ 
al adjustment to feelings such as fear, ir ustration, loneliness or 
inadequacy, as well as possible feelings of freedom, happiness 
and heightened selPesteem, if this adjustment is suSsS 

ADJUSTMENT TO DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE 
Legal System 

_ Pennsylvania was one of only three States without any no- 
fault divorce provisions whatsoever. Sixty-eight percent of those 
interviewed m phase' of the study expressed strong 

dislike toward the legal system.^ For most, the problems werl 
relatively minor, often being primarily a resentment at what 
one was forced to say about the partner under an adversary 
arrangement. For 20 percent of the respondents, however the 
system presented major problems. Usually they occurred ^^hen 
- there were property or child-cus tody disagreements. Of the 16 

The [legal] sffsiem often encdurages con- 
pies to become adversaries to a greater 
^ degree than iheg aireadg are. 

^^"^^ f'^ '^'^'^'y '^^^^^ the 

system. 12 had only minimal contact with it, either as the 

defendant m an uncontested divorce, or as someone who had 

barely begun the divorce process: Three of the remaining four 

cases were handled by Legal Aid: 
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Becaus^ of these finding, Dr: Spanier and associate Elaine 
Andersdit looked at the effects of the legal system in more 
detail in phase 2 of the study: In thaisample^ 55 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they were_ dissatisfied with the 
entire legal process of divori::e iincludjng the laws, judges, 
master> domestic relations office,- and_lawyers). Seventy percent 
strongly disagreed and t4 percenL mildly disagreed with the 
statement that "divorce laws should require that one spouse be 
held responsible for thelailure of the marriage." A striking 84 
percent agreed that Pennsylvania laws should make it legal for 
jjersons who are incompatible to dissolve a marriage, while 60 
percent disagreed that strict divorce laws lower divorce rates. 
Twenty-six percent of the respondents agreed that Pennsylva- 
nia laws prevented them from obtaining a divorce as soon as 
they wanted to. __ J _ 

In terms of personal experiencain the legal sphere, 84 per- 
cent of the respondents had hired or consulted an attorney, and 
38 percent consulted more than one. Seventy-four percent indi- 
cated satiisfaction with the job their lawyer did conqerning legal 
matters. Ratings of la\\^er helpfulness with nonlegaf matters 
were somewhat- less favorable. While 3D percent regarded their 
lawyers ^ extremely helpful and 38 percent : regarded their 
lawyers as somewhat helpful, 32 percent regarded them as hot 
at .all helpful. Moreover, 16 percent believed their legal fees 
were outrageous for the amount of work done^>hd an addition- 
al 36 percent believed the fees were too high. Nearly 73 percent 
of the respondents reported that they had been informed of the 
legal fees after the first appbihtmeht with their lawyier. Final- 
ly, 6 percent reported that their attbrheys used delaying tactics 
to increase their fees, and 27 percent believed their spouses' 
attorneys had used delaying tactics to slow down the divorce 
process. 

Advice to exaggerate marital problems during the process of 
divorce was not an uncommon occurrence. More specifically, 20 
percent of the respondents maintained that their lawyers en- 
couraged them to make a bigger issUe of the separation or 
divorce than they wanted to. Thirty-seven percent claimed it 
was necessary to exaggerate problems in the marriage to-obtain 
a separation agreement or divorce. In addition, 26- percent ad- 
mitted that they or their spouse had lied or trumped-up state- 
ments in the hearing to help insure the desired outcome. 
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_ The system oiren encourages couples to become adversaries 
to,a_^greater degree than they aiready are. The researchers 
founds range of feelings about lawyers: The reported effect of 
deahngs with lawyers on the; marital relationship 'seems to 
have _beeji adverse in some cases. Twenty-six percent of the 
sample reported that involvement with attorneys worsened' the 
relat.onsh.p with ^heir spouse; only 6 percent cited improve: 
ment, while percent believed there was no effect whatsoever 
I wenty-one percent of the respondents had consulted a lawyer' 
jointly with their spouse. Specific advice frora_ attorneys for 
dealing with estranged spoUses included not paying bills (13 
percent), not talking to the^bther person (20 percent), taking 
m^oney^out of the savings accOUnt (15 percent), and moving out 
of the house (13 percent): 

People who have experiericed a marital ' separation may en^ 
counter the legal system at a number of different points Most 
persons retain^ an attorney to help them with Jegal matters 
pertatning to the separation and divorce. In PennayJvania indi: 
viduals who are separated arid wish a couH-ordered custody Or 
support agreement- must see a domestic relations officer in 
their county. In addition, most Pennsylvania divorce hearings 
are conducted by a master, an experienced attorney in the 
county vyho makes a recommendation to the judfee following, 
the hearing. The judge iiaving jurisdiction may a^o become 
involved in matters pertaining to separation, divorce, custody 
visitation, support, and property settleriierits. 

The^data indicate that the legal system is burdensome for 
indi^yiduals in many ways. Over half of the respondents report- 
ed dissatisfaction with the legal process, and the overwhelmmg 
majority felt that the divorce laws Of Pennsylvania should he 
changed. The data suggest that divorce statutes based on an 
adversary model encourage coiiosion and dishonesty; many in- 
dicated that their attorneys suggested to them that they act in 
these ways. 

^ The role of the attorney is that Of advocate for his or her 
client. But an adversary divorc& statute rtiay force an attorney 
to put his or her client in an adversary role which is wholly 
consisterit with the clients best interest. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that even judges bend the law wheri necessary to 
expedite a divorce decree which is assumed to benefit all par- 
ties involved. Defenses against divorce such as collusion, condo- 
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nation, or;tecriniihaUbri aris sbrtnietim overiooked, for exarn- 
pie, if not fo'rrhally cdritWstejd^ A J^M'^.^ 
often atternpi to. facilitate a,^^#^^^ wanted by both spouses, 
even when a just^UabVeMetm exists. In any case, 

there is a great d^al of^frulu^tion jvW the system; produces 
for "those who rnust; negotiate' it, hence It is iegitmate to 
loolc for the soUr^of this diffic^ft^i lf we look at why attor- 
neys arid other factors in the legal s^^tern_c'ontribute to inter- 
persdrial discord (^r^- dishonesty among^ separated or divorced 
persoris, we are l^itp the adversary divorce.statutes. 

Such statutes Hp riot reflect the reality of the rnarriage and 
divorce experience' ribr are they sertSitive to social and psychob 
logical needs. Cfellusidri, coridoiiation^ and recriminatioTL are 
widespread. Marriages rarely' fail as "a result of wrongdoings 
Cbriiriiitted by orily one spouse (Lewis & Sprier 1978)^Furiher- 
rribre, there is seribUs doubt about Jwh ether the ^adversary 
systerii ericbUrages reconciliation. Resporidents often reported 
beirig giveri advice and conducting themselves in ways that 
decrease the likelihood of reconciliation. . _ ^ 

However, the data lead tb riiore favorable conclusions- about 
the impact of the legal system on the social-psycholDgicai ad- 
justrrierits which follow marital separation. Analyses, indicate 
that the problems ericbUritered in the legal arena ^o not signifi- 
caritly iriflUerice pbstseparation adjustment It Jiad been exp>ect- 
ed that persons who encountered - problems with the legal 
systerii rilight report poorer adjustment: it was found, however, 
that those least satisfied with the legal process were neither 
rribre nor less likely to have ^adjusted. Thus, while the legal 
system can be- trying for inSTviduals experiencing a marital 
dissolution,- the social-psychological adjustments are not ad- 
versely affected by such difficulties. Research based bri this 
study found that factors such as econoniic status, datirig rela- 
tion^ips, and health status w^ere ccmsiderably riibre iriipbrtarit 
in predicting a person's overall adjuStmerit. 

There is a need, then, to examine adversary divorce statutes 
in relation to how well they fit the reality of marital arid 
postmarital interaction, how well they meet the needs of the 
citizenry, and to what degree they facilitate the pbssibility,^bf 
reconciliation among persons who may be so iricliried. Fbrtu- 
nately, the study suggests that thbse whb db expefierice diss^t-j 
isfaction with the legal systerii are ribt likely tb firid subse- 
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quently that this rnade thei-r personal adjustment more diffi- 
cult. " \ r 

Children ' 

ft 

In every rriarriage with dependent children, the children 
were the catalysts for some of the major adjustment problems. 
These problems included worrying about the effects of the Sepa- 
ration on the children, deciding who should have custody, and, 
for those without custody, feelings of loneliness or guilt: Most 
of the parents interviewed in phase one seemed to be trying to 
work together to minimize the effects of the -separation and to 
do what was best for the children irr- settling custody. Most of 
the resjxjndents said they were making effort not to let 
their marital- difficulties affect their child's relationship with 
the other parent: 

The researchers did find three notable cases, however, where 
it seemed that children were Used either to punish the other 
spouse or to get/a better settlement. Not surprisingly, when 
they were told about the children being used in this way, these 
behaviors were attributed to the spouse nqt being interviewed. 

Social Network 

Eighty-four percent bf/the interviewees in phase one stated 
that their friends, relatives, and other acquaintances were gen- 
erally supportive during the separation process. In the few 
instances where friends or family were not supportive, howev- 
er, this lack of support seemed to- increase the oyeralj_difficui- 
ties in adjusting to the separation, especially the emotional 
adjustments: 

In rtibst of the cases where there was little or no support 
from family mernbers, they had strong feelings against divorce 
in general. Several respondents said that it was difficult for 
their parents to understand or accept the fact that tjiey-were 
divorcing: One woman-had not told her mother she wa^ getting 
a divorce,^ even ihough she saw her several times a week, 
because '/it would hurt her too much^ V and she couldn't help 
anyway because "she wouldn't understand how I could do it," 

Only a few respondents had friends who were actively hostile 
after the separation. In these cases,: the respondents reptorted 
feeling very hurt by their friends' attitudes. They felt that this 
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lack of support from friends made the overall adjustment to the 
separation much, mo re difficult. 

- Some respondents, on the other hand, isolated themselves. 
Some did tliis, they said, because they didn't; feel like being 
social: -'Those that are happy, I don't want to go near. They 
make me feel terrible." Dthers felt like a third wheel or that^ 
their couple friends might consider them a "threat"" now that 
they were single. Whatever : the reason for isolation from 
friends or farnily, it was found that those persons who did hot 
make new friends had a very difficult time adjusting. 



Kinship Ihteractidil" 

kinship interaction was another- factor looked atnn more 
detail injrfiase two of the study. A review of previous literature 
on separafton and div6rce by Dr: Spanier and colleague Sandra 



kif^ . - / ty virtue of their speciai status 
and the emotional investment they may 
have in the marriage^ may react p> the 
separation or divorce silualion in a way 
which would hinder^ rather than heip, 
diyustment 



Hanson indicates that kin also play a vital role in the process 
of adjustment to separation. One of the variables, the receipt of 
support, has been singled but by several authors as being valu- 
able for the separated person's adjustment. Kin often prove 
■ helpful by rriakirig their homes available, offering sersdces such 
as child care, providing companionship, and l^i^ing^ money: 
Separated individuals end up receiving economic and emotional 
support from extended kin, even though there ar^ no institu- 
tionalized norrtis delineating the direction and degree of obliga- 
tion. This support might allow the individual to continue to 
play necessary Tolea and fulfill ordinary obligations at work 
and in the community. Support, then, satisfies certain needs in 
the new role situation and, as a result- is important for a gobd:^ 
adjustment. One can predict that support typicSl^UAvill come 
from kin during the adjusth^nt process, and that thl^ source of ^ 
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support will lead to better adjustment because of the iritirriate 
and customarily supportive nature of the interactiph. In addi- ^ 
tion; it is likely that support from extended kin does riot in- 
volve .som^Df the;_hurdensome obligations of support from other 
sources For example, interest may not be charged for mone- 
tary loans. Further,. icin support may be preferable to support 

, from friends, coworkers, or commercial establishnaents because 
there is less feeling of obligation to return the favor. 

Evidence suggests that sociability varies in quality and conse- 
queritfy V_^ries in its ability to fulfill needs for all {fcrsons 
iWfeiss 1975)?#Previbus research suggests that the social rela^- 
tionships with extended kiri; will have a more positive effect oh 
satisfaction with life than other social relationships. The typi- 
cally comfortable and intimate social settings surrounding kin- 

y ship relations presumably are likely to produce iriteractiori con- 
ducive to more positive social-psychological adjustmerit. Spanier 
and Hanson w^ere thus" able to formulate and test^ using data 
from phase two ofi^he study, two current hypotheses: 
1. The greater the amount of support received from ex- 
tended kin foUowirig marital separatibri, the better the ad- 
justment to separatiori. 
2": moTB -social interaction , vfith extended kin following 

marital separation, the better the adjustment to separation. 
A positive adjustment to separation includes regairiiri^ iridi- 
vLdual autonomy foUovying a marital separatiori. Broadly, re-_ 
gaining Lndividual autonomy can 1^ conceived of as a process of 
achieving a^patternL of iife where^he primary point of reference 
is no longer the separation, .^ divorce. "Social interaction" 
denotes any sort of. direct contact with an individual or group. 
The concept x>f "support" given to_ the separated person .iri- 
cludes lending or giving money, offering ^services such as baby- 
sitting or home repair, and giving moral support. 

In the first place, kiri rn ay riot have the opportunity to pro- 
vide support or iriteractiori. Iri many riUclear farnilies there is a 
desire to be close, but riot too close, to extended kin. Many 

; marital prgbleriis, then, riiay riever be reported to rela^v^fe 
(Weiss in75). It is possible that kiri aris Uriaware of rnarital 
problems at the critical tiriie wheri separatibri is being dis- 
cussed,' seriously cbrisidered, arid carried bUt. Thus, relatives 
may be unable to give support at a critical time arid cbrise- 
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quenXly may ha\xe little influence in ah adjustment process 
which is already uj^derway. _ _ ^ 

But even when interaction and support are available from 
kin, they may not help the separated or divorced person*s 
^ adjustment. Previous theory and research on extended kin rela- 
^ tibns ind'^fnarital dissolution led to the hypothesis that kin 
interaction arid support are Variables which contribute to better 
adjustriierit to marital separatidri. Findings from this present 
research do riot sUppbrt the hypdthesis^The sarilple studied had 
a high iriciderice of iriteractibri with arid sUppbrt frbrii kiri, yet 
their adjustriierit was ribt cbritirigerit bri these Variables. Several 
critical factors pertairiirig tb kiri iriteractibri may help explain 
the finding. 

Presence or absence of familial approval or disapproval of a 
separation was found by Goode (1956) to relate to adjustment. 
In his sample, BOy^ercent of the respondents* families approved, 
and 2(3 percent disapproved, of the separation. Respondents in 
Goodfe sample_were less likely than those in this survey tQsay 
that friends had approved or disapproved. According to GoOde, 
when ther£ is high approval or disapproval, the involvement of 
kirL in the conflict is likely io be great.^JFhe most favorable 
situation for low trauma, he states,, is _one in which major 
reference groups are viewed by the individual as being relative- 
ly indiffereni to the divorce. The highest proportion of high- 
trauma cases were found by Goode when various groups active- 
ly disapproved of the divorce or separation. 

Relatives, especially parerits, rilay sbmetimes feel that their 
commitriierit (or bbrid) tb the separated person obligates them 
tb evaluate the decjsibri tb separate. Parerits especially may 
feel they are free tb cbriiriierit bri the separatibrt, to criticize it, 
arid tb disapprove br apprbve bf it (Weiss 1975). Parents may 
feel that a riiarriage has feeeri erided frivblbUsly arid may urge 
recbriciliatibri. They riiay find it hard to uriderstarid the cbricept 
V of "iricoriipatibility** arid riiay argue fbr "tryirig harder.'' Par- 
ents arid siblirigs rnay sbriiehbw feel they are to blarile for the 
breakup. A recurrent cbriiplairit iri Weiss's (1975) sarilple of 
divbrced persons^ was that separated iridiVidUals warited tb be 
treated with acceptarice, but they db ribt warit iritrUsibri. Ori 
the other hand, parerits want^b, kribw arid Uriderstarid all that 
has gone wrong. ' 
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Km, ihei^, by virtue of their special status and the erhotional 
investment they may have in the rriarriage, may react: to the 
separation or divorce situation in a way which would hinder, 
rathef than help, adjustrrieht. The support and ihteractidh 
--which kin ofTer rhay be tempered by eValuatibri, approval, criti- 
cism,^ and other inirusidns w^ they feel free to voice. 

Aithaugh separation, and subsequently divorce, is a common 
phenomenon in American society, it is f>ossible: that there ^con- 
tinues to be a lack of accepted norms for dealing witti it. 
Because of the resulting inability of kin to j)rovide uhambi- 
gupus suppKjrt and interactidh, and because of the lack of pre- 
scriptions for reactibh to rriaritai separation, an ambiguous sit- 
uation may be created making ac^ustrheht to separation diffi- 
cult. The ambiguities may center around when and how to give 
financial, rriorai, and service support or the redefihitibh bf indi- 
viduals within the kinship structure. Gbode (1956) points but 
that our society is typified by an ehiphasis bri the single family^ 
unit. This situatibh may leave sbme separated persons virtually 
bh their ^wri. 

A majority of the parents of the respondents in this study 
were born in the early 1900s. Many in this gerieratibhal cbhbrt 
do hot favor divorce. A divorce in the family may be ^ traumat- 
ic, even disgracing, event. While support maj^r be -forthcbming, 
it rnay be difficult tb bffer, and negative judgments can cbme 
easily. s 

Support from and ihteractibn with extended kin v^ece hot 
found in this research to be related to pbstseparatibh adjust- 
ment. A . great rhajbrity^ bf the sample received significant 
ambu:|[it& bf support and ihteractibn frbm kin, but these varia- 
bles are hbt predictive bf adjustrrieht. While kin riiay offer a 
variety of Unwanted evaluations arid thus create additional 
stress, the support arid iriteractibri they offer are not matched 
by ariy other group of people. Those without kin support may 
go supportless; Nevertheless, the data > indicated- that kinship 
relationship&-do not help- the recently, separated j}erson with 
important social-psychological adjustments. Support is forth- 
coming hut seema to do little to enhance adjustment. As new 
cohorts of parents and relatives emerge, and as divorce be- 
comes a more institutionalized and accepted phenomenon, fa- 
milial reaction to divorce may become less burdensome for th6 
separated person, and future researchers rtiay find kin suppbrt 
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and iriteractibh more helpful in adjusting td^separatidri arid 
divorce. " / 

En/otidnal. Factors 

^The degree of initial embtidrial difficulties appeared td be 
related to hdw unexpected the separatidri was for the person 
interviewed and whether the respdhdeht Tavdred dr dppdsed the 
se^^aratidh. It was hypothesized thsit the degre]^ to whicK the' 
separation is sudden and unexpected is positively related to the^ 
degree of initial emotional problems. In phase dhe df the re^ 
search, respond ehts* initial erhdtidhal reactidris to the sepaira- 
tibh were rated as mild (38 percent), moderate (36 percerit)^ dr 
severe (26 percent). Resj>driderits were also classified accbrding 
tb >^hether: (1) they initiated dr expected the separatidri (78 
percerit), dr (2) they had fdurid it sudderi arid uriexpected (22 
percerit). Of thdse whose iriitial reactidri was rated as severe, 62 
percerit stated that their separatidri was sudderi arid Uriexpect- 
ed. Only 17 percerit df thdse whdse iriitial eriidtidrial reactidri 
was rricklerate arid ridrie df thdse with a mild reactidri stated 
that their separatidri was Uriexpected. TbUf; this hypothesis 
was cdri firmed. 

While: a sudden: and uhejcpected sepaimibh produces strong 
initial: distress (Weiss 1975), the Ibn^-term effects are quite 
variable. Sorcie of the respbhdehts with uriexpected separatibris 
took a Jbhg time to recbver, >yhile for bthers .the recovery was 
rapid. In the long run, the degree, tb which prbblems pereist 
seems to be primarily a functibri of hbw well the iridividual is 
making the adjustment to a new lifestyle. 

Attachments ^ ' 

V Ah impbrtaht area of cbricern in discussing the eriibtibrial 
aoiustrnerit tb the dissolutibn bf the marriage is the iridividUal's 
feeling toward the (fprrrier) spouse. V^eiss (1976) suggests that 
cbritiriUed feelirigs of attachriierit fbr ^the (fdrmer) spdUse are 
nearly Uriiversal after rilarital dissdlUtidri arid are a major 
caUse df eriidtidrial prdblerils^hich fdlldw iseparation. There- 
fore, Spariier arid Castd exariliried iri'more detail whether or 
ri^, fdlldwirig the dissolution of the marriage, individuals re- 
ported continuing attachment and what effect this attachment 
had on the adjustment to the separation: 
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As evidence of attachrheht they looked for such things as: (i) 
specific expressibhs of feelings of love, affection, or jstated 
'.tachmerit for the (former) spouse; (2) continuing_ thoughts aboul 
the (former) spbUse, including negative thoughts; (31 efforts or 
• desires to contact ^he (former) spouse; and (4) efforts to learn 
abbut the (former) spouse and what hex)r sheis doing. They : 
exclu^j^ activities pertaii^ing to the divorre proceedings, chil- 
dren, or 'support payments Qn the basis of these criteria, they 
di^lSed, the respondents into three categories: (1) those still 
with, strong attachment (36 percent), (2) those with mild attach- 
ment (36 percenU, and (3) those who showed no evidence of- 
attachment (28 i5ercent). ^ _ . _ _ ' • _ \ 

While Weiss (1976) found feelings of attachment and. distress 
to be nearly universal among ihis r^pondents^iie points out 
thatfeoode (1956) found evidence of separation, distress in only 
two-thirds of his- cases: W this discrepancy, at 

'least partially, to t^e length of - time between the separatipq 
and the interview in Boode's survey. The findings of Spanier 
arid JCasto wetee closer to Goode/s (28 percent with no attach; 
ment): But all findings suggest; that feelings of attachment 
remain.foV at least one spouse, which' may intensify embtibhal 
problems. ^ _ _ _ : . 

An equally important issue is-_the effect that feelings of at- 
tachment have on the overall adjustment to the separation.* 
The researchers hypothesized that the greater the attachment to. 
the iformerl spouse] the more difficult will be the adjustment to 
the separation. To rate the overall adjustment of the respbhd- 
ents in each of these groups, the respondents were divided ihtb 
two categories: those (22 percent) who were judged by the re- 
searchers to have adjustment problems sufficiently seribUs fehat 
there was some impairment iri, the rnajority bf the areas we 
examinecj^e.g., legal, embtibhal, sbcial, heterbsexUal, and eco- 
nomic), arid those whb vvere having brily rnild or no problems in 
these areas (78 percent). 

Twenty-ei^ht percent bf thbse who still had strbrig attach- 
ment were having serious prbblems adjusting, while 22 percent 
of; those with mild attachment arid brily 14 percent of those 
with no ^attachrrient ,were iri this catisgbry. These percentages 
were in the directibri hypothesized but were not statistically 
significant. Bbth the extent of our respondents' reported jttach- 
rrierit arid its apparerit impact on their adjustment were consid- 
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erably less thak'thSt reported by participants in Weiss's studies 
(19T5, 1976). ; ^ ^ ; 

There are at least two .possible explanations for the discrep- 
ancy between Weiss's findings arid Spariier's. Qne. is^il^at 
Weiss s respondents were all people who had sought-professionr 
al help in adjusting to their separatixjrL. -Thas, they may be a 
selfselected grbiip who sbught help because they are still at- 
t^hed." Spariier's rriethddvpf sarnpiing, oji the other hand, pro-; 

''"ducj^ed .respbriderits -^Ho i'^nged ifrora those with little adjust-, 
merit' ^difficulty to' those with 'isevere adjustment* difficulty. 

■ Thiisv fit|achmerrt may not be-as. importarit.a factor for all- 
sepafated persons as We^ A second' possibility, how-, 

ev^er, is >that because his interviews took place over several 
iessions, Weiss- may have, elicited much deeper feelings from 
hiis rfespqiidents thk& Spanier and his colleagues were able to 

, elicit from their respondents.;- ' . ' ^ , ) ' : 

Eobhprhic Adjustnieht^ - " ' ^ ' ^ i' ^ - 

\ Econbi^ilc :^adj;ustrt3en was- the ' drily ared of adju^tmen-t Jn 
which ^ignificSnt *se;K differ ejfcqs were found. Only- one maji 
reported majbry^ caused by the divx)rce: Most 

nieh held a full-time, job before the separation and either 
tihued in that: job dr^dbt^ihed a different jolx as good or better. 
Twenty-three petterit of the .m^ reported thaLtffiey were ^me- 

' what. But ridl significantly^ \5H5rse :off^ economically since the 
separation. However, thfe large' inajority reported: that they 
were as well or better off than before. V ' • 

^ For Wdnien the opposite .was true. Thirty- nine percentrpri- 
maril-y tounger women and those married for a short period, 
reportedthat thay weFe about as well;or better off ecoridmical- 
ly than before the separation, but most said that they Were 
significantly worse off Many of those not working before the 
separation or only working part time were haying real difficul- ' 
ty in getting a good job. For many women, ecdribrriic prdblj^nis 
affected their whole adjustment. Sorne wdmeri had been dUt of 
thi:labor market for a long time or had riever been in it. Many 
of them had fevi^ rharketable skills. The presence of young 
children made it everi harder to find work, and babysitters' 
wages bfteri cut deeply iritb. their earnings. 
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D is c r i m i n a t i o n 

Several women reported discrimination against separated 
and divorced women in addition to a general discrimination 
against wbrheh in terms of both hiring practices and pay rates. 
Some also reported discrimination in housing and credit be- 
cause of being separated or divdreed. Quite a few women (arid 
sbrrie rrieri also) bhyected to iridicatirig "divorced" or "separated" 
bri job applicatibris. 

: One common area of concern reported by older women who 
had been riiarried- for riiariy years was beirig cut but of their 
husbarid s social security arid irisurarice prbgrariiSi everi though 
mbst bf the accuriiulatibri iri these prbgrarris had bccurred 
during the period bf their marriage. Everi arribrig the blder 
wbmeri whb had gbbd jbbs, there was much cbricerri abbut what 
they would do after retirement.' 

Children 

Whether or not they had child custody, all parents reported 
the necessity of rnajor adjustments. Parents with principal cus- - ' 
tody as well as those without custody experienced adjustrnent 
problems related to the children.-^ Fathers and rnothers with 
custody reported the same problems, and fathers and -mothers 
without custody, had similar problems. The opi^.Tsex difference 
found was that mothers who did not get custody reported more 
public censu-^ than did fathers who did not get custody: 
_ L _ y 

Parents With Custody r. ^ 

The parent who receives principal custody is faced with the 
difficulty of fulfilling alone some of the roles previously per- 
formed jointly by two parents. It is hard to^et time away frorn 
the children, arid thisj:reates probleriis with work, dating, and 
s(x:ial life iri general. Parerits with custody report feeling a lot 
riibre respbrisibility, mpre pressure in- pareritirig, arid a greater 
sense bf Beirig trapped by the childreri. 

Orie complain t riiahy/custodial parents have is that the other 
pareritj who brily sees^ the childreri bccasibrially, does not have 
tb deal with all the probleriis bf disciplirie and riiay, therefore, 
be rribre attractive to the child. While there are hardships 
irivblved iri having priricipal custody bf the childreri, rribst bf 
those who have custody are glad they db. Many bf therri cited ^ 
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their children as a major source of support during their separa- 
tion or divorce. 

Parents Without Custody 

Those parents who do hot have custody have to adjust to 
being with the children less often, which most of t hern see as a 
serious deprivation. They miss their children a great deal arid 
have real regrets about their lack of iriteractiori with therri. 
Several parents stated that the rnairi thing, or in sorrie cases 
the only thingi^they_ regretted was Ibsirig the childreri. ^ 

More parents report feeling guilty about ''deserting" their 
children: They also are dissatisfied with the limitations and 
artificiality of their relationship with the children. Many of the 
parents without custody also found their children to b^ sources 
of st^pport thrQUgh the divorce process. 

Social Adjustments - ; \ 

Although most ^ those interviewed reported tKat their 
friends^ were supportive, half also reported growi_n^ away from 
many of their close friends after the reparation. This was espe^ 
cialiy true if the friends were .ones they: had shared with their 
spouse, particularly if the friends Were also couples. 

For the most part, when there w^ a Rowing apart from old 
friends, the separated individual just as responsible, per- 
haps evenmore-so, as were the friends. IVpically, the individ: 
uals felt that they didn't really fit in the group any more now 
that they w!ere sin^e. Occasionally they also TeF>brted feeling 
that as a single they^were a threat to married couples, either 
because they represented the pbssibility of failure iri riiarriage, 
" br^more directly because they might be cbrisidered a sexual 
threat. _ „ _ _ : 

Many of the- p^iple interviewed were quite successful at find- 
ing new- friends or had already developed thfeir own circle of 
friends even before- the separation. When they did have an 
intact networic of friends, their adjustment .was made riiuch 
effSTpf: For_ those who were losing their old: friends but were 
unable to find new ones (8 percent^ and those with rid real 
friends during or after the marriage (34 percent), tjie process of 
adjustrrient to separation and divorce seerried much more diffi- 
cult. 
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Because of the impression that social support and activity 
together constitute an irhportaht factor in helping a person 
adjust to a separation, the researchers looked 'more closely at a 
hypothesis similar to one tested by Raschke (1974): The more 
social interaction the separated individual has (with relatives, 
friends, and the community), the fewer will be the adjustment 
problems. To test this hypothesis, Spanier and Casto related the 
overall degree of adjustment (using the same two categories as 
previously) to the degree of social interaction. Respondents 
were classified as having either moderate^to-high social activity 
(5£ percejit) x>r tew social activity (46 percent). Only 8 percent of 
those wit {^moderate- to-high social activity reported serious ad- 
j^ostment pToblems^ wliile 39 percent of those with Low jsocial 
activity, reported serious problems. Thus^ this hypothesis was 
supported The analysis was. unable, to assess the direction^ xx{ 
causation, bat it is reasonable to suggest both social interaction 
may positively contribute to adjustment and that good adjust- 
ment is conducive to social interaction. Bidirectional influences 
may also exist in the next hypothesis: 

Heterosexual Relationships 

A related hypothesis was: Separated individuats who partici- 
pate in heterosexual dating or cohabitation relationships wilt 
have fewer adjustment problems than those who do not. The 
researchers fdUrid that of the 60 percent of the respondents 
who were dating regularly, living with sbrriebrie of the opposite 
sex, or remarried, biily 7 percent were having seribus adjust- 
ment problems. Hbwever, 45 percent bf thbse with little or no 
heterosexual activity (40 percent bf the whole sarriple) were 
having rriajbr prbblems in their adjUstrnent, confirming the 
hypothesis. Dating a variety bf pebple with no clbse or steady 
relatibriship seemed to be abbut as helpful as brie very clbse 
relatibriship. 

Many of those not dating also corroborated the hypothesis by 
discussing how much they wanted to form hew relationships. A 
common set of problems with these people was where to rheet 
others: and how to start dating again after hot datihj^ for so 
long. Several women also said it was difficult to establish hew 
relationships, because the only thing men want from a divorcee 
is sex. 

I?5 
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Emotional Factors 

Individuals having problems adjusting to a new'^ lifestyle 
report much depression, loneliness, frustration, low self-esteem, 
and low self-confidence, as well as heightened negative feelings 
toward, and regrets abont, their (formerl spouse, marriage, and 
the separation iConversely,^ to the extent that the individuals 
are successful in establishing a new lifestyle, they are more 
likely to feel they did the right thing in divorcing, to be more 
tolerant of their (former) spouse, and to report positive feelings 
- auck as freedom, relief, happiness, heightened self-esteem, and 
heightened self-confidence. 

Factors Ihfluehcihg Adjustmeht to Marital Separation 

In an analysis which attempted to exarriirie the relative influ- 
ences of several factors oh the adjustrrierit to marital separa- 
tion, Professor Spahier arid his associate, Margie Lachmari, 
used riiultivariate statistical techniques to study the separate 
arid cdrribiried irifluerices of dating relations, economic stability, 
health, arid s<Kial interaction. 

As expected, ecoridriiic status arid good health cdrisisteritly 
were associated with better adjustriierit. An Uriiexpected finding 
was that frequericy of social iriteractiori with relatives and 
frierids was hot related to adjustment. Further research is 
rieeded to exarriirie this relationship more closely. 

The hypothesis that datirig would be positively related to 
adjUstnierit to separatidri was also supported. Those who were 
datirig riibst frequently were better adjusted than those who 
were riot. 



DISCUSSION ' : 

The firidirigs frbrii this study suggest that, in the transition to 
separatidri, establishirig a riew lifestyle is more difficult than 
adjustirig td the dissdlutidri df the marriage. Raschke also 
looked at factors reported to affect postdivorce stress and^ found 
that variables Spanier described ^ part of the^adjustment to a 
new lifestyle — high social interaction,^ economic success, and 
sexual involvement — are important to postseparation adjust- 
ment: : -zzzzLz iz -_z -jiz ^ 

While creating a new lifestyle appears to.be more important 
to overall adjustment than dealing with the dissolution of the 
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marriage, mdre research is needed to fully understand the 
^1^?r''?l^^_^^"^^^P between these two processes. Preliminary 
findings froin this study suggest that those who successfully 
launch a new_lifestyle have less difficulty dealing with prdl> 
lems related^to dissalution of the marriage than do those whp 
have problems adopdng-a new lifestyle. Other problems with 
the marital dissolution, such_ as feelings of regret, attachment, 
and bitterness toward the spouse, actually may increase over 
tjme if failures in creating a new. lifestyle become apparent. 
Some of the respondents who reported the Jeast initial prob- 
lems and who,: in some cases, reported that separation had 
made them feel free, excited, or eager about life for the first 
time in years were at the time of the interview visry despon- 
dent and showing signs of separation anxiety. In ail cases, 
these were respondents who were having major economic or 
social problems. 

While^successfully establishing a new lifestyle seems to aid in 
the adjustment to the marital dissolution, it. should not be 
assumed that the relationship between these two variables is in 
one direction. It is much more likely that the association is in 
both directions, As examples of adjustment affecting lifestyles, 
some respdridehts who were having legal difficulties had little 
energy left to deal with the demands of a new lifestyle, ©there 
said they would hot feel right dating until the divorce was 
final. Also, where the dissolutibh was particularly sudden, some 
respondents needed a recovery period before they ^yanted inter- 
action wUh others. For others, the severity of the initi^il shock 
seemed to act as an impetus for estaljlishirig new relationships. 

The^^alitative analysis frorn phase one of the study demon' 
strated that the adjustrrierit to separation and divorce can be a 
challen^ng task. It was foUrid that the difTiculties which people 
^^^^y'^J^^j^^^ greatly, depending bh the circumstances sur- 
r^^'^^j^? ^^^i their rnarriage, the support they 

receive as they make the transition from marriage to separa- 
tion, and the nature s)i the postmarriage lifestyle. Children, 
parents, friends, the former, spouse, individuals in the legal 
system, arfd dating partners play important roles in the life of 
a recently sepalrated individual. 

While one's abUity to trarisitibri adequately will 

depend on economie stability^^ arrangements, social and 

sexual involvements, and other factors, it is unlikely that brie 
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could easily predict the nature of postseparation adjustmei^t 
Nevertheless, this is a worthwhile goal, since knowledge gained 
about adjustment ta raaritai separation would be extrernely 
helpful not only to social scientists but also to those experienc- 
ing the pain of marital dissolution. 

Currently the work is at -the descfiptiye level in the study of 
a<yu8tffient to separa;tion and divorce.. Many rnbre questions, 
some of which have followed logically from the findings of this 
study^j^niaia to he answered.. Eventually it rhay be possible to 
integrate xlata at this descriptive level by discovering explana-- 
tory principles. Some of the suggestions generated in this re4 
search are aimed in this direction. Such understanding would 
enable scholars to develop strategies for ihtervehtibh. Certainly 
application of these finding {e.g., to cbUhselihg setting^) does 
not have to be completely delayed. Jhe r^^ may tknejy 
and useful but should be applied withvcautio^n arid terni>^,^d by 
professional experience and good judgment. 
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WORKING COUPLES AS 
PARENTS 



Fnncpal Investigatory letn, Ptt.B. 
Amor: Mary C, Smar, Ph.D., NIMH 



Parenthood is almost never ah uncomplicated undertaking 
even in thcsse increasinipy^ rare traditional fairiUies where hus- 
band and Wife have E^eed to devote themselves single-minded-^ 
ly to th^ r^pective roles of JBreadwiimer and emotional hurtur- 
er of children. The emer^nt phenbmehoh of the working . 
mother compounds the job of tSsu^ young chilS^hby placing 
demands on pa^nte^ib assume_new r^p^ new 
rol^ for whichyjfe well^fined mo^ exist. Popular literature 
sugg^ts that^ mother's resumption of outside work cdh be 
fraught with! peril for the fanifiy; but her working and the 
resulting pressures toward chfmge \xl family structure arid 
furictioriihg may also lead to ^creative and adaptive innovations. 
Such is the finding of a- Boston-based group of young social 
scientists who title themseiv^ coflectively iYie Working Family 
Project. Heade^ by NIMH grantee and social^ 
Dr. Laura Lein, ^f W^lesley Gollege, the full PK)lect group 
(including Kevin iSougherty^ Maureen Durham,JGfail Howrigari, 
Laura Lein, Michael Pratt, Michael Schudsoh, Ronald Thomas, 
and Heather WeSsX-te been studying intorisively a small 
group of 25 middle-income famili^ in which lx)th the husband 
and wife are employed outside the home arid responsible for 
the care of children, typicfily of pr(Mchopl age.^ 
^ During a preliininqiy review of field r^earch on families, the 
Project discovered that the group ''in the middle" ecbnbriiically 
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had teen neglected, perhaps because the problems they faced ^ 
were relatively less Urgent than those of fwverty-stricken fami- 
relatively less glamdrdus than those of higher income 
^^^'■^ spouses pursued exciting and personally - 

gratifying jcareers: The middling status of the families obscured 
the difficulties they had to contend with. 

For example, because of their middle^ihcpme status, they 
were usually not eligible for subsidi^^s available to poorer fami- 
lies for- such iservices as formal child care. Nonetheless, most 
^^^L^9^z^^^^:^ much rnoney as to be able to pay for the 
convenience of live-in housekeepers, regular babysitters^ or day- 
care centers affordable by higher income groups. They faced 
the pr^snres of having tQ arrange, within these income limita- 
tions, for responsible substitute care of one or more pre- 
schoolers. 

zv *^^^".^' the absence of rnariy sok:ial Support 

i^^^'^* the face of frank social disapproval, 

spap^ in middle-income, dual-worker families had to tiy to 
^nme new roles and to share tasks around the home. Little 
money was available^ to spend on hired help or labor-saying 
devices ti at could alleviate some of the strain on working 
parents. Few realistic, models were available of hbusecleariirig 
husbands and^orking- wives: As it turned out, in the Boston 
study, although men_in some of the families pitched in, arid a 
few consciously tried to ^©sume new domestic roles, wdrrieri 
usually bore the major burden of-household work. Standards of 
performance concerning the^are of children and home were 
little lowered by working mothers^ however.: Rather, most 
evolved ever more : complex schedules to accommodate in- 
creased derhahds in decrea^^ 

A third problem, although^ot tied to families' middle-iricome 
status, v/as nonetheless foremost in iheir minds. Parents saw as 
their primary responsibility the_ successful rearing of children, 
and many perceived the larger sociai^nvironment to be a 
hostile^ threatening influence that cotrfd rjuin. their offspring 
despite the parents' best efforts. For some parents, skepticism 
of formal child care emerged from a fear that outsiders would 
irifluerice their ciiildreh in undesirably directions. 

The Working Family Project described the families they stud- 
ied as dual-worker families. The term was meant not to mini- 
mize the labor contribution of full-time housewivei but to dis- 
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tinguialiL the kind of families they studied from more tradition- 
aliy structured, two-parent, one^worker ramilies as well as from 
daai-cfl/«er_ families in which the wife'S position and advance- 
ment in her occupation were closely tied to cumulative training 
and work experience. Only some of the women in the Working 
Family Project's sample had intended to hold paying jobs while 
raising preschool children, and relatively fiw thought of their 
jote in terras of a career. _ _ ^ ^ 

In further cbritfast to dual-career families, the__dual-worker 
families were of relatively, modest means, with family incomes 
ranging from $6,500 to $20,000 in 1974: llie ^iterion used to 
include a family in the sample was strictly income rather^ than 
occupation or some cbmbihatidri of occupation and income^ so 
that a range of prbfessipris arid potential professions w^ repre- 
sented among both husbands arid wives. For instance, a few of 
the men \sr_ere students at the tiriie but were engaged in train- 
ing for lucrative careers that proriiised to lift their families out 
of their current tight financial straits iritb^ riibre affluent life- 
styles: The msOority of men, howevi^r, worked in (xrcUpations 
that did not iead to high-paid positions arid that offered little 
pr(»pect for change irom iniddle-income status ^arid related dif- 
ficulties in making enda meet iUthough virtually all the fariii- 
lies reported themselves ^^piring to own their bwri hbriies, 
only about half actually did so^ Of the remainder, few cbuld 
predict when they might beiS a position to achieve this. prbt<^ 
typical American goal: llxe physicaLenvirohm^ffe in which the 
fariiilies lived— their houses, ap^ments, and neighborhcwis— 
would be judged by mc»t observers ^ pleasant, but their finari- 
cial situation left them with little money to fipare for unfore- 
seen ccritirigericies. In many of the families, financial con- 
tributibri of thfe working wife' enabled them to maintain a 
iriiddle^iricbriie position. ^ : i^mzz i 

__ihe attitudes of the dual-wbrker cbUples toward the mother's 
employment outside the hbriie were often complex and contra^ 
dictory. Husbands' appreciatibri pf their wives' contributions 
was often in conflict with the riieri's perceived diminution of 
their iiascuiine role of hreadwiririer. Perhaps defensively, some 
' men tended to minimize the iiripbrtarice of their wives' jobs to 
family well-being, even when it t^as clear to the researchers 
that the extra money was needed badly. 

. . 
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Both husbands and wives tended to espouse traditional atti- 
tudes about the proper roles of rrieh and women in family life. 
Even though a wife was working full time, she was usually still- 
s^n.ffis ^helping out" her husband in his primary role as 
breadwinner: In most instances, a woman's primary role ;ivas 
considered to he that of wife and mother, and the major respon- 
sibility for arranging child care and housework still fell to her. 

Despite the apparent traditionalism of the families, morer, 
subtle secondary motives for a woman s employment emerged*. 
Initially most wives were reluctant to admit to working outside 
^'^.^ i^^™ pleasure or personal advaricemerit, especially 
^^^^^^ i^^^ took them away from ybUrig children. But such 
motives existed,- and while they may riot have been prirhaiy 
^h^^ ^^P^^y^^^ ^^^y came to assUrrie importance 

through a_^naturaLi5Volutionary process. Reasons fehihd a 
woman's employmen^,^iiilerniOSt frequently given in terms of 
economics, were often more complex: ^ 

The Working Family Project started the dual-worker study 
^i^^^^^^^.^^ P^^^'^^*^^^^ notions of what was to be examined 
about the families and without sjpecific hypotheses to be tested. 
The_study_ was viewed as a hypothesis-generating one meant to 
yield leads that ccmld-be followed up more intensively if they . 
seemed worthwhile. Jt was through initial cbrivereatibhs with 
the participating famihes that areas of interest arid concern 
came to be mare clearlCxiefined. What emerged as most impor- 
tant to the famihes v^re problems in ^nd solutions to sUch 
matters as child care, division of housework between spouses, 
coordination of work with home life, and supports for parent- 
hood in mode rri urban SQciety. 

In the past^ it \mulcL not have been at all UriUsUal to find a 
research team composed exclusively of individuals trained in 
one discipline. The resultant, research effort, while it might 
reflect in depth a psyffiologicaLor an^thropological perspective, 
would be one-sided. The Working Fainily Project took another 
approach to social-science research: a multidisciplinary one. 
Each team member had a different training orientation and 
different interests in family life. For instance^ tein^ a social 
arithropblogist, tended to view the family as a sociaLiystem 
enmeshed in a scRiial network. Other membe/s were trSedin 
developmerital psychblpgy, clinical psychology, aiwUgddolo^:' 
Each saw the families frbm a slightly different perepective, and 
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each brought this perspective to bear oh analyses of problems 
in adapting to demands of home and outside- work. Each team 
member also exerted a corrective influence on the othera-SO as 
to ensure thaino one aspect of the lives of dual-worker families 
was emphasized at the expense of others. The research product 
of the team is one wider in scope than would have emerged 
from a unidisciplinary efTort. ^\ - i^: 

The way information was gathered by the Working Family _ 
Project can be distinguished from other methods. The 25 
- Btwton families were studied intensively over a relatively short 
period of iime; some of them were also studied longitudmally. 
Such ^ approach to- gaining information about attitudes and 
problems can be contrasted to large-scale survey t^hniques. In 
the latte?, a sufetantial nUmber of respondents are polled oii 
attitudes or behaviors UsUally only once. Tie generality of 
findings and their accuracy in reflecting attitudes is thought to 
be ensurei by careful sampling and item selection. 

By comparison, the small^^e-intensive method, does not 
yielia basis for ready generalization. Finding -mtrat _be charac- 
terized carefully, particularly in terms of ihe specific group 
studied But the small^cfde technique, especirfly jf it is int^n^ 
SLve, can surpass the sUrvey technique in the credibility one 
can place in findings. u z- ^ 

Respondents to questionnaires may or may noti« reportiti| 
accurately on their circumstances. Ambivalent feeling may b^ 
suppressed in favor of more one-sided and uncomplicated atti- 
tudes. In matters requiring verbal reports, different parties in 
an eSotionally keyed interaction may have different impres- 
sions of the same "objective" situation: ^ ^ - - - 

In this vein, the Working Fainily Project noted that initial 
interSewS with family members often led tora impression that 
was modified after greater rapport had ieen established and 
after initially hidden conflicts and dii^eem6nts had emerged. 
For instance, husbands reported somewhat differently on their 
contribution to the running of the household than did their 
vtrives. Both spbusfes underestimated^the other's^contnbution in 
what was for many an issue of overt conflict. This discrepancy 
was often aiscbvered only after a series of int^rvi^s had taken 

> place. I i;: z J 

In general* the tendency to put on a good fac5 is well noted 
iri sdcial^ience research. Even on questionnaires that are 
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- anonymous, the social desirability of ahswere to questions caif 
bias responses. Even in face^tchface, interviews, threads of con- 
sistency in perebnal refK)rts of attitudes and behavior on emo- 
tionally charged topics can usually be established only after 
tapport has grown between, the observer observed: 
^ Because the sort x)f information that emerges from them has 
great validity, intensive studies can be viewed as cbmplemeri- 
t^ry to^ larg^scale survey techniques. Intensive studies cari 
yield hunchea_ that can be subject to further verificatioh Jh 
studies th^t employ larger samples. In the specific case of the 
dual-worker study, the ability to generalize about a large group 
of urban families was subordinated to a search for uhiqueness. 
The research group wy seeking but the creative, innovative 
wa[ys in which people dealt with the pressures of family Jife, 
The 25 families seen were alike in thre^ ways:, all h^d children 
(usually preschoolers), all the wives worked, and all were 

■fiddle ihcbrne. In other ways they vyere different The staff 
deliberately sought to include exampjes of, people who had 
cbrifrbnted Unusual situations and had evolved unusual solu- 
tions to them- In many ways however, the Working Family 
Project dcNBs not think that tlie_25 families they saw are much 
different from most uSt)anmiddle-income, dual-worker groups, 
either in the difficulties .they -encountered or in the range of 
solutions they formulated, \JUit it is possible that only "certain 
kinds of families wilL^rmit researchers to study them. It is 

clear that finding from such a study should be tested bn a 

broader basis. ' ^ 

The families were both interviewed and observed as they 
went about their daily lives. Husband and wife were inter- 
viewed twice apart and bhce together. Family life was observed 
at least three times: brice when the wife was alone with her . 
children, once when the husband was alone with them, and 
once when both parents and the children were together. 
Spouises were asked to describne their childhood backgrounds, 
aspiratibns in wbrk and family life, the stresses they, were 
experiencihg, .ahd their attitudes toward their Jives Sometimes . 
the method of questioning was structured; other times iit was 
bpeh-erided. The resulting data, while impresaionistic and not 
artiehable to most statistical testes, are extremely credible be- 
cause of the repeated verification to which they were subject. 

I3e 
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Leiii notes some difficulties in conducting intensive research: 
By its very nature^ it is intrusive. The people agreeing to 
cooperate have essentiaHy opened their personal hves to out- 
side scrutiny for a considerable period of time. Working fami- 
lies in particular are under a kind of added stress in that they 
must give of a vei^r limited resource^hours of leisure time--in 
order to fulfill research goals. Of families approached, 40 per-; 
cent agreed to_ participate; 60 percent refused. Such a high 
refusal rate is-the rule in intensive research in urban areas Df 
the United States Lein suspects that refusals in the study-^raay 
have ^ome disproportionately from families in which conflict 
ovetihe >srife's working was most marked and in which .^the 
husband, particularly, o:gected strongly to the airing of these 
difficulties to outsiders. The sample was gathered in two waves. 
The first 14 Families were cbritacted in 1973 under the grant 
auspices of the National Institute of Education. (NiE). T^^ 
"group served as a type of pilot for further_-w^rk. Areas of 
concentration were harrowed down, given money and time 
limitations, and the focUs was sharj^ned: _The additi^^^^ 
families were gathered Under NIMH ^ant auspices to make a 
total sample of 25. Papers were written by staff members at 
regular intervals in the courise of date collection and were 
subject to revision of expansion in light of further investiga- 
tion. For insterice, a paper based ^n the first 14 ramilies dealt 
with the division of household labor, between husband and wife, 
and the firi'dirigs held for' the 25; Further analyses of the 25, 
however, also yielded- new aspects of labor splits that were 
reported on in other contexts. Rich in anjw;dotes which portray 
the famrlies vividly ^d_ enable the reader to empathise with 
them readily, each paper can stand alone, yet every aspect of 
family life is in reality integrated with ev^iy other one. _ 
z_ In partial return for their participation, the Working Family 
Project shared their finding witb the families. Both spouses 
were given paj^rs to read and xeact to. In many instehces, they 
improved the quality of research by providing alternative iriter- 
pretetioris or even by pointing out methodological weaknesses. 
Hence, their peru^i of preliminary manuscripts exerted a very 
Useful corrective influence on the prpduct. 

To provide the reader with_a more personalized view pfihe 
families, teble 1 presents some characteristics of the brigirial 
14*. It can be seen that, with the exception of Mr. Parks and 
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Mr. Sandle, who were Full-time students, all the husbands were 
working full time. The number of houS wives worked varied 
from 15 to 40. a week. Most of the men Jiad been at their 
present jobs for some time. The coupies ranged in age from 
their 20s_to their 40s. and all but 3 in the sample of 25 had at 
least 1 preschool child. 



Table 1— Some C haracteristics Of Th e First 14 Families 



Families 


Husband s 
Occupation, 


Mrs Wk 


Wires 

Occupution 


Mrs WR 


No of 
Children 


Deneux ' 


Business 
manager 


40 


Typist 


35 


2 


Farlane 


Salesman 


35 


Nurse' 


24 


5 


Henry 


Maintenance 


40 


Factory 


35 


2 


Hunt 


Business 
manager 


40 


Keypunch 


25 


2 


Jackson 


Factory 


40 


Nurse 


24 


4 


Long 


Factory 


40 


Keypunch 


15 


2 


Nelson 


Teacher/ 
salesman 


65 


Nurse 


15 


. 9 ' 


Parks 


Student 


30 


Administration 


15 


1 


Rayhldnd 


Business r 
manager 


55 


Saleswoman 


20 


4 


Samuels 


Armed forces„ 


40 


Day care 


25 


2 


Sandle 


Student 


40 


NUrse 


40 


1 


Sedhian 


Maintenance 
work 


40 


Keypunch 


25 


2 


Tilman 


Draftsman 


MO 


Administration, 


40 ' 


1 


Wyatt 


Policeman/ 
construction 


55 


Secretary 


40 


2 



Arranging for Child Gare 

Once the decision had been made for a mother to work, the 
first and most pressing practical problem facing couples was 
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thejnanagement of satisfactdry; child care during periods in 
which the parents were outside the home. Parents resirted to a 
variety of care^ arrangements^ partly because day care of good 
quality was costly (around $40 a week in 1974) and difficult to 
find and partly because the parents differed in what they conr 
sidered desirable for their children. In each family, the decision 
to have an outsider take care of a child was ah important issue. 

Parents were wtiUng to make Iremenr 
dou8 sacrifices in order to ensure that 
their chitdren et^oged the best possible 
care that they could provide. 

Various alternatives were represented among the families: 
care of children by each spouse in turn while the other was at 
work, care by hired babysitters^ informal child-care arfange- 
Sients ^vith neighbors, assistance fro^ relatives if they were 
nearby, and formtd day care or nure^jprograms. Often, more 
thai one type of care was used. The complexity: to be encoun- 
tered in scheduling child care was frequently remarkable._ ^ 

In the face of severe limitations oh amount of money availa- 
ble, the solutions someiamiliS arrived at Were ingenious. AL- 
thdugh monetary considerations were ^inpbrtant in the minds 
of the couples, their solutions also reflected a deep concern for 
the quality of the children's family life and their life away 
from home. Parents were trailing to make tremenddus sacnflces 
in order to ensure that their children enjoyed the best possible 
care that they could provide: 

Atl adage of sacioiogists is that "attitudes Jollow behavior," 
or that people first of all act and then rationalize actions 
verbally. To a great extent, this situation held in the Boston 
sample. The demands of the parents' jobs determined and limit- 
ed child-care options, but the converse was also true. That is, 
concern for children deteririined the parents' work scheKlules as 
well: The feara that some parents Voiced about Ihejr inabihty 
to retain sufficient control over their children's environment 
influenced the type of care that they considered acceptable. 
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Anxieties became especially obvious when parents we?e queried 
abbut_outside-the-home child cafe. 

_When the Working Family Project first starting but in 
their efforts to collect a sample, they went to Ekstori-area day- 
care centere On the assumption that Working parents wbUld be 
most likely to Use this type of care as a solution of choice To 
Uieir surprise, they found relatively few middle^income chil- 
dren enrolled in day care. Instead, the typical paying day-care 
aser was more likely to be a child of a professional couple or 
the child of a gihgle parent. 

When the full range of child^jare options used by itudy fami- 
lies was finally^ understood, the project found that many ar- 
rangements tended to be informal and either free on relatively 
inexpensive in terms %f financial cost. For instance, several 
parents had -worked out a type of child ^are labeled the "split- 
shift In the split-shift arrangement, the Mher was available 
to take^care of the children during time off from outside wOrk 
while the mother went OUt of the home to work. Since all but 
three fathers in the sample held jobs during the core hours of 7 
a.ra. to^ p.m.. the msubrity bf split shifts involved the mother's 
working jobs at night br bn weekends. Split-shift arrangements 
imp^ severe limitations on the kinds of jobs that wbm§n 
could lake. The preueet members noted ihe relatively high pro^ 
I»rtion of women injhe dual-worker sample who were nurses 
or_nursing students-seven to be precise-probably because 
such a career cbUld be left . and re-entered with less loss of 
tenure and because it offered flexibility in arrangements of work 
schedules. 

^^One apparent advantage of split^shift arrangements wii that 
they obviated the need for outside paid assistance. Child-devel- 
°^"'f!'* ^i^^"^&es ^ere also apparent. The consensus of the 
Working Family Project is that split shifts lead to goodoare for 
young children wfio can remain in their homes with familiar 
caregivers and familiar play objects. HowevSr, the arrange- 
ments exact costs from the parents. In addition to placing real 
hmitations on a woman's advancement in work, the^ split shift 
dramatically decreases the amount bf time a couple has to 
sf^nd together. During the work week, couples often^saw each 
other primarily going in and out of the front door of the family 
home. However, most had decided that the split-shift arrange- 
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merit was worth the personal sacririces involved^ i^^^^ child's 
cbmfprt arid happiness were correspondingly enh^nce^ 

A. typical example of the schedules split-shift fernilies fol- 
lowed was seen in the case of the Longs. Mr: Long wa^ em- 
ployei on a shift at a warehouse from 5 p.m: untit 1 a^n. He 
got home around 2^.m. and slept Until 9 or 10: Mrs. tong had 
a part-time job where she was allowed to vary her hours within 
certain Jimits, She usually worked as a typist from 10-^m, 
until 2 p:m,^ut occasionally went to work later if her husband 
was sleeping in. Each was responsible for the children while 
the other was away. One result of the arrarigement, Mr: Long 
explained, is that he now underatarids why his wife likes to get 
away from the house. After caring for the children alone while 
she worked, he was really glad when she returned and took 
over and he could go to work for somle peace arid qUiet. 

The split-shift arrangement could, create frictions betweeri 
husband and wife. For instance, a father who participated iri 
the arrangemerit miiht think that he was^ fulfilling his obliga- 
tion to help his wife by giving the children dinner and putting 
them to bed while she was at work: The wife who came home 
at midnight to a kite he ri sink full of dirty dinner dishes left 
over fr^m a meal she had prepared before going off to work 
niight believe otherwise. 

A few families in the sample managed to solve their child- 
care problems by having the Wife work in the .home or in other 
places where she could be _with the childreri. Three women 
provided family day care, and others: worked in day-care cen- 
ters where their children were enrolled. Although there were 
exceptions, most of thenr viewed day-care prbvisidn as a good 
way to solve work problems during their children's preschool 
years rather than as a long-term career..^ _ 

A few of the families evolved an informal give-and-take child^ 
care arrangeriierit with like-minded Camihesjn their neightwr- 
hoods. The three families with this arrangement had mothers 
who wbrk^ only part time. The Henrys were a family .using 
this type of care. As Mrs. Henry explained about her relatibri- 
ship with her neighbor: "Leila takea the Marshs' kids arid 
mine. Now I'll watch hers and the Marshs' little boy. It's done 
for nothing ... it does get tiring sometimes. I had five the 
other day, arid I was glad to see them go." 
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^ Despite the large proportion of families with relatives in the 
Boston area, only_ one family report Using a grandparent for 
child care during the In explaining why she 

turned to her mother, Mra. Raymond said, 'This isn't a year-iri, 
year-out thing, this is something that happens maybe 2 rnbriths 
out of^6 or 7 years.'!_ Relatives were_ relied on more often to 
provide occasional care of children while the parents were en- 
gaged in reisure-time pursuits. 

A total of ii families in the sample rriariaged to rheet their 
child-care needs without actually paying for them. Families 
who used out-of-home paid day care usually discussed its bene^ 
fits to the child in_^mns^of increasing his or her exposure to a 
variety of experiences and people^ The decision to Use a paid 
care arrangement fr^uently went along with a mother's em- 
ployment in so-called prime-time working jobs. In addition, 
these families were more likely to perceive the mother's work 
as a stepping stone to a career or to long-term advancement 
and were usually willing to make the financiaL investment that 
but-of home care required. They also prized dependable care. 

Many of the families had at least tried but paid grbUp care at 
one time or another. Most described how they met with some 
initial resistence fronx young children in the form bf reluctance 
to be left — which mi^t contin^ue from a few days to a few 
weeks.. Whether or not tfiey persisted in using the care in the 
face of a child's reluctance depended in part on the family's 
dedication to the mother's employment: One difference between 
those couples who stayed with paid day care andihose who did 
hbt seerried to be that in the former the wife saw her job as 
mbre than a respite from: housework or a source of a hit of 
extra ihcbrhe and was willing to wait out the period of the 
child's discoriteht with the child<;are situation. In the case of 
families whb gave up after a brief tiy, the parents often saw in 
the child's discbnterit cprifirmatibn of the mother's primary role 
as chief nurturer. While all the families in the study demoh- 
?^^^^^i^^^P^^'^cerri for their children, those who persisted 
?^^^_^ iL^7 ^^^^ ^^sp^t^ a child's prbtest were less focused on the 
maternal role as the single most important one in the mother's 
life. 

As was mentibried earlier, Use of multiple child-care strate- 
gies often complicated the family's scheduling. One reason for 
use of multiple-care strategies was the presence of two or more 
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children in the family, es^cially if one child was in school and 
the other a preschooler. The pressures placed on parents (par- 
ticularly the mother) in accqmrribdatirig to the demands of 
rhultiple<rare strategies were great. For instance, Mrs. Wyatt 
wprk^ full tirne as a secretary at a Jiearby real-estate agency, 
where she was also studying real-estate sales and management. 
Mr. Wyatt was a fireman arid worked part time as a carpenter: 
Mrs. Wyatt rose at 5:30 each morning of the week to begin 
readying the children, Christoper, age 6, and Oliver, age 4, for 
school. She found this easier than getting the children up later 
and rushing them (in which case they balked ani^he w^ 
than ever for work). Christopher attended Srst gr^de at_ a 
neighborhood school: Oliver was in a local, nurses-school pro- 
gram from 9 ta 12, 3 days 3: week. A neighbor and friend, 5vhose 
son attended. tj^e same nursery^ drove Oliver to school and then 
picked the Soys up- at noon. Mrs Wyatt had to leave by 8 a.m. 
for work^ so (Shriatopher walked to a friend's house nearby and 
waited there to go to school with him. When Christopher came 
home from school at 2:30 p.m., he picked up Oliver and the two 
boys_ walked to another neighbbPs house, where th^ were 
cared for until 5 p.m., when Mrs. Wyatt got them on Her way 
home from work. On the days when Oliver did riot have school, 
he usually stayed. Avith the woman all day. 

During the evenings and on weekends, the Wyatts took turns 
watching the boys, since Mr. Wyatt had to work occasionally. 
In addition there were ofteri errands that ne^ed to be run. The 
complicated schedule the Wyatts: had wbrkeS but could be all 
too easily undone, as happened _wheri_the aftirriopri babysitter's 
husband became seriously ill. Mrs. Wyatt s rnbther lived in a 
nearby town and was able to fill in for a few days Until a 
terripbrary substitute could be found. Illness arid other erne r- 
gencies were a cbristarit threat to the precafidUs stability of 
riiultipleK:are arrarigeriierits. Wheri asked what she might 
charige about her own child-care situation, Mrs. Wyatt replied, 
somewhat pdigharitly, "I'd like something a little rnore perma- 
nent. Not so many changes." 

jntegrating the Worlds of Work: Home and WbrRplace 

Who does what around the house? For most of the couples in 
the Boston study, a wife's return to the work force necessitated 
at least a few changes in the way that domestic ichbres were 
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p>erformed. Different couples evolved: various strategies for 
coping with these new demands, arid this variety was the sub- 
ject of intensive investigation by the Working Family Project. 

In writing about their findings on division of labor, 25 Project 
members make the point that housework is not trivial; its 
performance has a major impact on a family's quality of life. 
But it is tiriie-corisuming, and there are a riuriiber of ways to 
get it done. 

In the dual-worker families, reallocation of chores was not 
the only important issue that couples had to negotiate. Often, 
underlying new divisions of labor was the need for changes in 
attitude toward the work that. each_ partrier jjerfprriifed or 
thought most appropriate to p)erform. Demands for changes in 
the way housework was cairied but usually came from women 
who were dissatisfied with navihg to do nearly eyeiythirig in 
the home and work outside as^well. Husbands tended to resist 
such pressures. The issue was a sensitive one for many couples, 
as it involved challenges to Ibhg-held arid deeply irigrairied 
ribtibris about the proper roles of rileri arid wbriieri. 

Some men spoke bjperily of their discomfort at being com- 
pelled or even be i rig a^ked to do //woman's work." They could 
develop rather elaborate ratibrializatibris for their uriwillirig- 
riess to perform arburid the hbuse, as was the case with Mr. 
Sedriiari, a bricklayer. Bbth he arid his wife worked all day but 
of the hbiile. At riight her discbriterit was bbvibUs wheri he 
would adjourn after diririer to relax in the living room while 
she cleaned dishes from a meal that she had prepared. He 
admitted that she never openly confr^ted him on -^the issue, 
but she made remarks- that he interpreted ^ asking him io 
help: JVir: Sedman thought that this was unfair. As he pointed 
dut, his work was physical and could not be compared in diffi- 
culty to the^ffice work that his wife performed during the day. 
Therefore, it was all- right for him to sit down and relax at 
night. _ . 

Women, while demanding more from their husbands in many 
instances, also shared some ambivalence about changing thefr 
domestic status quo. The Working Family Project found a ten-j 
dency among wives to equate cleanliness with a high level o^ 
performance of their role iri the hbriie. Since the home rather 
thari the workplace was central to the identity of most women, 
they were unwilling to part with the hbmerhaker rble. Even in 
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instances where husbands did perform hdusehbld chores, wives 
tended to be critical of their efforts. One man noted that his 
wife was much fussier about dirt since he had assumed some 
responsibiHty for dusting, and she, dri the other harid^ rioted 
how he worked only "around the j^ges." Even when meri tbc^ 
on a particular task, they terided to execute it with less thbr- 

dughness than their mye^^ 

- Members^ the -Working. Family Project raade a distinction 
^ between role-^hariiig_.and task-sharing. Roie-^haring, they ^ay^ 
in^^lves the assumption of responsibility for the execution of 
tfisks by both partners. Accordingly, in a role-sharing family, 
the iiusband considers himself obligated to see that certain 
things are done, without advice or reminders from his wife. 
Task-sharing is a second mechanism for dividing labor without 
actually changing underlying assumptions about proper roles of 
the marital partners. The task-sharing hu^^d ''help^ out" his 
wife as she needs hia assistarice, eiSePon a shdrt-term/ dv'ar^ 
long-term basis. But the ultiriiate responsibility: for seeir^ that 
something gets done remains hers.: LikeVise, the t^l^haririg 
couple see the woman's outside wdrk as a, way of "helpirig dut" 
the husband in his :p^rforriiarice df the bread win rier rdle. He 
r^inairis, however, chief perforriier in this domain. The Wdrk- 
ing Fariiily Project ridtes that most df the couples iri their study 
were riipre cdriifortable with the cdricept df task-sharing. View- 
irig their spouses' cdritributidris iri this way alldwed theiti to 
preserve traditibrial ribtibris bf the prbper structure of the 
fariiily (hbmemsQcer-riurturer vs. breadwinner) while at the 
same tiriie dividirig tasks ambrig theriiselves. Th^^esearchers 
also ribte that wbriieri were more willing (arid iri%ome cases 
riibre eager) to assuriie a breadwinner role than" most of the 
men were to assume a ''househusband'' role. 

In their sample, the :Wbrkirig Family Project fourid only twb 
couples whd had actually riegdtiated the issue bf roles arid had 
decided upbri a split bf dbriiestic respbrisibilities. Iri each case, 
the wife reported pleasure with the riew equitable division but 
alsb a residual reluctarice to deceriter herself from the home. 
Each wife also demonstrated a high commitment to her outside 
job. Iri the other families, helping out remained the mechanism 
by which a new divisibri of labor was undertaken. Men who 
"helped out" might perform a great deal of housework, as in 
one family where there were several children present in the 
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horae^The motlier had been working for years and the husband 
helped oat extensively throughout this period. He saw himself 
as contiauHig to do so on a more or less permanent basis, but 
he still described his wife as retaining primary responsibility 
for the role of homemaker, even though for the forseeable; 
future she could not shoulder the expire burden of domestic 
work because of the connicting derriOTds ^ her outside job. 
- Many of the women in the sample accepted this definition of 
their responsibilities Mrs: Henry stayed at hojne with her 
children ail day and. then weat to work at night. Despite the 
tremendous pressures placed on her, she still expected herself 
to_be-a goodmother and a meticulous housekeeper. Mrs. Sandle 
was pre^ant with_^er second child at the time of the study 
and was working^G hours a week. Nonetheless, she chided 
herself for being '/lazy" because she r^ted in the morning. 
Hence, the working women in the sample were more likely to 
add new responsibilities to the domestic pries that most saw as 
pririiary rather than to rearrarige their households sb that 
tasks and roLes would be more equally shared or simplified. 

Couples in the sample were asked to complete a checklist on 
allpcation of chores in thd hom^. Results corroborated the im* 
pr^ions gained Jrom interviews, lypically, women reported 
themselves as carrying out time-consuming daily chores such as 
cooking, cleaning, doing lauridry, and makiii^beds. These are 
' precisely the tasks whose accbriiplishriierit is u rid brie daily by 
the faniily. Husbands varied in the ariiburit they helped but but 
men usually perforriied repairs arid butdbbr tasks. Most avoided 
those activities that the culture at large has defined as 
"wbriiari's \ybrk." 

To the extent that husbands regularly shared iri hbme-cen- 
tered tasks, they were alnibst irivariably mbre iriyblved with 
child care than with hbusekeepirig. Sirice husbands were less 
preoccupied with the endless demarids bf mariagirig a terrie 
than were their wives, they cbuld play with their children, 
givirig therii their relatively uridivided attention. The wife, iri 
her rble as housekeeper arid rribther, was usually involved iri 
several activities at brice. Especially if she worked outside the 
hbriie duririg the day, her children could be particularly iri 
rieed bf atteritibri arid iriteractidri at just that time when de- 
rriarids were heaviest dri her for the preparation of dinner: 
Perhaps as a result, both husbands and wives tended to see the 
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man as the more patient parent. For e^fleunple, in theiienry 
farriily, NJrs. Henry cared for the children alL^ay and then 
went to work at night. Before she left she cleaned the house 
arid prepared a meal for the family: Mr. Henry could not - 
understand why she didn'i: relax more and enjoy the children 
as he did: Neither seemed to recognize how the allocation of 
home-centered-work affected the time and emotional energy 
available to her for enjoyable child care. 

The Working" Family Project also notes ihat for many women 
a source of resentment to be found in their perception: of ( 
the husband as- taking oyer many of the more pleasurable 
aspects of child care— for instance, bed-time stories — while 
they, the women, were left with domestic chores and. routine 
child- care -The 'husband who helps but rhay removed from the 
wife's domain one of the moat. rewarding aspects of her role. 

While not minimizing the strain on the father in dual-worker 
families, the Working Family Project saw the mother as subject 
to more-pressures The toll women paid in " trying to assume 
new respDnsihilities along with the bid was a sen^e of being 
ruslied constantly, under pressure, never able to relax or con- 
sider _a job properly finished. The toll was compounded when a 
hcBband was ambivaLent over a wife's working. 

Most of tlie women interviewed admitted to feeling tired 
during the day although several said they -were "ashamed" to 
say so^ StheS perceived themselves as irritable and edgy with 
tlieir spouses and children. Trying to live up to the super- 
mother/superwoman ideal asjnany did, they took on too rhariy 
tasks at once The Working Family Project believes that most 
of the women lacked clear models of wbrkirig mothers or everi a 
secure and realistic sense of their own role fespdrisibilities arid 
their limitations arid iristead strairied to cbrilbirie arid reconcile 
competing derriarids on their tiriie arid eriergy. 

About half the wbrnen in the sample expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their dbrnestic wbrk situatibri. What they actually did 
varied, hbweyer. Sbrrie tacitly accepted it without erigagirig 
their husbands in bvert arguriierit br discussibri, arid two negoti- 
ated ch^liges in rbles. Fbr bthers, the issue bf housework re- 
rriained a cbristarit sburce of bvert terisibn in the marriage: 

On: the other hand, charige, while slow arid difficult, could be 
noted in the farriilies. Fbr iristarice, rilany of the women at first 
emphasized firiaricial reasbris fbr their return to outside em- 
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ployment, saying that they were ^'helping out'^the family: SuJ[>- 
sequently, however, several expressed a real determination to 
work and to pursue a career. It does not seem impiausibie- to 
sugg:est that the tentativeness they felt at the beginning about 
working was gradually overcome by the success of their new 
arrang:ements. Over the course of the experience, many came 
to see outside emplbyrnent as; a regular and normal part of 
their daily lives. Likewise, many rnen expressed to the Inter- 
viewers haw they had to rethink their roles as husband, father, 
arid worker. Most began their participation in child care with 
ari Uricertairity which seemed to come from inexperience with 
infants arid toddlers, but as their confidence grew they began to 
see themselves ds riluch better parents than their own fathers 
and they took pride iri their roles. Nonetheless, despite their 
apparent willingness to exparid their participatibri in child 
care, and despite the fact that they were usually doing more 
than before, they were more r^sistarit about doirig housework 
than were women about doing outside work. This circumstance 
suggests something o£ an assymmetry iri role trarisitibris for 
men and -women^ Tiie Working Family Project hypothesizes 
that in some oL the^f am iiies the initial stages of "helpirig but" 
were being transforrn^ inlo_ something closer to actual rble^ 
sharing. However, the spouts often had different views of this 
transformation, many women' ultimately^ seeing their participa- 
tion in the breadwinner role as more than^just helping out and 
most husbands hot sharing this perception s Even in i4he two 
self-conscibusl)^ egalitarian families in the sample, there were 
pressures to retain a more traditional sex-role organization: 
Where mbdel^ of a new social foSn are unavailable, the im- 
pulse Upward older norms* remains Strong. 

ehoice of Jobs, Career Commltrn^t and Family Mespdhsibilities 

The chbice bf jbbs arid the i^faividUals attitude toward his or 
her emplbymeilt reflected further aspects bf differences in per- 
ceived roles arid respbrisibilities. While the home front re- 
mained a major areria bf cbriflict for miy^ couples, arid while 
some of thfe women were coriscibUsly evblvirig riew ribtibris of 
their -function in the paid work fbrce, the pfbvider role^^re- 
mained the most salient one for men arid one which all the 
men in the _dual- worker sample took with great sefibiisriess. 
The importance with which the earning function was regarded 
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by the men was demonstrated by their work histories. Several 
explained to the interviewers how marriage and chtidreh forced 
a man to become, very concerned ^ith job security. Of the 11 
men in the sample over 30 yeare of age, 3 had held their job for 
10 years longer, and 4 had been at the same job between 5 
and 7 years^ Time and again, the theme of stability and secu- 
rity j-ecurred in renections. Mr. Nei^rieft a job in a white-collar 
company when his firet child arrived arid took a 30 percent cut 
!?zP^^:^^: ^^"^^ a teacher for the greater job security that 
teaching provided. btheV meri reported that they stayed in jobs 
they found difficult or bdririg iri order to satisfy their family's 
needs far security. For meri, their main role definition was 
outside^, hbme, but they considered their outside wort to be 
a family^iat4d^activity. Men were likely to report greater 
stress in the performarice of their paid jobs than in their iiome 
work, whereas for women the opposite was the case. (3ne of tfie 
mothers, a registered riurse,^ held a very taxing emergency- 
oriented job, but she spoke of it as a respite from the demands 
of the hdrrie. On the other handi if rheh complained of stress, 
they were likely to identify putside work as its source: 
: Differences in perceived responsibility were also reflected iri 
the types of jobs ehosen: Very few women had jobs that had 
benefits or retirement programs. Most of the meri held such 
jobs. More^than the men, women placed impdrtarice iri job 
choice on the task-ejrtrinsic criteria such as hdUrs, convenience 
of commuting, the character of the physical sUrrbUridirigs, arid 
the friendiinega^nd helpfulness of coworkers. 

The diffeiHerices iri iriipbrtarice ^ven to criteria probably re- 
fiected real differerices iri deriiands placed on men as compared 
with those placed bh wbriien. Wbrneri were expected to put 
their home resjiorisibilities above: those of paid work and to 
bear the priricipal burden bf child care and Housework J^any 
chose jobs because of the need for schedules or locaUonsJ^at 
would allow therri tb riieet family obligatibhs. 

Wbriien's greater emphasis on pleasant physical sUffoundi?^ 
and friendly coworkers may iiave reflected the lesser iritriri^ 
rewards of their outside work, if the work itself is boring, theri 
it is important that the interpersonal aspects of the job be 
pleasant. Mrs. Samuels, a home day-care provider, described ari 
earlier job she had. 
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Itr 3vM^ hfll tinie b\xt a lot of tfie time, there wasn't 
enough to keep me bu^y even hairthe day^ It was a 
really baring job. The only thing that made the job 
- worth wha^was the people I worked \^th. They were 
just wonderful. But the job was very boring: 

For m£my_ women, work surroundings were important be- 
raose outeide jemplojnment was the means by whic^ they ^ 
raped from the Solatioh and tedium of being at horiTe all day. 
Some said that work provided a means of preventing personal 
stagnation, offered a source of adult companionship, and fur- 
nished a way of keeping well-rounded. They thought that an 
expansion of their personal horizbns was of benefit to their 
families as well. 

Being a Sood Parent 

Being a gcibd parent, in a confusing and dangerous world and 
in the absence of clear role guideline, w£B perha^ the chief 
concern of the^mfiyority of the couple in the sample. Thi^ , 
concern was reflected in choices of substitute chHA cire,^ in the 
compromises many of the women had made in their jote» and 
in the men's seajxh for job security even at the ex^Jise^ of 
eicitefneht or advancement bpixjrtunities. It was also reflect^ 
in opinions fi^iculated during th^ that . 

the Working Family Project engaged iri with them: 

Parents of both ^xes,^ but particularly mothers, tended to b€i 
obsessed with the issue of maintenance of high standards in. the 
performance of chHdreanng. Some complain^ that outside 
^ i^ork had caused them to lower their standards although the 
evidence they cbulA marshal! in support of these claims was , 
limited. Lein reporte a particularly telling ah wibte abbu^ dne 
mother in the sample: -Hpoirarri^g at the family hbme fbr 
observation, Lein was grated at the door by upset woman 
whb proceeded to characternte herself as i ''terrible mother." 
As it turned out, the womjai'sLi-year-oId daughter had^gotteh 
but bf bed at sunrise and had gone intc|_the kitchen' where^ she 
cracked eggs and piixed them withjdetergeht She proceeded to 
smear the mixture on the walifiLof_a hallway. Upon discovering 
the child's deed, the mother l^t her composure and screamed 
at her. This behavior she defined in herself as ah incident bf 
poor mbthefing. 
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Virtually all parents hud difficult-to-maintainL notions, of 
what a gckxl parent ought to be. If they had experienced a 
'^*ippy childhood, they measured their performance againat that 
of their own parents. If they did not hold pleasant memories, 
they strove to surpass their parents' performance. However, 
despite well-defined gbais of producing a happy, adjusted child, 
very few parents had models of the behavioral means for 
achieving the desired ends. 

For example, rnbst parents were reluctant to accept advice 
about childrearihg from their olderirelatives because they, the 
parents, thought times had changed so dramatically that such 

^counsel would be obsolete. Others noted thai the older generB- 
tion had been far frdrh faultless ih'childrearing. As Mrs. Henry 
remarked, "I don't think the way I raise my children is any of 
my relatives' business. If their kids were perfect, I'd. go to them 
and ask how they did it, but they're far from perfect." Resis- 
tance to advice from grandparents was also a way of differenti- 
ating the newer family from their families of origin, particular- 
ly if th^ lived in close proximity. 

The dUal-wbrker farhilies were_ likewise ambivalent about 
expert bpiriibri. Mrs. I^rig said of the ubiquitous book of Dr. 
Spock: "When they [the childreh] were sick or something, I'd 
look it up . . otherwise, he has a lot of screwy ideas." And 
Mrs. Hunt remarked, "When I first starts put, I lived with Dr. 

Spock. Then I decided, Trn hot going to bring my children up 

out of a book." 

On the other hand, what reading the parents did in popular 
child development led many of them to believe that the person- 
ality of a child was strongly molded, if riot determined, by 
environmental events occurring before the age of 3. Viewing 
themselves as responsible for providing an optimal ehvirbn- 
n3ent fDr_ their children's develdprnerit arid yet lacking clear 
guidelines for parental behavior, the couples terided to rely 
heavily on t^eir own inner resources or dri talkirig things bUt 
between themselves: This need to define standards, particularly 
during the jpreschooi years, added yet another significant stress 
to their liv^s. 

. The^ theme of parenting in a dangerous world kept rebUrririg 
in conversations^ The-SQurce of threats to the child was riot 
always _eEraiiy identified^^ithough drug pushers were freqUeritly 
mentioned, perhaps because of. media attention to drug prob- 
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lerris in tJie »chCK)lH Couples would discuss their anxiety over 
the prospects of rearing a child responsibly only to lose control 
later bri. One wbrhan noted that her son was a wonderful 
individual, '/a great kid/' and would continue that way unless 
some force **bUt there" got to hirh. Underlying the reluctance of 
some parent^ to allow outsiders to care for their jchildren^ was 
the anticipation that the substitute rearers would hold values 
different from those of the parents. 

Whatever problems they anticipated in the future or Jiad to 
deal with in the present, the couples in dual-worfeer families 
were highly focused bri the needs of their children. They hoped 
to instill in them "good" valUes and to promote their healthy 
dev^opment. To that end, the worlds of home and work had to 
be coordinated to make the children's lives secure and pleasant. 

Summary , 

The Working Family Project carae to establish rapport with 
most^bf the families they studied^ Their efforts allow bthers to 
share a candid picture of how one group of urban married 
cbUples manag:ed to coordinate the worlds, of work and home. 
What emerges is a view of peopla trying to maintain sbme 
tradition within change. The welfare otchildren and the value 
bf having them is held highest by most paren^ although as 
cbncessibris to ecohpmic factors many have limited family size 
to fewer bffspririg than they desired in the early yeara of mar- 
riage. In an era reputed to bje egocentric, many of the couples 
arranged split ^shifts so that_ youngsters could remain Jn the 
home— this at^he sacrifice bf free time to spend together as a 
couple. -J 

- Economic ractbrs necessitated wives' return to the paid labor 
force and had some iriflUerice on the way that the house was 
run^_Perhaps understaridably, wbrrien tended to be more 
stressed by-_their dual tasks than men, who oftentimes resisted 
change^ jpSit?|both men and wbmeri appeared to be somewhat ' 
reluctant ^jtedefine their central rbles. Wbmen remained ejno- 
tionally tied to the-^nurturer-homema^^ rble and tended to 
hold unrealistic expectations for their performance in the 
worlds of home and outside work: 

The abandonment of traditional nuclear* fdjriily structure 
was, initially at least, a source of difficf&lty for many. Men were 
concerned about threats to their self-image as breadwinner and 
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women about the effects of their employment on iheir children. 
However, there were indications, even_among this^pparently 
conservative irroup, that they were^apting successfully to the 
cfhanges demanded by maternal employmeht. Women, more 
readily than men, were enjoying ji6w role respwrisibilities, but 
both spouses showed -some signs of assuming each other's roles. 

It is regrettahle that noLenough time has elapsed so that the 
25 -families could-be viewed longitudinally to see if their appar- 
ent ability, to cope and adapt despite obvibusj tensions will be 
maintained over the years. In the meantime, the findings of the 
Working Family Project can serve to dissipate sorne of the 
more common fears of the decline of the American farriily p 
more mothers work outside of the home. Tl^Tihdihgs highlight 
positive as well as negative aspects of increasing maternal par- 
ticipation in the paid work force and offer a realistic portrait of 
family and work life as they exist in urban America today. 
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- At least 5ince _Cindej*fiila, _s^tepparendng has had name. 
Stepfathers hayja not escaped the onus. This is odd because, as 
one authority reminds us, '*George Washington was the father 
of our country but the stepfather of . . . *Patsy' andi John 
Gustis. Other noteworthy children of stepfaihere include Henry 
elay^ Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Henry Ward Beether, and 
Joseph Pulitzer." _ _ 

_ Thiamtthority^ Mona McGormick, teammember on a stepfa- 
ther research project at the Western Behavioral Sciences Insti- 
tute (WBSD, La JoIIa, Gallf., adds: "It can happen to anyone." 
And these days it is happening to a lot of people. Every, year^^ 
marriages involving a million children end in divorce. Most of 
the mothere usually keep their children with them and sooner 
or later remariy. 7 

Now, under a grant from the National Institute: of Mental 
Health, a WBSl research study goes a way toward clearing: the 
stepfather's name. The principal investigator during the final 
year of the research was PauL Boh^ftnah, professor of ahthrch 
IX)lb^ at the Uniyereity of California, Santa Barbara, a re- 
search associate at WBSI, arid the receritly elected president of 
the Americari Arithrbpbrogical Asspciatibri. Bbhaririari refere to 
himself as "stepfather bf the stepfather study." He succeeded 
sbciblbgist LdUis A. Zurcher, who returned to the University of 
Texas after 2 years v^ith the project. Sociologist Rosemary J. 
Erickson, coordinator of /esearch at WBSI, coordinated the 
colfection and analysis of data throughout the study: 
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To begin the work, researchers conducted brief doorstep in- 
terviews with 1,764 families, chosen to represent San Diego 
County's 424^)00 households in three rriain respects: iricbrrie, 
ethhicity, and neighborhood. (Bbhahnah and Ericksori, both of 
whom grew up in other parts of the country, consider Sari 
Diegans to be fairly typical of all Arrieric^ris, sirice many of the 
San Diegans sariipled also grew up elsewhere.) 

Then, stepfather families, 9 percent of the total riuriiber of 
households with children^ located during these short iriterviews 
were visited again and invited to participate iri the study. If 
they accepted, they were asked the riariie arid address of a 
farriily much like their bwri except that the husband was the 
riatural father. Similarly, a riatUral-father family living nearby 
was irivited tb participate if it cbUld refer the investigators to a 
stepfather family rriUch like its own. 

The project wound up with 190 farriilies, 84 with natural 
parents and 106 with stepfathers. The two t^pes bf families 
were hiatched as tb race, religion, iricbme, educatibri of father 
arid rnbther, arid the age arid sex bf the children being studied^ 
Families whbse childreri were older than 18 were not included: 

Each farriily was adriiiriistered a survey research qUestibri- 
riaire that was 60 pages Ibrig, cbritairied 130 items, arid took 
approxiriiately 2 hours tb answer. The qUestibris were based on 
iriforrriatibri drawri frbrii 10-hbur iriterviews by psychiatrists 
arid cliriical psychblbgists with the fathers, mothers^ and chilr 
dreri bf 30 families— 10 each bf three types of homes: tho^ with 
stepfathers, thbse with natural fathers^ and those ^^ithout fa- 
thers. The irivestigatbrs calkthese long interviews '*case histor- 
les. ,^ - i j L 

A questibririaire ^ based bri what was learned from these his- 
tbries was admiriistered separately to pe^ons in-the 196 
families chosen for the study— to tha fether or stepfather, to 
the rnbther^ and to the child nearest the aga of 14 :^The adults 
were asked about their background and' raaritat history and 
about the success of ihe child at home^ in school, and with 
peers.-The stepfather! and natural-father families were assessed 
on Jiomerous other factors as well and were found not to differ 
significantly on a variety of iinportant characteristics such as 
cohesiveness^ expressiveness^ conflict, indet>eriderice, recreation- 
al pursuits, moral and religious, standards, arid brieritatibri 
toward achievement. They did differ in intellectual and cultur- 
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al matters, the natural-father families tending to show more 
interest in such activities. They tended also to differ oh matters 
of control, stepfather families having more rules to follow^ 

Children were asked about their own success in the family 
and the school arid with their peers. Their selPesteerh and 
competence were measured. So were the arribuht of indepen- 
dence they were allowed arid the amount of punishment re^ 
ceived: 

-When the answers were analyzed, foUr major factors associat- 
ed with the ^motional health of children— arid, often, of the 
adults into whom they develop— emerged. Thesse were: 

- Grarfes, or -how well^he child was doing academically; Fdrhity, 
or Jiow well the child ^ot along at home; Friends, or how many 
friends the child had in relation to other children his age; 
and School ixhavior. 

-The--inyest^ation's msyor findings are simply but iinexpect- 
edly these: 

- Chiidren tiving with stepfathers do fust as welt, or just as. 
P^^iZ' P^ oii jhe many behavioral characteristics studied as 
children living^ with natural fathers. They are atso just as 
happy, on the ^^^J^M^ J>r just as unhappy. They do as well in 
school and in their social life. In general, they get along with 
their stepfathers as well as the other children do with their own 
fathers. ' __ 

Those findings are Based on what the children themselves 
say, what their parents say, and what , the measuring instru- 
ments used during the interviews show; Says Bohannan: 
"There is na: discernible difTerence using these measures be- 
tween the children of stepfather families and those of natural- 
father fartiilies." 

Obviously, the children with stepfathers reach this normal or 
average level by very different routes from the others. For one 
thing, they have experienced the loss of a father either by 
divorce-or^eMh.- For^hc^ haveliv^ ih~a" dtre^pa^^ 

household for a period of time. Moreover^ they have experi- 
enced the entry of a new man into their lives. But these experi- 
ences have riot harmed theiti in any of the ways that were 
measured: ^ 

Ericks)5n points out, though, that in stepfather farhilies there 
had been a period before the stepfather came along when tiie 
mother had been alone with the children. So a closer (or else 
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more embattled) mother-child relationship had developed, and 
it usually seemed to persist into the new marriage. 

Also, the children x)f divorceiended to be more matUre th^ri 
the other children, partly because of the troubles the family 
had been through and the increased need to pull together; 
partly, too, perhaps^^ because they often had to do more house- 
hold work and take more responsibility.^ _ __ . 

The women who lived with theiiporiginal husbands and those 
who lived with new husbands showed from their responses that 
they rated stepfathers equally vt^ell. of poorly, as natural fa- 
thers. 

Further, children with stepfathers rated them as highly as 
the: other children rated their fathers. And the mo the rs_ who 
had remarried thought, on the average, that their children got 
along better w}th the stepfathers. 

EXPLAINING THE RESULTS 

The stepchild's -'trajectory,'* to use Bohannan's term for 
growth throughihe life cycle, had necessarily differed in many 
respects, and the-Stepchild had had to face many problems that 
the otherxhild had not. The investigators do not know just how 
these problems had been faced— what the child had to do, arid 
how- the mother and the stepfather helped or hindered— for the 
simple reason that the research was set up to look at how the 
child turned out and not at the course taken. Bohanhah thinks 
that the good outcome cam be explained "only by the over- 
whelmihg demands of the cultural pattern, which sets the goals 
a child is expected to reach./* In other words, society— not just 
the family but all the people around a child, and even televi- 
sion— expects youngsters to be obedient, to go to school and do 
at least fairly well, to get along with people, and to think well 
of themselves. Children tend to live up to these expectations. 
"The culture patterns are so strong," Bohannan_^ys, "that 
hbrrhally kids are going to reach a certain level no matter what 
they have to go through to get there:" ^ 

Erickson adds: "We think another reason for the good_ oatr 
come is that the mothers are pretty well Intact. _ On e^ of the 
things that struck us most is the positiveness jdh the part of the 
mothers in stepfather families. They feel they're better off 
financially than in their previous marriage; They feel they get 
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along Bette^^nRfttirtfieir ^n^^ They think their children 

get along better with the stepfather than with the natural 
father. The mother seems to feel positively about this marriage 
and about this man as the father for het children. So she is 
actually creating a positive kind of attitude that makes up for 
any bad things that might have gone before." 

**Moreover," Erickson cdntiniles, *'we fpurid that stepfatjiers 
oh the whole pay more atteritibri to being fathers. They ^drry 
more about it but they also work harder at it. Its a very 
cohscidus step they've taken— which certainly is by no means 
always true with natural fathers."' 

The findings of the NIMH-sfX)risbred irivestigatibri fig:e backed 
in gejieral by twb much rhbre broadly gauged studies. One was 
Lhe General Social Survey conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center (NORC) of the University of Chicago. The' 
other was the Youth in Transition Survey (YIT)' conducted by 
the Institute for &K:ial Research of the University of Michigan. 

The NORC sarriple cbrnprised 1,500 males and females chosen 
in an attempt to represent all persons 18 years or older irr the 
coritihehtal United States, except those in institutions. These 
subjects were asked questions 'relating to their experiences 
when they were about 16 years old. 

The YIT sample comprised 25 male adolescents from each of 
87 high schools across the Nation. 

Arialyzihg the data from both studies, investigators associate 
ed with the Sari Diego project found no substantial differences 
betweeri the persons raised in families headed by- thei^rnatulr^l 
jparerits arid iri those headed by mathem andLstejjfathers. Like 
any other child, the researchers- repor^,-Oiie who is part of a 
stepfather family "may-^have ^ predominantly positive, pre- 
dominantly negative, or mixed experience in that family." 

Striking differences were jiot iced, though^ in the proportion 
of people having- stepfathers, in the NORC sample, it was 
roughly A percent; in -the other, 4 percent — proportions that 
strike Bohannan and Erickson as unrealistically Ibw, even for 
1973, when the studies were conducted. __ 

What about all the research demonstrating harmful effects 
on children when marriages break up? For instance, rhariy 
studies here and abroad show a_ cbrrelatibri betweeri brbkeri 
homes^or the disserisibri arid stri^ that precede the breakup — 
arid later delinquericy by sbriie bf the childreri irivblved. Bohari- 
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nan points out that a correlation is a statistical ^matter — a 
statistically stated association between two events. But it does 
not demonstrate anything about cause, "rm a straight-thinking 
social scientist y^ho will hot be taken in by the rhyths of my 
profession,*' he insists. And one of these rriyths is the almost 
universally held cdhvictibh that ah associatibh between two 
events implies that one of therri caused, or helped to cause, the 
other. 

Ericksbh has a different answer. Today, being a child of 
divorced parents arid having a stepfather are very different 
frbrri what they used to be, eveii very recently. For example, 
the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute has found that about 
40 percent of the prisoners istudied in San Diego County had 
stepfathers. "But when you look at a prison population,*' says 
Erickson, "you're looking at people from 20 to 70 years old. 
And the ones wittv stepfathers ac|aired them when timea were 
far different^ Based on-our iiiterviews in the stepfather stady,^ it 
looks ^ if_ having a stepfather today does not create much of a 
problem- for a jchild— on the average Now^, of course, bad step- 
fathers do occur, but on the average having a stepfather means 
that you are going to do as well as a child with a natural 
father." 

Bohannan believes that, even among the prison pMDpuIation, 
the stepfather had little to do with the child's having slipped 
into delinquency and crime. "The problem,", he asserts, "is the 
milieu in which the children grew up; a stepfather rriay rriake it 
worse, make it better, or leave it the same," 

Because of the' earlier findings, hphetheless, the investigators 
were surprised by the results of the recent study. Erickson 's 
succinct explanation: *'The cultural norm has changed. " 



THE STEPFATHER'S DILEMMAS 

More surprising was this finding: 

The st^fathers J^^ of themselve^^ si^ificantly 

worse fathers than the natural fathers. Why? Bohan- 
hah and Erickson believe it is because the stepfathers 
had thought a great deal more about their obligations 
as fathers — had, in fact, in many cases, worriea about 
them. 

As Boh^nah explains it, a prospective stepfather knows that 
the woman he's marrying has, say, two or three kids frbrh 5 tb 
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i8_yeara bid. He knows these kids and has attitudes about 
them. And the kida have attitudes about the stepfather. So 
stepfathers ^re inciined to worry more and to be less sure of 

\thelt^ fathering abilities. _ 

hjOn the other hand, there are some stepfathers who stride 
^li^hely into the new situation, 'confident that because they 
have raised kids of their own — as about one-half of the stepfa- 
thej* in this study had— they can raise this new lot and jn 
e^ctly the same way. "Arid of course," as Bohannan says, "it's 
av^Jisaster" — for several reasoris, he believes. Children differ. 
There is rib set of rules applicable to all children and on every: 
bccasibri. One raises children by iriteractirig with them from 
day to day. Moreover, the ktepfathei* usually hasn't quite as 
rhuch authority as the,riatural father. "If the childreri are your 
bwri,*l Bdharinari rerriarks, "all ybU have to do is pull rank and 
say: Tm the Daddy arburid here; shape Up.' Stepfathers cannot 
dp that in quite thc j^riie degree, because tliey risk gettirig the 
child's mother pn__their\^^ Arid there "foes the marriage." 

Of course, natural iaihers. may provoke the child's mother, 
too: Everybody knows of fkmiUes wJiere the parents disagree 
about chiidrearing: "But imagine the difference if the stJ^pfa- 
ther and the cHiid's mother have such a disagreement. Now the 
mother has the kids on her side, and they all turn againsUhis 
outsider: It's. not turning against Dad; it^s turning against That 
Man." . . .. 

Nobody kribws hbw bfteri sUch a situation arises. The, San 
Diego study was ribt desigried tb firid out. Bohann^'s views are 
based on years bf bbservatibris as ari arithropolpgist working 
with scores bf fariiilies, bf all structural types. 

Then, too, when the stepfather first ibihs the fariiily, he has 
to do a great deal of adjusting. As Bohannan sees it, iri a 
natural-parent situation, rhbre of the adjtisting-has tb be dbrie 
by the child, because he is told what tb db. But if a stepfather 
comes in ^hd tells a child what to dbi the child may sihiply say, 
"You're not my father, and I don't have tb listen tb ybU." Ori 
the other hand, many children do ribt behave that way. Bbhari- 
nan thinks the secret lies in the mbther. Mariy mbthers will 
not let their new husbands discipline the childreri. "The guy 
can't do anything about the childreri withbut alieriati^g the 
wife." 
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- Basically^ the trouble arisea becxmse at first there are only 
two axes— the one between the husband and wife, and the one 
between the mother and ihe children The missing axis, the one 
between the stepfatker^nd the children, has to be built from 
scratch The situation may be even worse. Some children told 
the investigators that they had made up their minds to get rid 
of the stepfather even before he moved in. _ _ 

Bohannan recalls a case, not part of this study, where a man 
and Woman had been divorced. The man had remarried, but 
.the marriage ha^ soon broken up. A few years later, the 
mother remarried. Then the children came_to her and con- 
fessed: "We gx)t together and- we broke up Dad's new marriage, 
and we think we're going- to break up yours, too." Why? Be-- 
cause the children wanted their natural parents to be living 
together again. 'The parents were miserable together," Bohan- 
nan recalls, "so why try to bring them back again? The kidS 
didn't look at it that way, of course; kids never dp look at it 
that way." In that case it was 3 years before the children 
settled down and accepted the hew man in the house. 

Instances lika that popped up unbidden in the San Diego 
County study, too, althou^ the survey technique was not de- 
s^ned to elicit case histonies. 

/ DIFFERENT STYLES OF FATHERING . 

In a separate analysis, work i rig with Carlfred B rode rick, pro- 
fessor of sckriblbgy at the Uriiversity of Southern California, 
Ericksori found four dimerisibris or styles of fathering, each of 
which had different effects bri the child. . 

The four styles and their appareS^^relatioriships with certain 
e 1 em e n ts i h t h e c h i Id ' s be hay ior fol lb w: 

. .iBsirumeniai fathering^ tbe'type in \yhich the father shows a 
competence in taking care/of his family. The principal factors 
marking this type are relatively high degrees of education^ 
occupational status, incorne, and interest in intellectual airid 
cultural concerns. Also contributing to this diriierisibri are 
church membership, active family recreatibri, arid relatively . 
little family conflict. 

This type of fathering — instrumental — was positively associ- 
ated with the child's academic success. It was negatively associ- 
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ated with jjuriitiveriess on the part of the parents and with the 
arhpurit of fathernchild interaction; in other words, when the 
father was of the ihstrurh6rital type,^^th punishment and 
interaction tended to 

^Expressive faihenng^. Important Factors here are the family's 
Cohesiveness, the riiemhers^-abiiity to express themselves, fre- 
quent interactioa of father and child^ frequent positive experi- 
ences in the interaction between husband and wife, and the 
man's high self-rating of himself as^ father:_0f_lesaintportance 
were low family conflict, interest in intellectual and religioua- 
mdral concerns, and the family's interest in active recreational 
pr^ects. 

Expressive fathering - was positively associated with the 
child's success in school, his good adjustment at hbrrie, and to a 
>high degree with iriteractidn between father arid child. Also 
{ associated with this type of fatheririg were the hibther's cbhipe^ 
^tence and the frequency of her gcxxl experiences iriteractirig 
with her husband. The expressive father was usually the child's 

natural father. _ 

Autocratic fathering^ in which the father's major focus ia on 
enforcing rules. The family is tightly organized and achieve- 
ment bent. Minor ^factors include father's low occupational 
status, a broken home in his background, and conventional 
mbral-religioUs values. 

Associated with this iyp^ of fatheririg were the riuriiber of 
friends the child had (riiany), the father's puriitiveriess thigh), 
and the child's behavior at school (poor). Mbre sb than bther 
types, autocratic fatJ^^ were likely to be ste^^ ^ ^ 

Patriarchal fathering. Here the fathfer.^ has. ^fenerally come 
from a large family and is a church member: -His present 
family is also large and its income low: its moral-religious 
rierttStiprF is traditional. Less important factors include 'the 
father's jow education, and, for most 'H^ily members, a low 
m^^ure of independence. * • 

- This type of fatheririg was linfced with gbbd^b>ehavibr by the 
child at home but terided to be associated with poor behavior 
by the child at school. Patriarchal fathere, riibre than the other 
types, tended to have the firial word abbut how a child stfould 
behave. 
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DTRER FINDI^S ABOUT STEPFATHER FAMILIES 
; Bohanriari and his Fellow workers, because resources were 
limited, could add' little to the scant information about how 
children ada^t to stepfathers, Aon- stepfathers adapt to stepchil- 
dren, and whether some children turn out well and others 
poorly in stepfather households for the same reasons as in 
natural-father famiHes. 

= 

^ 

J "Fatfierihg is fathering. In the job de- 
s^ptim there is simpty no difference. 
The stepfathers and the fathers have to 
do the same thing. " 



But findings additionaLto those already reported did eme^gi 
sonie based on the data analysis and Some based on observation 
or the farniliesN 

For instaSeerBohannan refxirts that a persoh becomes a good 
stepfather the same way he becomes a good father. "There is 
no magic^ut this." he says. "Fathering is fathering. In the 
job description there is simply no difference. The^Stepfathers 
, and the fathere have to do the same thing: They have to 
interact with the children on a day-to^lay basis: They have to 
^ be supportive of the child's mother. They have to be a role 
model to the children." 

If the, natural fath^ tries to he a real father after his former 
wife^ has renia^ried, the same; .investigator reports, a social 
■^qu^pit develops-father. mother, chjld, stepfather^and that 

A? H - ^ ^^^^'^ to do his fathering / 

;^^l|^y'^6annan contihues, -"he becomes a jbker^in the sense ' 
^harjok^rs are wild in po ken His actions cannot be predicted: 

^ Seldom ^can he be seen as anything except a troublemaker 
Even when the father does no more than ma^ v his visita- 
tion rights,,the problem shows ap:^o the chi ^ for difficul- 
ties are probably greater than if there had been a clean break 
But I am^ not suggesting for a minute that the natural father 
and^th-e child should not keep in tQach:.People can manage this 
problem as well as they do all the o'thers life provides." - 
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In the Bohahhah-Ericksbn sample, there were children who 
resented the situation arid said the real father could -not be 
replaced. There w^?e those who did not want _to share the 
mother. There were also those who welcomed a stepfather be- 
cause they wanted a father in the^Eouse ^nd they wanted the 
mother to be saved from tw^in^alone. On a scale that rated the 
degree of acceptance of fathers and stepfathers, the numbers 
ran from 0 to lG, with 16 denoting perfect acceptance of the 
man: Both, the children living with fathers and those living 
with stepfathers gave exactly, the same average rating — 6.9. 

Th« mothers rated ihe children's^cceptance of stepfathers 
more highly than the children themselves rated it. As the 
mothers J*ecalled, 1 month after the marriage they would have 
rated the children's feelings as 7— better than average on the 
id-^peint scale. The acceptance of the new man by some chil- 
dren would have beeiv rated zero; on the <lther hand, sbrhe 
children accepted the stepfather at the begihhihg but grew to 
dislike him. At the time of the study the mothers, oh the 
average, rated the degree of a^ 

The statistical analysis of the information collected during 
the survey of the 190 families is still in progress, but Ericksbh 
ofters the foUowing rindihgs: 

Better than 40 percent of the new stepfather families lived in 
the mother's house. Not quite 40 percent moved ta a different 
place, and another 18 percent moved to the stepfather's house. 
The investigators have the impressibh that it'^ best for the 
children to stay on in the mother's home. But there are some 
advantages tQ moving to a different place. One man who had 
moved intp his wife's home sadly cbrnplairied that he did not 
have a chair he cbuld call his own. As a matter of fact, that 
problem of "territory" or **tUrf' or pc^rsbrial space was found in 
most of the stepfather families. Othir common problems were 
styles of disciplirie, division of labor, and, of all things, foodT— 
because the stepfather's tastes were frequently far different 
from his predecessor's: 

Not quite 85 pefcerit of the children ^ith stepfathers itUl 
Have a riatural father living. Less than half of these fathers 
pay child support. Still fewer fathers (37 percent): get together 
with the child: Sixty percent of the natural fathers have remar- 
ried; : percent have not. What's happened to the other 20 
percent^^ their former wives dq^Jiot know. 
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: The mothers of those children vvho receive visits were asjced 
how thejyisits affected the stepfather-child relationship. The 
repHes: 58 percent^ ho effect; 21 percent, positive effect; 15 
percent, negative effect; 6 percent, don't know. In a beer-and- 
^tatcHchips seminar he had with some of the stepfathers, how- 
ever, Bbhannan got the impressibh that they were more Upset 
the natural fathers' visits than the mothers realized. 
Concerning discipline, 37 percent of the stepfathers and the 
, same percentage of the natural fathers reported that they were 
in charge. In 43 percent of all the families (the proportion was 
about the same for each group), both father arid mother played 
a role. Discipline was the mother's job iri 20 percerit of each 
group. 

Half of the children said that their mothers spent just as 
much time with them after the new marriage as before, and 
alriibst brie:fourth said "that their mothers actually spent more 
time with^*-therii — because, Ericksbn surriiises, dating rib Ibriger 
deriiaridej^^^he riibther's tiriie arid atteritibri. Orily 15 percerit bf 
the 'children^ said their riibthers were givirig them less tiriie. 

Both^i^pfathers arid their new wives were more likely than 
natural ^^atherS and their wiyes to have cbme frbm Jbrpken 
hbmes. A sizable prbpbrtibri of these hbrne^, thdUgh,vhad been 
brbkeri ribt by divbrce but by death. Of the stepfathers, 40 
percerit had cbriie frbrii brbkeri hbriies; bf the riatUral fathers, 
24 percent. Mbrebver, 39 percerit bf the riibthers iri stepfather 
fariiilies had cbriie frbrii brbkeri hbriies, as cbrilpafed with 24 
percent of the mothers (ft natural families. These statistically 
sigTiificant findings are considered to support to some extent 
the conclusions of earlier investigators that f?roken homes in 
one generation, tend to lead to broken homes in the next: 

Bbhannan emphasizeB that "We were set up to find out 
whfther or not a stepfather made any difference in the mental 
healt h of children as dfsplayed by ^ their responses to the meas- 
i^rinp instromerLts-that wejLised. At that level, stepfathers don't 
make much difference' in the mental health of the rhiid: At the 
psychological level — nrieaning what a. kid is like on the inside, 
what he really i^-I thinjcothey make:'*^mense differences. The 
children with stiPMathers^ had to solve'^fdifferent set of psycho- 
logical problem? thairi the : children wftH ^natural fathers. But 
there were no more rrlental health problems in one group than 
in the other." 
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The study was riot desigrie^td?^learri thf- effe^ of stepfather 
loss but did prckiuce a rribvirig ariecddte bri the subject It con- 
cerns a little boy whose bwri father had <^ied before the boy was 
born. The rribther rnarried again, arid the boy loved his stepfa- 
ther. But within a few years the stepfather was killed in a 
mbtbrcycle acciderit. A ye^r of so later, the mother married 
agairi. The boy disliked the new mari in the fiamiiy and ran 
away. He^was found sitting ofi the corner where his stepfather 
had been killed. ( - 

Arribrig Bbhaririari's ffierids, a riian married a woman who 
had a 3-year-bld sbri. They were divorced when the child was 
10. The boy had had that man as a father for 7 years, batJthen 
the mari — having no legal rights to the child and _na visitation 
rights — ^just disappeared from the boy's life: Bohannan com- 
ments: "A wicked thing to do to a kid:" 

The irivestigatbrs offer some advice. Erickson say-S^ I'^y^ 
basic hessage is: Take hearty stepfathers. If you re trying^ t a dp 
^a good job, the kids will probably torji out okay:" Bohannan 
puts it this way: "You can't go very far wTong^as long as you 
observe the kids carefully, do your best, and are decent about 

it"* , -- -- 

Ori the basis of this study, would Erickson advise ^ normal 
wbrriari to remarry? "Yes, sure," she answers,- "if _she felt like 
it — particularly because it seems to me ihat having a father is 
more important than not having a father:" The mother should 
see to it, though, that the child knows the potential stepfather 
before the marriage:- "Tiie children need not approve," Erick- 
son advises^ "but they should know." In one case the mother 
told the children nothing except that she was going away for 
the weekend. When she returned, her new husbarid was with 
her and preceded to move in. The mother's two childreri— girls 
of about 10 and 12—were shocked. Eighty percent bf the chil- 
dren in the study ioere told before the marriage, arid 75 percerit 
knew the stepfather-tb^be, abbut half bf them very well. 
' With so many marriages breaking up^ Bohanhari agrees with 
another authority, lawyer Diana DuBrbff, that the tirrie for 
"divorce insurance" has cbriie. He poirits but that life irisurarice 
can be written in many ways, tb db jnariy thirigs. "Arid there's 
no reason why it cariribt be writteri so that if the marriage 
breaks down arid a idivbrce follows, a certairi amount of the 
proceeds cari be usedltb support tht liildren." 
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Following ja review of the literature oh stepfathers, McCbr- 
mick of WBSI concludes "that "the single most important factor, 
aside from general openness to love, appears to be straightfor- 
ward recbghitibh that the man is a stepfather, ribt a father; arid 
that the child is a stepchild arid nbt a child." Bbhaririari arid 
Ericksbri agree. 
/» 

DlSCtPUNE IN A STEPFATHER FAMILY 

In another study, Phyllis Noerager Stern^ assistant professor 
in the school of nursiiig,^ -University of California, San Prancis- 
co, took. stepfather families as the general subject of a thesis for 
her doctoral degree (doctor of nursing science). She was particu- 
larly interested in the subject because she herself had brought 
a stepfather into her family. 

After rriariy hours of interviewing stepfather families — 30, 
with 132 parents and children— Stern decided that the. salient 
problem was conflict over discipline: Given this problem, she 
asked, how do stepfather families become integrated? Jind she 
made this question the specific subject of h^r dissertation: 

Stern alsb concludes: "The advice bfteri giveri to stepfarriilies, 
.to settle differences bver discipline pribr tb marriage, is riiis- 
guided. Nbt brily is it iriipbssible for the parerits tb reach such 
an agreeriierit . . . but the advice ruris exactly cduriter to ^i-- 
riatural process iri these families, arid as siichi' it J^arL dulj^dd 
' to the friistratibri arid guilt f? olirigs of the parentj^';^nd cllil4|en 
iri stepfather fariiilies." ' i T-^ ''^ 

Discipline that integrates the family, Stern reppjctS^ irivblves 
these major processes: rule-making; r ule^ri forcing' 'frieridi rig,'- 
or "the behavior by which the stepfather reduces fear iri arid 
gains the cbnfiderice of the stepchild arid prbjects hiriiself as a 
persbri bf value tb the stepchild"; arid "iritegrative Uridferriiiri- 
irig," br " a process whereby the stepfather reduces the moth-, 
er's power pdsitibr^ by aligriirig hiriiself with the child iri a 
dispute over disc irie." The wise mother "views this as a 
friendly alliance" and "willingly gives up her position of su- 
preme power over the child." 

The achievement bf iritegrative disciplirie, Stern foUrid, re- 
quires frbrii 1 1/2 tb 2 years. "The fariiily rilerilbefs rieed time to 
get acqUairitbd, to learri tb trust each other, and to learn the 
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neeS of pne anbther. Efforts to force the issue and hurry the 
integrati<5n ^re' unsiiccessful, and result in structural patterns 
where oneyfdmily member is left out of the action." 
Stern also advises: 

'The assumption of child management duties by the stepfa- 
ther must be.slbw, time rhUst be spent to make friends with the 
child, and time is needed to teach the Child libw it is th0 adults 
want him to behave. Conversely^ time is h#ded for the stepfa- 
ther to learn how it is the: child wants T^im to behave. The 
mother, tod, needs time to learn what behaviprs oh her part 
are conducive to integration. A part of discipline is learriirig, 
and late^ative discipline is learning for the whole family. 
Stern finds, too, tuat "an understanding of the child's pbiiji of 
view jn ay stave oft the stepfather's resentment of a shy or 
acting-ontrhild"— meaning one who takes out worries and vex- 
ations by misbehaving. \ 

Other advice from Stern: 

• The stepfather is more likely to succeed if he adopts "a 
slow, gentle, flexible rble-making-and-enforcing approach." 

• The child- is more willing to comply with family norrns if he 
is allowed to participate in some of the decisions for the 

r: - ily: 

• . .he family is to move toward integration, the mother 
must resist persisting in a go-between role^a natural one 
for her to assUme at first— in which she explains the behavr 
ibr of the child to the stepfather and- vice versa, in iavor of 
prbmbtirig a direct communication i>etween child and stepfa- 
ther. But the mother who -^ves complete management to 
the stepfather encourages- -the nse of coercive methods to 
control the child's behavior. The child f^sels abandoned by 
both the departed father and the nonparticipating mother. 
Tiie likely result is that the child becomes either rebellious 
or withdrawn. 

• The stepfather who is bent on contrdlling the -child _rather 
than making friends with him blocks the integration proc- 
ess. Since the ^hild will be around for a while^it will be less 
effort in the long run to make friends with him. 
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• A united'and authoritarian front on discipline may result in 
a itji^dition where the child feels he is left out of the family 
or ^rves as the parents' scapegoat. Such children "are de- 
scribed by their parents as spacey,' 'going blank,' or 'absent- 
minded'." 

• Children should have free access to other children so that 
they can coinpare notes and thus "relieve tensions brought 
on-by^ steprrelationship:" Although Stern, adxis that "Chil- 
dren of .divorce - and remarriage _ seet support from their 
p>eers, adults are quite .another matter . many_x>f the 
parents* in this study had what they considered serious prob- 
lems of adjustment, [yet] almost none of them went to their 
friends for advice, and only a few talked with other stepfa- 
rtiilies." 
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Principal InvesHgaidr tbwse S. Haaensteffj, Pfi D. 
Author: Mary C. Btehar, Ph.D., NiMH 

' - - - - : ^; - - - ' 

It's a rare month indeed that : magazines don't p^uce arti- 
cles advising Arrierican marrie<L women 09 such ^utyects as 
husbands, children, and work. "Experts": fill pages bf bestsell- 
ing books with discussions: of thcj problems aiid rewards of 
contemporary marriage. Militant feminist authors may treat 
marriage severely, in: terms otits social arid political implica- 
tions for women. Militants of a more conservative ilk may 
claim to represent the Silent Mcyority of American married 
women, wha find cbriteritmerit in performing domestic duties 
and who believe that although a wife's working away from 
home may ah::econbmic necessity, it Usually results in the 
disrupUbh of family life arid is, therefore, to be avoided. ■ 

Even though various forc^ have already engaged to do battle 
for the psyche of American women and even though there is a 
general growing cbncem over their mental health, bpinibri sur- 
veys asking th^m just how they feel about their lives are 

scarce, _ ; _ _^ ' _ 1 _ 

_So_it was w3th Binazement a few years ago, in 1973, that Dr. 
fcouise-Hauenstein of the Etepartmeht of Psycholbgy at the 
U^iveiiity oi: Michigto discovered this fact while searching 
through scor^ of journeila fmd books, on women and family life. 
She concluded that what wSg tiSeded was a, survey, free bf 
theoretical biases, which would describe the attitudes bf wbmeri 
toward impprtant aspects of their lives, particularly attitudes 
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concerned with husbands, children, working, and economic con- 
ditions: 

When asked how she became interested in the Carried 
woman's situation, Haueristeih mentioned her own back^ound: 
Herself a housewife, as well as a trained research psychologist, 
she had worked prdfessibrially oh a number of papei^ relating 
women^sJblood pressure to various life^stress factors. This work, 
done at-^ time when the status of women had just become a 
prominent issue, led her to wonder how satisfied married 
women were_ with their families and their work. She was par- " 
ticularly interirated in finding out if there were differences iji ' 
attitudes betweeir iiausewives and working wives or between 
wives of different races: 

-A^guiet apd sdft-spdkeri woman, Hauenstein firmly separates 
her interests from those of radical feminists intent on proving 
thaLmarriage detracts from the mental health of women. Her 
research^ she said, was done in an academic environment and 
developed out of _ a desire to fill a void in knowledge. She 
strongly believed that a good descriptive btudy would provide a 
basis of information. After that basis had been formed; then 
researchers conld^ and should begin to test various notions 
about marriage and itsLconsequenc that infor- 

mation, little scientific progress toward Understanding the cbn- 
dition of the ordinary married woman cduld be made. 

Hauenstein described herself as fortunate to have had availa- 
ble a la^e^pwl of information already in existence about mar- 
ried women. This informatidn had been gathered on a Detroit^ 
Michigan, sample by Dr: Ernest HarbUrg of the University of 
Michigan as part of a larger study on the role of stress and 
heredity in black-white: differences in blood pressure. /From the 
Harburg sample, she culled -the responses of 508 married 
women, half of them black and half Jwhite, half of them hbUse^ 
wives and half outside workers, to items concerned with their 
physical and mental health and attitudes toward their work, as 
well as toward husbands, children, and friends. The women in 
the survey were all living within the Detroit city limits with 
their husbarids. Oh the average, tfffey were 40 years ^d and 
had 3.02 childreh. In 1967, their family income was approxi- 
mately $13,000, although as we shall see, this varied from one 
part of town to another. In addition, the. women in the sample 
were broken down according to area of residence. For study 
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pur|Stees, some were said to reside m J*high^tress" areas^ 
others in **lbw-stress" areas. The definition of stress„areas, ra- 
tionale for their selection, and criteria used are defined in the 
next section. 

SELECTION OF STRESS AREAS 

There ^ evidence thai persons residing in *4nher^ity" areas 
exist in an ensdronment sharply different/^^ **outerH:ity-' and 
3ub urban areas. The latter ateas exhibilL rates in educational, 
recreational, sanitary, ani service facilities which indicate at- 
tainment of xuituSdly. vilued levels of living. Conversely, 
innerK:ity aresB exhibit sharply lowSr attainment levels and, in 
addition; repeatedly manifest higher rates of crirhe, divorce, 
unemployment, and population density than outer-city areas 
(Bureau of Labor SiatisH^yJ^Q.-3S2i Detroit is no exception to 
these contrasts: It waB^jrosim^.Jn ^H^ study that 

such statistically differeht rates^ at their end points, indicate 
environments which vary -Obj^tively in chronic exposure to 
stressor events: Such different kinds of environments were 
called high- and low-stress areas: _^ _ 

To assign lal^ls, all census tracts in Detroit were ran^or^ 
dered byitheir "stress scores." These scores were compated_as 
follows: First, the rates for selecfed variables (included in table 
1) which represented, the cbricepta of economic deprivation, resi- 
dential instability, family instability, crime, and density- were 
•computed for each census tract in the city. The r^s^ere then 
factor anfidyzed (a statisticaj^^ethod for yielding uiSb^jdng 
dimensibhs among variables in a correlation mjtrix)^ and each 
of: the tracts was assigned a factor score hwfd -on_ the two 
relatoi factors that emerged: socioeconomic stetus^and instabil- 
ity. The factor scores were separately rank-ordered for all 
predbmiriahtly black tracts (50 percent black-^or rnore) and for 
all the white tracts. Then, within each ethnic group, census 
tracts were selected for having both the upper range (top 25 
percent) for the instability score and ihe iower range (bottom 
25 percent) for the socioeconomic status score. These tracts 
were labeled "high stress:" The converse was done to delimit 
"low-stress" tracts. iz: i z- 

To test the hypothesis that difTerences in socioecologicaj var- 
iables might translate iiitb psychologically meaningful differ- 
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Table 1— Characteristics of the Four Stress Areas 



Black White 
Variable High. Stress Low Stress High Stress Low Stress 



^Lioiai aweiiing uniis; 


(4 1 1 o) 


(1910) 


(4410) 


(181 1) 


A. Sgcroecohomic Variables 










1 . Mgtf^ income' 


$4,627 


$8,670 


$5,417 


$8,030* 


2. I^^ilfr) education 










' j^_ears)_ 


9.6 


13.2 


9.0 


11.7 


3. Percentage 










unemployed 


4:0% 


0:0% 


0.0% 


o:o% 


4. Percentage home 










ovfnership 


19.0% 


92.0% 


40.0% 


90.0% 


5. Percentage professional/ 










rhanagerial 


9.0% 


49.0% 


7.0% 


19.0% 


Bi. lnstability,Variables 










11. Adult crHVie rate 










(per 10,000i_- • ~ 


89.0 


55.9 ' 


60.0 


9.9 


2. Juvenile crime rate 










^ Jper 10,000) 


17.2 


_6.4 


13:5 


1.3 


3. Marital irvstability 


1:2.9 


.00 


1:12 


-00 


4: Percentage in 










residence five years 










or more 


27.0% 


51.0% 


48.0% 


86.0% 



V reader w^jj note thrquahpjjt Ui.ejpap^^^^^ to mean family income of 

re_spon_d_e_nts that is.difjerent from the median income figure reported. for.the fOQr 
tracts above. Median figures were gathered as par-t of a censUs arid reflect the 
earriings Of the iridividual rioted as head of household. Family Income iri 
HaUeristeiri sstijdy refers to all sources of ear mrigs. from husband. Wife, children 
P^^'^J ^'^'^P.^. '■s of the house hoi d . Hen ce . f am | j y- income fig u res are li keiy^ to 
I^G h i g h e r . b u t a I so 1 1 r s t o b e note dj h a t^ ni orLey ava ija b I e i_s d i st r i biu t e d a rfi o n g rr>o r e 
persons. jt_shou_ld also be. rioted that median income, figures present greater 
income contrasts afnong the r areas thari do family-iricdrtie figures. The 
discreparicy may be due to the higher" perceritage of retired, single, divorced, or 
separated persons, as well as those receiving welfare or unemployment payments 
*n_^'9.^.*stress tracts Income for s^^^ to 
be |ower in gerieral than th^^ heads.in a tract where the jnajorjty of 

households coritained married couples (as would occur iri low-stress tracts) aric^ - - 
hence lower the high-stress tracts average score. Meari family iricorrie iri a tract 
rilUst also be adjusted for nurriber of persons iri the household (there were more ^ 
persons per family "n high^stress than Jovy-stres^ tracts 

^3.*^en into c.onsideration^me^^ fapnily income figures tend 

to_ap_proxim_ate each other m thectegreeof contrast offered. In ascribing weight to 
income in interpreting the stress levels of neighborhoods, it should be rioted that 
income was only drie of riirie variables iricluded iri the definitibri arid riot the sole 
deterrniriarit of stress score 
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ences, four cbhtrastirig neighborhoods were chosen in the 
Hauenstein study. There were two iigh-stress and two low- 
stress areas. Within each level of "socioecological" stress, there 
was a predbmiriantly black-and predominantly white area. 
Table 1 is a summary of the socioeconomic ;arid instability 
^aracteristics of these areas. : i 

.Families in high-stress heighbbrhoods typicall^jhad incomes 
below average and consequently had trouble makipg ends meet. 
Housing- was often crowded, rundown, and inadequate to ac- 
commodate the needs of family members. People living there 
tended not to he homeowners amLmbved in and out of the 
neighborhoods so frequently that tp^e was little chance to get 
tcl know who lived next door. Families were plagued with such 
prdhlems as high--divoi'ce rates and separatibhs from male 
heads of household: They lived in fear of being, physically as- 
saulted on their own streets. __ _ 

The low-stress neighborhoods presented a contrasting picture. 
They contained among the best housing Setroit^had to offer, 
the jnost stable families, the safest stre*s, and the highest 

wage earners. 

Because Hauenstein thought that one picture would speak 
more eloquently than a thousand words in describirig the four 
sections of the city, she incltided photos of typjcal hbUsirig in 
her final report to the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Illustratibri 1 is a picture of thcLblack high-stress neighbbrh|)od. 
Windows in apartment buildings are boarded up, and children 
are throwing stories at them. Junk^cara line the alley where 
the children **play" arilid mounds of trash and garba^e.„ ^ ^ 

Of the four areas chosen, th^lack high-stress section had 
the lowest -income. Male wage earners held unskilled or_semi- 
' skilled jobs. Very few families Owned their own homes, ^nd 
well over two-fifths of them had mbved ffbrn one house _^or 
apartment to another within the pa£t 5 years. Coming into 
such ^ neighborhood was not a housing iriiprovement, however; 
rtibst people haf come _^from comparable sectibris bf the city. 
The black hi^^tress area selected was next tb Detrbits 12th 
/ Street Tract lA^which riots had erupted in the summer of 1967: 
i The black Ibw-stress area, shown in illustration 2, presents a 
/ pleasant contrast Children playing on bicycles are shaded by 
big old trees. Recerit-riibdel autbs are parked in front of well- 
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maintaiaed houses. In 1967s this area was 99 percent black; five 
years pFior to that time it had been predominantly white. 

the prople living in the black low-stress_ area were a little 
younger than those irv ui ihr other areas. They were typically 
Protestant (Detroit _a& a veholg^ is about 35 percent Cath6lic), 
arid most had moved into the neighborhood within 5 years. The 
black low-stress area was ratedfiy income in the top 1 percerit 
of black rieighborhoods in the larger Rarhurg survey and in the 
top 5 percerit of all neighborhoods in SStroit. Family mcome of 
those isurveyed was higher than in the either three^ areas 
($15,128 in 19(B7), arid riibre people had high schcKjl diplornas (84 
percent). A sigriificarit subgroup had completed at least_ 4^years 
of college (13,3 percent). This sector represented the historically 
new black middle class. ^ 

the white fugh-stxess area, pictured in: illustration 3, reriiirids 
one of a typical inner-city neighborhood. The houses are rUri- 
dbwn, and litter linj^ the streets. While residents of tms area ^ 
were a little bit better off fmaricially than those in the.black 
high-stress area (mean family income of those surveyed was 
$11,675 versus $10,513 for high-stresa area blacks), they were 
less educated, with only 43 percent having aJiigh school diplo- 
ma. One out of four families in the area liv^ in an apartment 
house, and most of the husbands were blue-collar workers. One- 
third of the residents^ were drj^ginally from the -South. These 
families also had riibre children than any of the other tfitree^ 
groups, so what riioney they had had to be divided among more 
people. _ ' . 

the designated white low-stress area, seen in illustration 4, 
was comparable to the hjack low-stress neighborhood iri terriis 
of the quality of housing and i£e desirability of physical sUr- 
roUridirigs. Large^ trees, children _playing in wide: streets, arid 
well-kept houses .attest to the r^lativ^ material comfort of 
people iri this tract. White low-stress^rea residents tended to 
be a bit older than others in the sample, and about 70 percent 
of husbands had whit^ollar jobs: Although faniily income of 
those surveyed was good, $12,132 in 1^67,^ „it was not much, 
higher than that of people in the highrstress areas (although 
high-stress-area residents had more children on the average). 
But the physical eriviroririient of the_ white lo^^-stress neighbor- 
hood was clearly superior. Most of fhe people living there had 



been raised in Detroit and had lived in their present homes for 

about 10 years! ; : :::z z :: i ,i. 

HaUeristein wanted to see if striking-differences in environ- 
ment cbUld influence the health X)i\the married women residing 
in the areas. If socioecology influenced mental or physical well- 
being, then its -impact - would be most clearly demonBtrated 
through contrasting extremes. For example, a high^hoise level 
might lead to more complaints of a nervous nature. Fear of 
crime- might -increase pjersonal anxiety. Poor housing could, 
among other ihings, reduce a woman's enioyihent of her role ^ 
a homemaker: Difficulties in njaking ;ends meet could lead to 
many marital problems, such as money squaWbles arid eyerie, 
family breakups. 

The married women were polled in their own homes by 
trained nurses who were of the ^me race. Interview (juestidris 
covered such -topics as persongd rriedical histories, flriaricial 
status. and education. But the Questions of chief coricerri to 
Mauenstein were the ones about the \vbrneri's attitudes toward 
and perceptions of tjiemselves arid their life situation. 

PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 

In her study, Hauenstein was primarily interested in firiding 
out about the attitudes of women in the two defined ecoribrriic 
roles toward th^ir work and fariiilies. The purpose of the study 
was to- investigate two related questions: (1) Do Bbusewives 
differ from working wives in their attitudes toward' work arid 
family^ (2) Are there social class or racial factoid that are 
related to these attitudes? . - 

-Three main comparisons among the wbrrien were {k)ssible: (1) 
attitudes of housewives versus working wives; (?) attitudes of 
wives from high- versus low-stress neighbbrhckHis; arid (3) atti- 
tudes of black versus white wives. Cbmparisbris between house- 
wives and working wives iri each bf the foUr neighborhoods 
could also be nia ' 

The findings for specific variables cari be categorized further 
in t . ms of their (1) consistency; (2) the, riUmbef of variables 
th r rore signifiraritlN differerit betweeri" groups in a compari- 
soi A (3) th' -lagnitude bf differisrices between groups ^for 
any given variable. Corisistericy, as Used by Hauenstein, im- 
plied the followirig: For comparisons of women in the-'two eco- 
nomic rbles, a differerice was said to be consistent if it was 



V'^.^nd to hold fOr '^^en in each bC^^e /^^^ 
.^^^5P^^i^"^^of wbl^n'frbm the twQ^ltr^§d ievi?^ tK^' two' 

k^^atefc diflference$i^^i^^ were s&id tb be cojnsM^nt if the^ oc- 
4 *?*^^!^ both^Jitrtd^ nousewives^rid wbrkihg wives. 
^ '^^^ that hbusewife versus iwdrking-'wife 

'i^^^S^^^l^ft^ not to be cbrisisterit. That is, th^ were not 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ women iri each bf the four neighborhoods. 
^^^^i^ir^J^^ wbrkirig wives within Jach bf the 

'^r'S^.^'^^^:^^ patterns t^t were peculiar tb each 

area^ By contrast, ^ and racial difiererices did tend to 

be consistent between_^women in the two ecbribrriic rbles. When 
the number of difTerences and their magnitude are considered, 
comparisons are least strikijig between^ womeri iri the twb ecb^ 
hbmic roles and moststriking between women of the twb races. 

The order of findings presented in the riext sectibri reflects 
these distinctions. Housewife, versus wprkirig-wife differerices 
will be examined for each of the-fiur^neighborhbbds. Stress 
level and racial differences will be discussed more generally, 
;^ahd the reader will bear in mind that any differences fourid 
apply equally to women in tlie two economic roles: 

Working women we: e asked questions about their attitudes 
as wage earners toward their jobs, money, security, and ad- 
varicfrhent. Some of these questions could not Jbe applied to the 
housewives,^ who were asked paraUef it^s about their enjoy- 
- trierit of housework, and so on. For exampie, one question for 
Wbrkirig wives was, "How often do you really enjoy the. work 
ybU db bri ybur job?" The analogous item for housewives was, 
"How bfteri db ybu really enjoy the work you do in your 
home?" Besides separate questions for women in one or the 
other ecbribrilic role, there were more qu^tions to all women 
ai^ut ecoriomic matters; arid all the wbnieri were asked the 
9L^§^tions about marriage, childreri, relations with family 
and friends,:and mental health. 

Housewives arid Working Wives in the^our Neighborhood 

At the time of interview, only about 5Q percent of the women 
iri the sample^of 508-were working outside the home^ but Jthis 
figure varied by neighbbriiood. For instance, 73 percent- xjf 
black Ibw-stress-area arid 63 percent of black high-stress-area 
wives wbrked. Iri the white Ibw- and high-stress neighborhoods, 
these figures were Ibwer, at 29 and 35 percent respectively; 
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Mmt of the wwking wives held full-time joBs^bxitihe type of 
work they did varied:- For instance, over ' 25 percent of black - 
low-^tress-area working wives were classified as occupyirig: gro- 
fessional and technical pjositions, such as QgcodntaSts, nufSes, 
librarians,- social workers, and teacheff. In the dther.: three- 
neighborhoods, very felv working wiveSj^Black oi* whiter fit into 
this category. On the average, for tJie whole fiiarpplfei:29 percent 
of the working wives held clerical or office jobs, though this 
again differed according to neighborhood. For example^ 49 per- 
cent of white low-str^s-area working wives were secretaries or 
clerks,- while drily l^^percent of black high-stress-area wives 
were. Other corrirnbri types of (Kcupatioris for the worn eh polled 
iricluded shopwbrkers, caslTfe hairdressers, waitresses, cooks, 
and ddrnestics. The black high-stress rieighlxirhobds had the 
highest percentage of wbrrieh engaged in service work, such as 
industrial arid private^hbme cleaning. Few women held riontra- 
ditibrial bccupatibris, sUch as plumber or baker, and very few 
were rriahagers br proprietors of their own shops. 

The earnirig power bf black Ibw-stress^area wbrrieri wa^ the 
highest iri the sariiple, at arburid $6,600 a year, while the black 
high-stiiess^area wbirieri rriade around $4,700. White worneri of 
both stress levels didn't tend to make much more than black 
high-stress wives, but mbre bf them held part-tirne jo1>s. 

Iri discussirig her ecbribrriic-rble firidirigs, Hau^risteiri rioted 
that even: thbugh there were sbrrie differerices between hbtise- 
\vdves and working wives in the full sample, the difTererices 
usually failed to hold up for all the rieighbdrhdods. Few tran-' 
scend^ racial br sbcialn^lass bbUridaries. ^ within neighbor- 
hoods, housewives arid wbrkirig wives ten J be more similar 
thari difTererit. 

Fbr iristarice, iri the black high-stress ar^a, housemves were 
diflererit frbrri wbrkirig wives brily bri a few variables. They had 
mbre childreri thari wbrkirig wives and ttio re time to spend with 
therii. They had less rrioriey arid leiss optimism atout-jneeting"^ 
riext year's bills. They were more likely to iavex^betes H^^ 
ever, the black housewives were like -their^worang counter- 
parts iri the assumed high-stress neighborhood on all other 
measures. - ~ / 

:sewives arid working wives in the black low^stre^ neighj 
bo: >od were also more alike than different: WHen differenc^^^ 
emerged, they tended to favor the lot of the housewife. House- 
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wives in the black low-stress area were likely have more 
childrih arid less likely to hold a college degree than the work- 
ing wives. But unlike house wivew^' in the other neighborhoods, 
their family income was almost e<iual tc^ that of their employed 
coanterparts^ Housewives werB mare isati^fied than working 
wives with how well they did in_ having enough money, ^ind 
more satisfied with the job they did in rJinningihe house. They 
thought that they vyere doing a hotter job at meeting llie. needs 
of their families than the working wive^ti'^J^o reported them- 
selves as having less time to spend with tfi%ir children and less 

Table 2^Slgnlflcaht Hdusewife-Wbrmhg Wife Differences Wlth^-^ 
the White High-Stress Neighborhood 

Variable _ _ Hou»ewile-Worklng Wile Difference 



Child add Family 



Good Ghahce to spend time with children 28.3 %** 

Good chance to teach children .... . .^^v. 21.1 %* 

It is important^to see to my famNy's needs ::::::::: 14:7 %* 

Economic and Work-Retated 

(Mean) yearly family income .......... . .-41.8 %*** 

I have done vyell at my work ........ : . . .-22.5 %* 

II '=S::^^PO!^^5^ :^^^ relaxation 19.0 %* 

Housework is selcTom a strain on me. ............. . 20.Qv%* 



Husband-Related 

^ ^^ve-? Jpod charice to spend time with my 

husband . . 27.3 %* 

My husband very often shows appreciation 28.3 %** 

It 4Sj NTiplortarit:tb spend time with: husband . . : 21.1% 

Good chance to have sexuaUtfe^ like 23.4 %* 

Seldom: disagree about sexual relations 24.8 %* 

L h^aye ^pne well hahdH 23.7%* 

We seldom disagree about farrffl ^fi nances^^ 19,0%* 

It is important to hejpmake thSfc decision^ : : : . : 17.8 %* 
't i^sjmgojiant that hu s^^Bppreciation . . ... i5.7 %* 

Ve seldom get on each othe^^HP^ets 20,2 %** 

i have done Well at being a S^^^^l^- 25.4%** 
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oppartanity to teach them how to do things or to increase their 
children's skills. But on other measures concerned^^with their 
attitudes toward their marriages ^iand husbands, Ihe women 

were id^^^al. 1 i z: j i : :: 

It weS^mt0^^ while high-stness nEighb^^^ 
between-^^sewives and working wives were most pronounced. 
Eighteen attitudirial differences jwere found, and of jhese, 11 
^ere bri items having to do -^ith marital satisfaction. These are 
presented in table 2. More ±han any of the other groups, white 
high-stress-area working vsrives were unhappier about sbrrie as- 
pects of their relationships with their spouses than their house- 
wife coojiterparts: r .. _ 
' In the white high-stress rieighbdrhobd^^ 

more pleased with the job they did at work than were the 
housewives with the job they did running the hora^. However, 
the housewives were less likely to report that their domestic 
chores, were often a strain oh them. Like working women in the 
other neighborhoods, white liigh-stress-area wage earners weria 
discontented with the insufficient time they had to sj^nd vdth 
their children. But the bigjidifferehces emerged -ii^ their self- 
reports of iheir marriages. Working wives had worse sex lives 
than stay-atrhome women and were less likely to say th^t they 
had been- "gooi wives'* to their husbands or had been tactful 
pbout settlings marital disputes. Warkihg wives placed less im- 
•partance on spending time with their mates and belieyed them- 
^Ives to. be relatively unappreciated by them. They ha4 more 
disagreements ^bout money and sex and, in general, found it* 
more difficult to £e around their husbands; they reported get- 
ting on each other's nerves. : 

Even so^.^hite high-stress housewives and working v^ives did 
'^i' riot differ setne other mari^ attitudes such as "wbUlcl 
^ tnarry the sartie man'' and "seldom v^ish had never married." 
^In the white Ibw-stress neighbdrhoc^- housevvdvte^^ 
differj^St from their working cbUnterparts, except ihdi more 'of 
them than working women were pleased with how well they 
had done as wives and mothers, and they rei^Drted less^ strain 
X in their housewpric than the wbrkingji wives did in their jobs. 
Hauenstein notes that the working wives in all four neigh- 
bofh^s seemed a bit less pleased with varibus aspects of their 
housework and with their family relatibriships than house^ 
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I 3 Wives Surprisingly, their discontent had little errert nr. iv, ■ 
Wt ' perceived mental hpaUh Px^ ^. ettect on thear 

-ighborhojftk'rwere onlf tw^ - ^''^'^ 

ences. Mo^ k^^hi^h ^r "^^'^h differ- 

and mo™ black SwSf« ''''"^^^^^ ^>«be±es. 
smoked Geneti r?£r"' ''°"'^^^^^^ t^^^ 
: impact BitH^^'^^^t^J^^^^''''^'^^--^^ had ho 
happiness level shl replTe^ Th.T^^^^^^^ f the personal- 
housewives and worSn? wfve? eErdS^' t''"'"^ 
esized socioecolo^cal stS^ S n f ^^"^^"^ 
income was smaller- r?) hr^' I housewives' femily 

housewiv" h^a be S/^IS^ff ^ f f^''" ^''^^^^ 

dre. Other ^iTTer^^T^^^^^^^^ 

se^m bothered by their peHb^lS^ Mek^l^il^^ "^'^ 
interpretatipri of Findings ' ' 

The absence x>f diffprpnnPQ ^ .7- . 

between womeri in tU^ f«, "^"lariues man differences ^ 
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family iricbrn^b fart tor The two groups Hid have equivalent 
iricbrhes. Thar fact and the possibility -that the nonemployed 
status bf a wife might permit iier to_^engage in moneysaving 
activities, such as sewing, canning, home cooking, and compari- 
sby shopping, could yield reaLdifferences in disposable income. 

Hau«?wein is even more intrigued by what appears to be 
going on in the white high-stress neighborhood. Ther^ is an 
indication that working-wives there differ more fundamentally 
from housewives -than do women in the other g:roups. Hbuse- 
wives^'^jeater marital satisfaction compared to working wives 
was clear, although no^ood answers as to \yhy it exists are 
available righj^ow. Pel^ps, ghe speculates, the working wives 
must combme' a physically demanding and unrewarding jbb 
with the task of running a larger-than:;gverage hbusehbld. 
-tWhite high-stress-area working wives had an average bf 3.1 
children,' of whom \yere living at hbrhe. Wqrkirig wives in 
other neighborhoods had fewer children.) 

Stress-Level Comparisons 

The assumptibW bf socioecologicaL stress for different neigh- 
bbrhbbds did nbt— contrary to^ expectations— translate itself 
ihtb differences in mental health. Women from the assuined 
high- and low-stress areas experienced the same degree of gen- 
eral satisfaction (or dissatisfaction) with their lives.: While more 
high-stress-area -thaa low-stress-area wives: said that they 
weren't v^ry happy, no more of tHem complained of anxiety, 
nervousness, ill health, or a host of other psychosomatic malad- 
ies: . - . - - 

When wonnen from high-stress neighborhoods did repbrt 
problems, their woes tended to stem from :a lack bf eribugh 
money \o fulfill all their needs. They didn't find it easy to live 
on the famiiy income, and few .thought that they had a gbbd 
^chance to meet next year's bills, ^pmeh in high-stres|rafeas 
*^placed more emphasis on getting ^ifead in life than their low- 
stress counterparts and were uph^ppier with their bccupation, 
be it househald or outside ^ork^the hbUsewives bften reported 
-feeling that they vv0^d rather be doing something else^ and the 
working wives wanted tb find ^lifferent jobs. The. Mgh-stressr 
ar^ women .were less satisfied than low-stress-area women 
with the job tliey arbUnd their homes, and they argued 
with their husbands more about excessive drinking. 
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Children occupied a more focal position in the lives of wdtnen 
from the high-stress areas, perhaps because they were a readily 
available source of reward and recipients of unfulfilled aspira- 
tipxis: -Wives living there placed more importance on being 
appreciated by Jthei^r offspring, and more felt that they were 
indeed appreciated by them. 

Unlike hbusewife^wbrkihg-wife jlifierehces, which j tended no^ 
to hold up across neighborhood and race, the stress-level differ- 
ences were cbrisisteritly r)iihd for women in both economic 
roles. 



Differences Between the Black and \A/hjte Married Women 

The eprhparisbh between women of the two races yielded 
more difTerehces than any of the other analyses and moat of 
the really strong (i.e., greater than 15 percentage points) ones. 
The race differences were found for women in both economic 
roles. 



Black wofhehy it seems, eiijoffed greater 
mentai health as measured by a number 
of items, than white womeru 



A cluster of differences that is among the most provocative 
and stimulating in the survey involves black-white mental 
health. Blafck women, it seems, enjoyed greater mental health, 
as measured by a number of items, than white women. For 
example^ fewer black tHaiirwhite wives ^id that they suffered 
from premenstrual tension or insomnia. Fewer had: taken medi- 
cine or had seen a doctor for hervbushess. Black women 
smbked less than white women, but they had highermean 
blood pressures. Haueristeiri notes that, in study after study, 
blacks fepo^ fewer symptoms relating to mental illness, but it 
is not cleajr why this is so. 

The ihterpretation of these difTerences in mentJEil health be- 
t wee h b lack and white wpme h is com plicated by gt he r fi nd i n gs 
bh ecohbrhic attitudes ar^>^ women con- 

sistently rejwrt^^^^rlspf*^^ difficulties - in coping 

with their lives, ^&||p|^l*e seiifr^fe rribre' striving. More than 
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white women they emphasized the importance of pei^onal and 
financial advancement. They routinely endorsed more strongly 
the following statements: very important to get ahead in life; 
yei^ important for husband to_ get fidiead in his work; vei^ 
important to FTrbmoted at work; very important to have 
enough money; veryiimportant to have a better family income; 
very important to earn- a higher wage. More.: of the black 
women had .an optimistic .view of__th^ir future financial situa- 
tion (good chance- for- ^i«tter family income; gopd^ chance to 
earn a higher wage;-there will be mpre need for people doing 
my kind of work), except that fewer sfaid that th^ had a good 
chance to be able to pay ne>^t year's bill^ ' 

These findings run coiinter_io some popular notions about 
mental health. One ^ool ^ psychology claims: that high aspi- 
rations toward material^uccess should lead to the development 
bf stress-related complaints. Striving people are thought to 
suffer more heart attacks, uleers, and nerypus symptoms. But 
at least in the case of black women in the Detf-bit sample, this 
is not sp. . --- -- - -^ ^ ' 

Sbciblbgists have often -^n quiclj|^'i^ ^int^ but that the 
degree of difference Betweea what a .pet^Qn aspir^^ and ^at 
^ he or she actually Jb^^chieved is an index of alienatibh. Ebw 
achievement cauj^ed-OTtk-high expect^ipns can lead to redou- 
bled efforts or ta hopelessness. Presumably, small discrepancies 
are easier-for au person to handlet ai^ may indeed be g^ since 
they S?Cretoa:Striving. La^ei discrepancies tend to frustrate 
and lead 1-pereon to give up. No discr^ancy may be peiBOnally 
comfortable, or it may be a bit tx)rihg. 

In the Detroit survey, the*fe ^^ere a sen^ of items asldng the 
married women-- what they Hoped^tb achieve personally and 
financially ^nd-how well they :were actually doing at meeting 
;^,these aspirations. Hauei^fltein didn't calculate? difference ^bres 
for each person; however, as :a grbup, black women of the i^o 
stress levels had consistently larger discrepancies between-their 
hopes aSd their present circi^mstanbes than white women on 
many items concerriirig ebbribirucs M : i: 

Differences between aspiration and refdizatibn tend^-to be^ 
greatest for black high-stress^ar^ wbmeii (as might exj^ted;^^ 
because of their low-econbmic llvel), but the same dian-epancy 
pattern emerged on several itfems for the blacky women^in the 
much more comfortable financial circumstances. The married 
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women of the two races did not differ significantly in what -..^^ 
obj^tiveiy_ had achieved, but the black women placed more 
importance on economic goals. For instance, white higlvstress- 
area women were not too pleased in general how well 

they had_ done in getting ahegd. In this, they were no different 
^^^^^ ^^^^'St*'^'^-^rea wmen^^^B^^^ saine ^^rcehtage of 
the former group said that they ha|ig<^i^^ir^ 
felt it was very .impdrtaHt to do^^^^^ 
borhoods, many more blacks tha^^jB|S|^tt^ 
to get ahead. Aspirations and l^lSja PBro i^ 

matched up better for white than ftiHSpi^i^ ' "^ i. 

Contrary to some expectatiojis^ JioWe^^i^tf^^a^K^ 
piratibns and larger discrepancies betwe^%^]^^^^y wa^ited ' 
and what they had did not. have a n^sftu^t.^j^^^tet oh t^g , 
mental health indices otWack women. Jf an^mgg, their eccH 
nornic dissatisfactions went along with pei^h^kSlbritehtment. 
- Perhaps newly awakened black corisciousne^ in 1967 (when 
the data were collected) might have led blackl toiendorae more 
highly items concerned with social -and matefr^J succesi it 
might be argued that it was rnbre socially desirable to express 
concerns with getting ahead. Oh the other hand, high_aspira- 
tions also seem Understandable in view of the historic position 
of blacks in the Ibwest social and economic strata of American 
society. 

^ In keeping with their^ other .aspirations, black women were 
also more inte^^sted either in getting or in changing jbbs tMah 
white women. More placed stress in their marriages bri ha^^hg 
a good: sex life, even in^pre-Masters and Jbhrisbri era; but 
marital arguments about^jnoney were more cornmbn. In their 
marital relations, black_women seemed more critical arid iride^ $ 
pendent than white women, which may be understandable in 
light of their greater sh^'_iiLt^he family's ecbribniic survival. 
Of the fourTieighborhffl>d^olied.-wives:in the black high-stress 
area seemed in some expects the least pleased with their 
souses, but the black women^ in the low-stress neighborhood 
seei^ed to_share a slightly Jess positive view^ of marriage. v.c 
- ■ ^'^ ^^^^^j^^^^^^"^* th^^ black wbrrieri found more satisfactiori 
in the matem^ role than white wbmeh.^Mbre of them said 
that it was essential to spend time with their children^ and 
more thought that they had done very well at being "good 
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mbthere" and at having their chiiaren's respect: A number of 
factore c^uld accou^ these findings. 

For itratance, the black women's emphasis on the maternal 
rol» jnay jefteS their view of their q^hiyreri as recipients of 
satisfactiona that had been dehiwl them, or it may feflect his- 
torical differenc^ iii black family life S^me authorities hold 
that black wonien have, tradition tehded)td be more stable 
family memhera than meh^d so have had ^ far greater, re- 
sponsibility fiichildrean^^ iSdeedi so imiw^ is the role of 
#omea in black society that sociblogists have referred to it as a 
mataiarchy -Among p<x>f black ybu^ women today, mother- 
hodd stilfe occapies a prime position as a means of achieving 
self-esteem. 

The black family toS|^" & often d^ribed as retaining the 
Ipt vestiges'^of an extended family structure. Relatives live 
close by, often in the ^ame biding or neighborhood, an^are 
readily available to asekt-a family member in time of heed. 
Black women in Hauenstein's sample tended to giye support to 
the notion that the extended family is still viable: in black 
American life. More so thatn white women, th^ ja^d thgt it 
was very important for them to get along well with their 
parent, and less oflien they said that it was important to get 
along well with nonfamily members. 



SUMMARY THOUGHTS 

What emerges from HaUeiistein's .study is the findir^ that 
race yields the larg^t differences mhong married women and 
also the strongest difference -of all the factors -considered. The 
m^i outstamding black^white differences had to do with 
women's attitudea toward personal and finracid advmcemeht 
and occupatibhal mobility. There were also joimy .strong differ 
ences in general mental health and some iBx^e differences in 
attitudes toward marriage and children. Even so, black ^a^^^^ 
white women did nd|t diher significantly on many other nie^- 
ures, such as theii^ general phjsicS hesdth, and attitudes 
toward housekeeping, family: needs, and enjoyment „pf__wpr& ; 

There were fewer consisteht difference bet^en women from 
the assumed high- and Ipw^ti^ ndghborh^^,-ii^ 
of these were strong ones. As with the rac^3ompar^^pV the 
main stress-level differences cdncerijed icononSc attif^des. 
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There were few cqrisisterit differences between high- arid low- 
stress-area wdrrieri iri rrierital or physical health, altitudes 
toward housework, enjoyment of work, of attitudes toward rela- 
tives and friends. 

The housewife^wbf king-wife com yielded by far the 

smallest riurribef of cdrisisterit diffeferiees, arid drily drie df these 
was riidre thari 15 perceritage pdirits. There wefe^twd riiargirial 
differences in mental health, drie difference abdUt hdUsewdfk, 
and three about childreri. , ^ 

Mariy df the differences that^dd eriierge seem to have plausi- 
ble explariatidris. Black arid high-stf ess-area people riiay be 
riidfe cdricefried about material advariceriierit^.because they 
have beeri or still ai^e iri the lower socidecdridriiic strata. Wdfk- 
irig wives are more bothered by housework arid have less tiriie 
to spend with children, probably because they riiust sperid riidfe 
time out of the home: 

Other aspects ,^df the study raise qUestidris that are rridre 
difTicUlt to explairi in terms df ecdridriiics. WJiy dd black 
wdrrieri, giveri their historically Idw-statUs pdsitidri ifl American 
society arid giveri their high striving fdr Success, report the best 
mental health? Why dd strikirig rgnt^jm^^n socidecdldgical 
conditions not jdeld large differerices jBoS^^ health? Have 
we been led astray in <^ believing thap||i^^t;|^ socioeedlogical 
conditions are directly- translated int^^ oi mental 

illness? £Sher sociological studies have ni^^lw swijig^ in gener- 
al economic, conditions ta ^increases in mental illness. But in 
Hauensteih's study^ ttiere*^ is relatively -little -suggestion that 
large differences on^^ sQcioecological_4iniension^ play such a 
role. Residents of th% high-stress tracts were similar to low- 
stress^tract residents jan_measuT^ of meni^ health 

This finding is- especially perplexing, since Kasl and Harburg 
(1975) have reported, elsewhere that -the residents of the highu- 
stress areas studied by HmjU^in percerveisignificantlyjnore 
stress in their environmentsroian did residents of low-stress 
tracts. Despite this, the researchers found no relationship be- 
twteen perception of heighbbrliood and mental health or well- 
being. Blood pressure levels were aUso unrelat^ to the environ- 
mental per<jeptibns. Kasl and Harburg qualify th^. results by 
pbintirig but that: (1) They are confined to married people 
rather than all residents df urban environments, and (2) the 
^^erital health riieasUres included are relatively lirriited. 
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However, it is pc^ible that the married women in high-stress 
tracts were in some way buffered against the potentially delete- 
rious eOects of their environment^ They were Hying in more or 
less stable nuclear family arrangements which may indicate 
and/dr contribute to greater perceived mental health a|d 
sonal happiness. Also, the stress_ai3^ ch^en were he 
extreme as they could have been because there were yerj 
marirted .couples in the highest stress, tracts to be: fdQhc 
Detroit: Therefore, while the comparison in the study >yas be- 
tween married women residing in strifatngly different physica. i 
and social surrburidirigs, it may not have been one between \ 
people actually experiencing the most extreme contrasts posaf- \^ 

S»ble in sbcidecblbgical conditions: 

^ - 

WoTfieh are more simitar thun dismmitar 
remrdtesE of their heig^^^ 
dehce, race, or economic rotes. 

is intriguing to speculate why maternal employment ai^ 
patently plays such a small part in wives* attitudes toward 
themselves and theii^ lives. Outside work, for the average 
wbinan emerges Jieither as a personal panacea, an automatic 
source of self-esteemed personal contentment, nor as a grea^ 
strain on personal resources. However, working wives do report 
themselv^ as less^tsfied with th^uantity and quality of 
dine they spend OT^h their children^TOis finding seems incon.- 
gruerit with the popularly espoused Jnbtibn that it is quality^ ^ 
time alone which 5sdil - influence the nature of the ' mother-child ( 
relationship; Working^^v^ also felt that they had less Control ^ 
over their childrei^andie^ opportunity tb instill in them the • 
values they consider Jmi^rtant. One wbnders whether the 
working women. Jnay not be reflecting guilt relayed to them 
through the media and other sources which insinuate that 
outside work dilutes the motherinjg rble.^ __ 

Hauensteih allows that more gnomic-role differehCes may • 
actiialiy exist than were discovered in her study. She would 
^ Hke to cbitipare women who work 40 or more hburs a week ^ 
^"^ with wbmen vyhb have ^ari-time jobs, or who are housewives^,^ 
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mid also to compare women who have young children with 
thc»e whose children are in grade and high school. Finally she 
thmks it would be worthwhile to compare women who work in 
personaUy rewarding jobs with those who N*ork in mbre mun- 
dane endeavors. 

In_^spite of the differences that emerged, the biggest finding 
m the study is that of no differences on many measures 
Women are jnore similar than dissimilar, regardless of their 
neighborhoods: of residence, race, or economic r^les: Moreover 
the mipQrtance of such differentiating factors may he losing but 
to the innuence^ of televisibri. which brings into American 
h^mes nightly images of "typical" A^mericans which many 
pepp^stnve to^cKleL The big city melting pot may have 
disai^ared on|ftq^5uppIanted; b^ the media. Whatever the 
reasofl| American women from different subcultures hav^ in 
comr^ many fundamental beliefs and attitudes. They share 
the ^e aspirations and problems. And that finding in a world 
where go many people erect barriers between themselves and 
others IS worth the pondering: 
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INTRODUCTION f 

That women have moved rnassiyely into work roles is a well- 
noted ^oci^phenbmenbn of bur time.: The cbrrespbridirig ques- 
tion of what men may be dbirig in their family r^s 'S^^^^ 
ceived far less attention arid resear^?h. Asjwbmeh n^J^n^^T 
irito the work forcCj are men expanding tl^^^^p^ in ppj^m 
as husbands arid fathers? As riibre wbriflB|Hfem 
riers, are their spouses riibre threatened o5wSjre relieved? Anr 
irieri turriirig rii9re frbrii work to family^ a ^i^rce of satisfac- 
tibri? Are there ways to measure degrees and kinds of men's 
peHbrmarice, psychological involvement, and satisfaction in 
these two roles? What might be the consequences fdr the future 
of theise large-scale social changes taking place? . ^ 

These are sbriie bf the questions that over the last decade 
have absbrbed Joseph Pleck, now at the , Wellesley College 
Ceritef forfesearch on Women. His worlc as a pioneeri^ rnale- 
fT^role' research has t)een both analytic and empirical. That as, 
"^^some of it has been devoted >to^nalyzing e^^ 
isolating and defining entiUes, to i>e- investigate, -d^ 
theoretical constracta for -their interpretation and the-hjrpoth- 
'\^^^ies ihat^-pinpoint what needs to be known, ah^ relating ,aii 
this-to^:surf(ban3ing body of research. In a cor^rasting mode, 
his empirical itudies have been devoted to applying this analyt- 
ical work to developing research designs ai^ ^struments; ' 
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using national sCirve>: data and t&e formidable and arcane sta- 
tistical techniques now developed for analyzing these huge 
amounts of computer-processed information: Research findings' 
from such studies are likely to be treated with great interest 
because of their enormous sociai.significance and, hence, rel- 
evance to social policy. For the same reason they should also be 
treated with circumspection. 



Surprisihgiff, for moisi categories pf men, 
f amity is a greater source of doth in- 
volvemehi and satisfaction for many 
more of them than is work. 



Sorhe of Fleck's work investigates the relative, degrees of 
psychblbgical invblvement, and satisfaction men derive Jrom 
their tvyb primary roles of work and family and explores ihe 
nature bf this satisfaction. Surprisingly, for most categories of 
rneh, fartiily is a greater source of both involvemer^l and sat Is- 
factibri for rnariy r^bre bf thern than is work. This finding 3oes 
not" appear to be a recent change or product of either the 
cbmirig bf the age of aquarius or women into the work force, 
even though it cbuhters the traditional stereotype of men as 
wqrk-oriehted, wbrrien as farhily^^^ : 

If the finding is so, a question pirovoked ja why men's per- 
forrnance,_the actual time they spend in the ikmHy role^ is so 
rnihimal. Pleck has been one of the researchers contrihuBng, to 
the methodology for measuring this p>erformance ind in one of 
his mbst recent empirical studies has found thatj contrary to 
previbus time budget studies, men with working wives are be- 
gihriihg tb shbw significantly more time spent ih tfip family 
role than rheh with ribhwbrking w^^ | 

If this finding holds^ it may auger an important reto 
tibn of men's actual ' performance iime J^tween work and 
f^ily, matching their longstanding psychological involvement 
and satisfaction with it. It would be the Complement of the 
increasing time- women are now giving to worJc ^d, ia this 
respect, might herald a fundamental change in our cultural 
norms, replacing or. adding to the older stereotype of men/. 
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vvdrkl women/farnily with one which accords to each person the 
tvvp iples of work and family. 

Pleck speculates about j^^/zj men should feel the family bread- 
winner role so involving and satisfying Various hypotheses 
have been that the family proyides an arena for men's power 
driv^ Wnd need to dominate, or ihat the descending order of 
husband, wife, children satisfies a domraon need for hierarchy 
and sqcial order. Pleck hypothesizes that a crucial source for 
this feeling, provided by our tradition, social, structures, iind 
expectations, is the pride and sense of identity men derive from 
being ^ breadwinner and good provider, over decades of a Ufe- 
tirne ahd over sometimes overwhelming odds and disappoint- 
ments and dissatisfactions with work. This responsibility an^ 
capacity, and the sense that it is expected of them, gives weight 
arid diljriity to their family role. This speculation would be 
cbrisistqrit with the apparent anoinaly of high psychological 
irivblveriierit arid very low actual time spent with the family: 

If this hypothesis is valid, then we must wbhder what will 
happen as wives begin to meet or exceed the husbands' capac- 
ity to be primary breadwinner in their wbrk^ what the reac- 
tions may be, what rhodifications may be required of men in 
their roli', sense of identity, and feelings of self-worth. We rriust 
wonder ^*hether and how they will experience, as mahy_ women 
are alresray, the sometimes chaotic and bewildering feelings,' 
abrading idemands, and aggravations that social psychologists 
categoriza as signs of role conflict. Pleck has how turned to 
explore thfese conflicts in both men and women. _ 1 _ 

To see hpw these conclusions have come about and to^aiiLa 
sense of thW validity and significance, let ns look at the ^t 
tirig where^hey occurred, at recent developments, in the^psy^ 
chology of se^ roles, and at the development of PJecfes tjiojqght 
arid research^over the past 10 years; then from this context, at 
his specific stadifes of men's family role; then, for those who_ are 
concerned, at some interesting methodological issues raised by 
the research; aVid finally, at what the next steps appear to be 
for research, poMcy, and our own lives: 

A special aridVexpress/' note should be riiade of a cbriveriierit 
but misleading usp of terriiinblbgy. ThrbughbUt, "work fble" 
refers to a pmd joj) Qr outside erilplbyrilerit by man or woman, 
while "fakiily rbla' .refers tb hbUse chbres arid child care or 
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attention by husband, wife, or single parent;; That the latter 
role is work, too, is apparent and every parent wili verify. 



THE CONTEXT 



Peoples behavior ^nd the arguments given to defend or casti- 
gate examples of it are often drawn from psychologists' theories 
and_assunnptions Thus, these theories and assumptions have 
often without people's awareness shaped their ideas of defirii- 
tLons and limits of sex roles. In this way, psychologists have 
sometimes influenced the course of social history. Because of 
this influence, it is important to notice how psychologists' views 
of sex roles have changed. In an early paper Pleck mapped a 
traditional view of the psychology of sex roles that until recent- 
ly dominated Americari psychology, reviewed some new re- 
search that has, in his view, establish^ a new psychology of 
sex roles, and traced the implications for ^change in women's 
arid riieri s social roles arid relationships (1977). 

Here, the term "sex roles" does not refer to the specifically 
sexual behavior of men and women; but to the personality traits 
Bind adult social responsibiiities ascribed to them: Thus, for 
example, personality trait^ of the male role conventionally, 
until jrecently, prescribed that men be active, aggressive, and 
competitive; of the female role that women be riUrtUrarit, 
wanm^ and altruistic. Adult social responsibilities of the male 
role prescribed breadwinriirig arid sexually distirict types of 
home chores; of the fernale role, childcare arid housework at , 
home and low-pay, low-prestige jobs at w ' - 

Pleck identified five prbpbsitibris assurried by the traditional 
psychology of sex roles: <5, 
'} ' ' ' ' 

• Worrieri arid riieri differ substaritially bri a wide variety of 
personality traits, attitudes, arid iritefests. 



• These^iffererices, tbia large degree, are biblbgically based. 

^ • - A rri^jbr part of these psychblbgical differences between the 
sexe^ results frbrii ari hypothesized psychblbgical u process 
called "sex ideritity, develbpmerit," differently defined by 
severa^l competirig theories, that goes beybrid the given bib^ 
Ic^cal base. ! 

- 'A : 
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• Deveibping sex identity is risjcyVparticularly for males, and 
failure to develop through the appropriatej steps of an hy- 
pothesized develojMTiental process can result, in profound dif- 
ficulties in personality and life a<yustment, jincluding hbmcH 
- sfexuaiity. 1 
9 Psychological differences between the sexe^, and-t^e need 
|t>r a horrhal sex identity simultaneously account for and 
justify the traditional division by sex of worit and family re- 
. ^pohsibilities. ' - 

fo the traditional psychblogist, the prerhise that sex roles are 
partly -learned does not mean that scxiiety is free to change 
what it-teaches or that people have latitude in adopting their 

\ sex roles: That social learning is required fori full, normal, 
sexual identjiy only puts each of us at greater ri§k for develop- 
ing the rrg&i sex-role traits^^ because so much pore can go 
wrong through mislearning. In this view, change^ in sex roles 
are undesirable because women and men psychdlbgically heed 
to be different, and sex-role alterations will hot drily fail but 

- lead to social disaster.. 

Accdr(Jirig to one analysis of scientific development, a given 
field is, often dominated by a reigning modeJ or ^'paradigm" 

' which Qari successfully accojint for and interpret generated re- 

• search. Bu^ gradually new research accumulates, re&lts which 
,the faddel caririot account for, and a fadically new\ paradigm 
errierges (Kuhri 1962). A i : 

Such unassimilable results have begUri to accumulate (Pleck 
1971). At the same time^ three bodies of research are forming 
^e nucleus of a new j)sychbfe>gy of sex roles. First, PIpck cites 
the extensive xesearch review of Eleanor Maccoby ai|d Carol' 
Jacklin (1974), finding no average differerices between the 
sexes, despite commonly held beliefs that women are l^s ana- 
lytical, have lower motivatibri to achieve arid lower self-esteem, 
and are more suggestible, socially drierited, arid nurturant: 
Average differences by sex were cdrifirriied by men's greater 
physical aggression and by wbrneri's greater verbal ability but 
less ability at visual-spatial arid matheriiatical tasks: These 
average differences by sex, arid the aarger .coritext of much 
greater psychological similarity, are riot sUfficierit to account 
for the vast difference in sex rbles. Secdrid, the researck of 
John Money (Money and Ehrhardt 1^72) dri gender ideritity 
indicates that, except for a fractidrial miridrity, gender identity 
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is irreversibly established very mUch earltfer in ^Jife, ardUj(!Bd the ] 
age of 3, than the hypothesized ri|ky developmental process of 
the traditional view allows. Lastly, research of Sandra JBem arid 
her Colleagues (197^, 1975) supports the view that having only 
traits cbrisidered riiasculirie or feminine has riiore psychologi- 
cally negative effects thari'havirig an androgyridus rii£^ For 
exariiple, males and females classified as aridrdgynbus did well 
at tasks requiring resisting grdup pressure (ijiasculirie) arid also 
at tasks requiring nurturance and emotional sensitivity (femi-. 
nine). Males classified as masculine did well on the first but not 
the second tests^ Females classified as feminine 3id not do well 
"on the first and with some variation did not do_ well on the 
second either. Perliaps^ _Bem_ suggested^ these, results came 
about because thes^asks reqnired taking initiative in aijibiguous 
circumstances, which "feminine" jdependence does not encour- 
age; Thus; the traditional sex stereotypes may be psychological- 
ly handicapping for both sexes: Such findings undercut thfe 
social justification for, pnd bring into question the profound 
differences and inequities in; the social roles that women and 
men 'play in paid employment and the family. But these social, 
roles are "held in place by this prescfiptive power of the social 
structures arid expectations that mold Us all, by fear of the 
urikridwri dr of the stresses arid cdriflicts df sdcial change. 

Growing uneasiness with the reigning psychology of sex-role 
paradigm, or atdeast the diminished power 'of its sanction, may 
Y\ave been _a^ factor in the. Second Coming of the women's move- 
ment during the late sixties and early seventies that triggered 
widespread militancy^ conscionsness raising, and poHticai activ- 
ism One result of this, fermerft was. the. kindling in Joseph 
Plecic — with a fresh magnti cum iaude from Ji a rvarjd in social 
relations, eartied during those incited years and, subsequently^ 
doctorate in clinical psychology — of an interest in the nature 
and significance of the male sex role: The feminist movement 
and speculation about the limits of women's sex 'roles opened 
the- way to ask whether men, too, might not bq imprisoned in 
their traditional sex roles. Speculation through the late sixties 
and early seventies continued until by (fall 1974, four major 
books had emerged (Farrell 1975; FasteWl974; Kaye 1974; 
Pleck arid Sawyer 1974). These precipitated gte*6 wing interest, 
activism, cbrifererices, research, publications,^ and, recently, 
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journal attehtibn of an entire issue on the topic (Pleck and 
Brannon 1978X ^ 

Over these years of immersion, PlecRs attention in male 
research becaiti?, less psychologically or personality oriented as . 
his sense of the importance of social roles in determiriirig be- 
havior increased: Th^main social roles determined by people's 
sex are in work and the family. While ''sex roles" can be 
conceived in different ways— to refer, for e^carhple, to addles- 
cent dating relationships or, oi|en^ to refer to personality traits 
more typical of 'one sex or the other— for Pleck the ternv de- 
notes the two sociarsets of behaviors, responsibilities, and ex- 
^ctatibris concerning work and family.- for women and' men. 
These assumed social roles, very much part of people s psychol- 
ogy, evidence themselves in social interactions_of, for example, 
the male s traditional family role: the Breadwinne;*, who is 4 ^ 
resfx^nsible for working at a job, who is expected to tise ear m 
ings from it to support the family, and whose behavior, hence, 
involves little time spent at home. 

There are at least three commonly used explahatibris, not ^ 
mutually excinsLve, for why men in adult lif^ fiave the sex ^ 
roles that they do. One of theiti is that men are /'riaturally'< 
disposed to be the ones who go out into the world to hunt or , 
forage and bring home the food, either throughi^dme. stilL uhde- 
termined genetic endowment or the cumiilativ^acculturatidri 
of several millibn years in the primatb channel. A secdrkl ex- . 
planation, currently receiving empha3is, is that men frdjri early 
childUbod are socialized to fill these adult roles through rein- j 
fdrcement and social learning of those personality, traits that 
'enable them as aduits_ to fulfill their s^c roles of work and 
family. A third explanation- accounts for sex roles in terms df 
the structural factors of adult life— stich as institutions an^i 
embedded social habits. But PlSck no longer believed the secdnd\ 
explanation adequate to account for the simple and cdmpara- 
tively invariant stability of sex roles when contrasted with the 
wide variation in men's personality traits.- He believes the third 
explanation accomits much more strongly for our sex-role be^ 
havidr than the other explanations and that probably the most 
significant structural factor is economic. Work for^pay prdvides 
ecdndmic independence, from which other discretional choices - 
fldw; hot working for pay prdvides economic dependence. 
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^ in one sense, this third exphmation appears as a variant c5f 
the Marxist doctrine tl^tt the mnnner oi' vconomic exchange is 
the basic explanatory , principle and that society is the super- 
structure derived from this base;'. Bat if so Fleck's analysis is in 
another sense post-Marxist gr beyond Marx in two signincant 
respects. First, it identifies the family arYd not the individual as 
the basic economic unit of' analysis and, second, it explain^ the 
disproportion an^ inequities of male and female social role as 
primarily attributable to men's sex role as economic breadwin- 
ner. Bat the-other side of the same coin Is Fleck's proposal that 
it is as breadwinner for the family that men have traditionally 
fuifilled' -their, sex role, regardless of whether they enjoyed 
either- work or family. That is, they have^ accepted as 4 crite- 
rion qf their manhood the requirement to support a family 
economicaliy by working. In this view, the male's customary 
dominance in the traditional family is riot explairied prirRarily 
by genetic, psychological, or socialization factors, thbUgil all 
may contribute, but most centrally by his breadwiririing role. 
The family is controlled not by tHe male but by his jdb^>om 
the man's view, his obligation is to the family contract. In that 
contract, the husband supports the family through 'his paid 
work, in return for which the wife takes care of him and their 
children/ In so doing, he proves to hirnself, ftis family, and the 
world that, he is a mari. In this analysis, a man is a m^e 
beleaguered fellow thari the strutting peacock, restless hunter,* 
chinasHop bull, king in his ^stle, insatiable powermonger, or 
roving Don Jiiari projected by pther analyses. He niay be one or 
several of the^ but is also well aware oijvhat is expected of 
him that he (Mght to be and that is holding up his end of an 
ecbribrriic bargain. That is mainly why most men mostly still 
do. Fleck believes we -need to analyze these existing attitudes to 
predict what the impact of current, changes willibe:, 

This arialysis suggests we look to the consequences of various 
social changes bri this traditional contt^ct^Fdr the basic unit of 
ecbribrriic transaction, the family, hg&_ been changing. From a 
number of data, these are indicative: in families that have* both 

husband and wife, only 31 percent haVe^only a husband 
breadwinner;^ 47 percent have two breadwinners, both huspand 
and >vife-(Hagghe 1977). If men's two traditional seic rol^s of 
work -and familyH.ar(? related in: a fundamental way by ari 
implicit contract of economic exchange of-wbrk dbrie tb shbvy 



ability^to support a faniily; what happens to men if and wht^ri 
performance and wages or salary^in' these rol^^s is Equalled of 
exceeded by their wives and women colleagues at work? Wa do 
not know^ Row widespread the condition might become or how 
profound the consequences may be: Neither do we know the 
con^j^uences of the aewer dictum: Let both sexes fill both roles 
in terms of rale conflict, strain, overload, psychological change, 
or cultural disjocati(5ri: We^do know remarkably large changes 
are takifig ptgce: . ' 

The sj^cial scientist's task in this welter of change is |b tease 
from it features of social brgahizatibri there to be captured. To 
da so requires a process of developing tiseful new concepts and 
ways to dperatibhalize or quantify them. These provide a 
handle of way to shape phehbmeha arid trace what effects they 
have. In the reseafch literatufe bf work and family life, as vyell 
as iri the gfbwirig literatUfe bri the'effects bf unemployment, 
the phenomena of men's fariiily and work sex roles, of their 
relation to each bthef, pbssible cbriflict, arid relation of b'bth to 
fepiale fdles, have gbrife alrribst Uriferiiarked, thbughH^harige is 
under way (Nye 1976). Pleck believes they can be central cbh- 
cepts fof undefstaridirig the chariges takirig place. For ex^riipLe, 
he has analysed into pai;ts arid devised measures for tfiS-ee 
concepts that afe aspects bf fariiily arid work roles. The prst is 
amount o{ performance, hbw riiuch tiriie is actually spentiri the 
role; the second is level 6{ psychological involvvrnerit iri the rblej 
the third is the degfee 6[ ddjustmeht or satisfactioh rpxxnd iri 
the role. In effect, the idea bf sex n^les provides us with a new 
cognitive categdfy fbf Ur^<iefstariding a j?iece of social rfeality; 
the three ^concepts arid riieasUres pfbv^e ways to isblate arid 
test it, to see if it fits the pheribriieria arid helps explairi therii. 
Let us look at Pleck*s feseaf^h bri riieri's sex roles. 

THE \A/ORK-FAMILY ROLE SYSTEM ' 

: The study of work and the study of family have until recent- 
ly been separate subdisciplines in sociology, whereaa they ought 
to be considered jointly to show How the function o? each roie 
;gffec^ the other. Similarly, traditional sex-role norma pre- 
scribed^ork and family responsibilities by sex, but new options 
for each sex to integrate roles in both work and family .are 
emerging. Thus, a simple conceptual rubric lays out the links 
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between nhWc work n *\ and female ^^ork role in both the work 
place and LIT marriage, the links between male work role and 
male family roRN between ftMtlale work role and^male famUy 
role, arid the liril^s between male family role and^|miale family 
role, and ^Us helps organize research ab9ut tfe relations 
amorig these roles. Pipck (j.*)77) callsJtbis rubric thc work-faniil:^ 

/mli system. The systtHft^ can be used at the level j)f individual 
families or in the aggregate; Let us look at the nvAv family rolfc ^ 
links in this system: the female and male family role link an^ 
the riiale family and work rale_^link. Two intferestih^^eatures of 
the link bety^een /ernale ^nd male family roles are, Jlrst, that . 

.family tasks are^ segregSed by* sex (Blood JOnd Wolfe 1%0; 
Duncan et al. W74) and that wives' support for the traditibrial 
division of labOr by sex remains strong (Rpbihson et al. 197G). 
Second, althoa|h,-as we^hall see,;?nethod differejnc^^ iritroduce 
discrepancies in data, jt appears that, at least until recently, 
men s family role time was not much rpore if their wives 
worked than if they didn't. That is, husbands contributed about 
the, same time to family tasks ^bout 1.6 hours per day) wheth- 
er their wives worked (witt^ an average 4.8 hbUrs of family 
work per -day) or n^t (with an average 8^0 hours of farnily work 

-Rer day) according to one stu^ (Walker 1970) arid cdf roborated 
by others. 

Irit|resting features of the iinlc^ between male family arid 
work roles are first that, aithSugh men's family time goes dbwri 
as wbrk time goes up and vice versa, men's family.time base- 
line (about 1:6 hours per day) is very: low: one-third that bf 
wbrliing wives The ceiling is imposeid not by wbrk-role de- 
mands,, sincethese demands are roUchly the same for Working 
v?iv6s and -for husbands, but by the traditibrial divisibri of 
family- labor by sex. Second, if this is so, then, ag Ibitg as "wives; 
• and husbands' support for this traditibrial division^^^^^^ 
mains strong, decreased wbrk-rol'l demarids for men are n^' 
ijjk^ly to increase their fariiily role tiriie so triUch as intu-eaK 
what they give to bvertime, twb jobs, of leisure. -T^rd, ^^_n^ 
adirantage of using the wbrk-family system is that it sfi(^^^^ 
defectsiof comparability m data due to our own cultur^^id- 
ness. For example. Pleck cites economic literature ip-vSv^^& 
wives are asked hbw they allocate their time antoii^^ 
market work, housework and childcare, and leisure; but l^s- 
bands are asked- only how ^ey allocate the^time bet\yeep ^id 



market work and leisure. So men<s actual participation *ih 
tamlly roJe is analytically invisible. The lesson that can be, 
generalized from this findij^g is that men's fitmily'role research 
questions are not yet correctly and sharply focused enough t(j 
provide the answers we need. 

MEN'S FAmt^ ROjgE: PERFORMANCE - 

// . ^ . 

Plgck analyzes 4mjn's family role in terms of three cdncepls: 

- performance, or actuhl time spent in the rdle, l^vel df psyq^o-- 
Ibgical irivdlverrferit, arid degree df satisfactidri in dr adjustrilent 

^ to the role. These three are ridt the only cdricepts to. reflect 
aspects of riieri's farilily r^le, arid arildrig dth'er cdricepts that 
have had research atteritidri are husbands' decisidririlakirig 
power, husbarids' cdrilpariidriship dr erildtidrial rdles, arid fathfr- 
hbCKl arid the .father-chi^d relatidriship. But focusing dri the first 
of these, perforriiarice, is a gddd way td becd^te aware df the 
spadewQrk that goes iritd breakirig riew grourid,^^ analyzing a 
cdpcept arid develc^irig riieasures fdnjt. 

Regarding performance, Pleck^ly76) asks three deceptively 
simple questions: first, what is the extent of men's family-role 
performance? Second, why is it so limited? Thirds what are the 
consequences of this ciirrehtly limited r^e? Until recently^ the 
extent of men's family- role performance was measured: by a 
variety of family division-bf-labbr ^estibhs that yielded cdrn- 

V parative scores pf eajs^i family member's cbhtributioh to a task 
but which were hard to translate into units of work that wercv 
additive, easily uhdersr&bi and that had concrete meaning in , 
absolute terms. "Time budget*^ methbdbldgy has made pbssibW 
a simpler Approach that asks resporidehts tb recbrd an iteriiized 

" day's' activity in "diaries" that are then coded, weight^, arid 
averaged in an easily urid^r^obd unit of riieasureriierit/ tiriie. 
.Frbrri several, large-scale studies of tiriitf use, Pleck'^^ocus is 
bne that draws on a riatibrial sarriple of 1,244 adults iri 44 
riietrbix)litari are^ arid 788 residerits df Jacksdri, Michigari, iri 
1*965^66 (Rbbiris'dri 1977). 

: In this study, rnen's total family wbrk averages 96 minutes 
per day or 11.2 hours per week. Jgbr cbmparisojtii the tbtal 



family work of housewives is 53.2^ hburs per week, arid for 
working womeh^ 28.1 hburs per week, ^th the exceptibh bf 
rharketihg, men's \l^rk. tends tb be cbriceritrated iri irregularly 
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perfiMnuHi lu)ust^wi)rk aiul travel related tci sliojjpiS*?. and clnld 
care. Men y direct cliild care, for those who have children, is 
:sTiialI, about 12 niinUtes a day, and' its largest compH)nent is, 
cliildren. Mf ji spend nicire tihie in child contact 
(any activity where their children are pr<*seht, including watch- 
.'^y[v:^^^^^^^"P^ IronPtWc) to I'oUr hoUrs a day. It is not known 
liow much of this time frees the wife t() be out of J he house. 
There is lack of consensus about variations Vn ineii's fahuly 
work by class, race, age, and family life-cycle stage, and the 
general averages nlay mask_ diffidences for each of these fac- 
tors. But for a Hfth factor, whether the wife works or ii^t, these 
time-bud>;et data show men sp^end about the same amount of 
family time, a finding contrary to earlier aiuilyses based on 
)mparative division-of-labor measures indicating more family 
me spent by men with wives who worked (Blood and Wolfe 
)(>()). For thoye interested, the .difficulty with ihese meas^ures 
, IS discussed later in a section on methodology, tjntll recently, 
the finding \yas also, corroborated by other large-scale tiniS^ 
budget studies thiit did not use comparative or proportional 
measures (Walker and Woods Metssner et a|, 1975). 

However, in a recent study of P leek and Langs usMig,'1977 
data (1978), there is a small but significant iiwrccisc in family 
,time by men with workiffg wiv^s,_ perhaps signalling the begin- 
ning of a change. In this study based on_ data from the 19?7 
Quality of Emplbyrrierit Survey, husbands of \yorking wives 
spend more time in the farriily role than husbands of nonwork-^ 

rhore hours per week in housework _and 
2:7_more^hours per week in child care (Pleck cirid Lang 1978a). 
Though these intrements are srhall, they should riot be *iis- 
missed; They may indicate that husbands in the late 1970's are 
beginning to compensate for their wives' outside work by iri- 
creasing th^ir (the husba^ids') own family worki 

- - ■ --' - ■ _ ^ 
Why IS Men's Family Role so Lfmited? 

. Niriety-six minutes a day, or about 11,2 hours per week, is 
riot a great deal of time for meh to spend in their family role, 
aldrig with ari assurried 40 hours in their work role, particularly 
contrasted with working women's 28.1 hours per week, along 
with an assumed 40 hours iri the work role, and housewives' 
53.2 hours per week. Three kirids of explanations ihat have 
been offered are that rriales' biological ^herita^e or ''pro/^rarn- ' 



does not dispose tlfen to child care, that their ujork roles 
interfere, or that sc:^-roiv iiieolo^y limits them. . 

Fleck reviews several kinds of data in studies"' relevant to the 
biological-incapacity hypothesis: evidence ^oLfatheriog ir^ other 
lihimal species, tile role of sex hormones in nurturance towards 
the young, and hunjan fathers' response to newborns. He con- 
cludes that there i^fconsiderable diversity within the prunates 
in the role of males in child-rearing; that parental behavior 
does develop: in males sii|iply with exposure to newborns', and 
that in - controlled situatfons hurnan . fathers .feel and act to- 
wards their yiiants in ways hardHjo distinguish from the ways 
of mothers. Thus, in general, it is more plausible to say that 
men's low. child care occurs (fep//e men's innate capacity to 
nurtur^inTants.and not because of some biological incapacity. 
-A second explanation, that men's work role i limits: men's 

» family*^trnte, has been tested in several different forrnulatibns. 
One is that, by fulfilling: his work r^jle, a husband believes his 
breadwrnning responsibility is carried but and he is thus re- 

- lieved of^any other family role. This forrhijlatibh does not ex- 
plain the data showing tfiat the husband with a working wife 
does not ap^ly the "same belief^td her. A second forriiulatibn is 
that the dem*ands.of rrien's:Work rble limit the family time they 
should or would like to -give. The kinds bf evidence for these 
demands reviewed by Pleck are varied, and akhough they do 
reduce men's family wbrk, Pleck then reviews the studie^ that 
suggest reasbris why these demands don't adequately-aGponrLt 
for meii's limited fanlily role. These studies suggestihat, when 
work dernarids are reduced, men do not increase family time, 
very rnuch, as contrasted with leisure time: Often when oppor- 
tunities to reduce the work^ role are offered, men do not take 
-advantage of them: Working women^db find the timeio spend 
.with fan^: When men i^v^ lower hours in paid work, their 
family v^ork. does not increase prbportibnately. ' Frbm this 
review; _Pleck concludes that men's low baseline and low elas- 

' ticrty of family performance time rnust be dccbuhted fbr by 
other, ideological factors.. * ' : 

Pleck's review of recent national and 'other large-scale survey 
data on- men's family .work provides sornewhat surj>rising and 
anomaious conclusions: (e.g.. Mason and -Bumpass 19751 YankejO- 
yich -1974; Harris 1971). -Only a minority, 10 to 35 percent, 
depending on the exact comparisoh made,- of the pbpulatjbri 
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believe that, in general, rrieri shbuld do more housework and 
child care than they are how doing. Only 35 percent of wives 
reporting no help frorri their husbands want more help. Only 
half of a recent triale sample supported eqlial hdusewbrk arid 
child caije if the wife worked. There is rib cbrisensus that riieri 
should increase their family work. Second, these attitudes seerii 
to be changing very slowly. Cbmparisbris betweeri 1965 arid 
1973 show only marginal change (Rbbirisbri 1976). Third, riatibri- 
al survey data suggest women are either equal tb br riibre 
reluctant "than men tb have men's family-rble time iricrease. 
Why is not clear and needs research. Perhaps wbrrieri have a 
psychological investment in a monopoly on the family rble. 
. Perh^aps this parallels -an analysis of attitudes that sUppbrt a 
limited bx^adwinner role for women (Mason and Burtlpass 
1970). Among aspects that need investigation, Pleck suggests: 

For ex am pie, rriany m ay bel ie ve tii at e h ildre ri psy- 
chologically: harmed if there is not a clear: parental 
d i vision of labor, specifical ly , if they see their::fathers 
do housework; that it is psychologically harmful for 
chUdferi tb experience tbb clbsie a relatibrishij) with 
their fathers, because it will compete with their rela- 
tionship with their nibthers; that men are rribre ful- 
filled in, or psychologically suited for work than family 
roles^ that it is demeaning or psychologically harmful 
" iGirhen to expect them to perforrn traditionally female 
family work, or that men's interest in suc£: work is 
mdicatiye of- psyeho^^ malaeyustrrient.: There are 
• many other attitudes which^ potentially support men's 
presently linii ted family^ role which can be explor^ as 
welL Future research will have to examine this cluster 
of attitudes, their iriterrelatibriships, arid their sources 
and consequences, (p. 58 Pleck 1976) 

Cohsequerices of Men's Lirriited Family Role 

Evidence that men's linwted family role has good or ill effects 
on children is considerable but unclear. Much of the literature 
takes the point of view that fathers' low involvement with their 
children may cause them, especially sons, psychological prob- 
lems. Pleck suggests that this assumption should not be made, 
that riibre tihie and higher involvement might increase the 
prbbleriis-^for example, if it led to more traditional sex-typing 
in children just as the desirability bf this sex-typing is beirig 
brought intb questibri by recerit research such as Bern's, cited 
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-earlier. Further, support for higher irivdlvement is often based 
Qn_ research into effects of father absence, particularly-^ regard- 
ing sex-role identity, school performance, and delinqnency^JBut 
ill effects of absence do not" Jbgically entail good effects from 
presence; in addition^ wellH:ontrblled empirical studies have 
had weak results, perhaps^cause even when fathers are lech- 
mcally present they may be furictibrially absent in the Ameri- 
can family. Pleck suspects that variation in fathers fa niily 
work may have fewer consequences than we tnight expect, just 
as other research suggests maternal employment of itself does 
not appear to affect children negatively (Hoffman 1974): In 
each case, factors related to the quality of parental attention 
would fhore likely be decisive. . \ -_ __ [_ 

Evidence that Jnen's limited family role has good or ill effects 
on wives is sparce and still less clear- Pleck cites several recent 
studies with anomalons findings. One analysis suggests that 
cbritemporary marxLage appears to^have neMtjve effects on 
women but positive_effects on men (Bernard 1971). Yet Radlpff 
found that, although working wives total more work hbUrs 
than husbands, they hav!e lower rates of depression than npn- 
working wives (1975); and among employed wives there was no 
relationship between depression and housework. Further re- 
search is needed beforajanyt^ing can be said with cbhfiderice 
abbUt the effect on wives of men's limited family role. Finally, 
virtually no research exists on the effect of this limited rble on 
men themselves: _ ^ 

We have seen that mens family-role contribution in timq is 
small compared both to their work role and to working 
women's. Hbwever, Fleck and Lang's recent study of 1977 data 
shows what may be a modest increase in time by husbands bf 
working wives, compared with those ,with nonworking wives, 
which may auger a long-term larger increase ( 1978a), Still, 
men's actual performance time in their family role is only part 
of the story and an insufficient measure of the significance of 
this role for them: . 

MEN'S FAMILY ROLE: PSYCHOtOeieAL INVOLVEMENT 

A popular and durable belief about men's family role has 
been that, while wpmien may be devoted to their lamilies, men s 
primary psychological irivblvement is with their work. In the 
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recent study by Pleck and a colleague, Linda Lang, of the 
University of Massachusetts, the hoary belief is chillenged 
• (1978). The erripiricai part of their study is based oh data from 
the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey, using a sample of 757 
husbands and 270 wives, over 16, currently living with their 
spouses and working over 20 Hours per week^Jt indicates that 
men :s psychological involvement With marriage and family i§ 
greater than with their work. Moreover, an accompanying 
review of the literature indicates that not only does this cir- 
. cumstance prevail in the latter 70s but also that it has- been the 
case for as long as statistical surveys have gathered data on the 
topic, ' 

Pieck and Larig examine three aspects of men s family role- 
- performajice, level of p^ychological involvement, and degree of 
adjustment. Ps>'c/^o/oJ^jcd/ involvement measuresiiow important 
or significant participatibri in the family role is for a person 
Adjustment reiBTS to the; degree of overall satisfaction and hap-' 
piness a person- reports deriving from the role, in addition, 
Pleck and Jtang use Campbell's index oi well-being, which 
refers to individnaJs" overall evaluations of the quality of their 
lives (1976). Then they measure the relative impact of perform- 
ance, involvement, and adjustment on overall well-being, com- 
paring mfen's family and work roles, and these two to women's 
family and work roles. Men" report family experience makes a 
greater contribution than work experience to their overall well- 
being. Let us no\y look at this study in more detail. 

The study cites a number of investigations and among them 
both Rosenberg's (1957) and Adamek and Goudy's (1966) find- 
mgs from college samples that, although less so for males thaB 
females, many more males expected their greatest life satisfac- 
tion to come from family reiaUanships than from work (62 
percent Vs. 25 percent; in Rosenberg, 1957; 70 percent vs 22 
percent in Adamek and Goudy, 1966). Campbell, Converse, and 
Rodgers (1976) report that the proportions rating a happy mar: 
riage^ good. fartiily life, and an interesting job as "extrertiely 
important'; were, respectively, 74, 67, and 38 percent in the 
197 1 Quality of Life Survey. 
Jn Pleck and Lang's own survey sample, psychological in; 
volvement was measured by response to four questions- (1) 
How often-they thought about spouse and children while doing 
other things: 65 percent said "often," compared with 32 percent 
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who said -'often" of their work. (2) Ninety-four percent said the 
most important things that happened to them were in their 
marriage and family life, compared with 55 percent who made , 
the equivalent statement about their jobs. (3) Fifty-one percent 
said that, with fewer work hours, they would spend the extra 
time with family or equally between family and leisure: (4) A 
near majority would hot redistribute work and family time; of 
those who would, many more wbUld spend more time with 
farnily than work, even with loss of iric 

These -findings collectively indicate that men's farnily role is 
far more psychQlogically significant to them than their work 
role andJBy a margin only somewhat less significant than it is 
for women The suggestion that men's farriily-preferehce re- 
sponse Jnay be merely conventional rhetoric obscuring a limit- 
ed iuvolveinent shown in small performance time does hot 
appear warranted. Men's high psychological ihvblvemeht with 
family is buttressed not only by a number of studies dating 
from Rosenberg's in 1957 but independeritly by the last part of 
Pleck ^nd_ tang's study, which measures the relative contribu- 
tion of these roles to overall well-being. But this cbhclusibh is 
not well-known or even accepted. The popular stereotype of the 
work-oriented man is more universally assumed: Some men do 
fit this stereotype, but they appear to be only a small minority, 
of highij^ educated, probably professional males. 

MEN'S FAMILY ROLE: ADdUSTMENT " " 

Adjustment refers to the degree of satisfaction and happiness 
indiyiqiuals repbrt they derive from their family _role. Unlike 
psycholbgical ihvblverneht, the adjustment raeasute reflect 
men's feeling about their actual living in the family role. Here 
again, the findings reinforce men's high psychological involve- 
ment in their family role. Campbell, Conv^rse^ and Rodgers 
(1976) found that both sexes rated marriage and the family 
mbre satisfying than work. In a sample of female British.>uni- 
versity graduates ten years later, 59 percent of husbands listed - 
farnily relationships as giving the most life satisfaction, com- 
pared with 28 percent lasting career .or occupation (Bailyn 
1970). In a fbllow-up study of gifted students, men rated family 
satisfactibh higher than five other areas inquired about, job 
satisfactibh third (Sears 1977): 
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These firidirigs were corroborated in the empirical part of 
Pleck arid Larig's study, Usirig three measures for adjustrrieht, 
Pl6ck arid La rig asked respbriderits to report the degree of their 
marital happiness, marital satisfactibri, arid fariiily-life satisfac- 
tibri, arid the latter twb were coriipared tb work satisfactibri. 
.AbbUt 3 percerit repbrted riiarriage less satisfyirig thari wbrk, 
'^52 percerit riiarriage arid wbrk equal, arid 45 percerit riiarriage 
more satisfyirig thari wbrk. Abblit 4 percerit repbrted fariiily 
less satisfyirig thari work, 53 percerit fariiily arid wbrk equal, 
arid 43 percerit fariiily riibre satisfyirig thari work. Thus, agairi 
cbritrary to popular stereotype, far^^riibre riieri fi rid riibre satis- 
factibri iri riiarriage arid fariiily thari iri wbrk, thbUgh a riiajbrity 
report equal satisfactibri iri both rbles. 



MEN'S FAMILY ROLE: IMPACT ON OVERALL WELL-BEING 

_ Finally, when Pieck and Lang reviewed the iiterature on the 
relative contribution of marriage^ family, and work to an xiver- 
ail .sense of well-being, family and marriage turned ^out to__be 
highly and nearly equally significant, while work was some-, 
what less so (Andrews and Withey 1976; Gampbeil et aL i9T6). 
But one other study which contradicts these results analyzes 
the relative contribution of family, and work to life happiness 
(well-being) hy life. cycle stage (Harry 1976). Ir? three of the five 
life cycle groups, of husbands in this study (preschool children, 
school age children, adultjChildreii), work satisfaction had the 
stronger association to life happiness. 

* In the empirical or survey part of the study, Pleck and Lang 
Used the Campbell well-being index as questionnaire items 
about -averall life happiness and satisfaction: Controlling for 
education,, family life-cycle, stage, and .spouse -employment 
status,^ they conclud^. that family variables^.have . stronger 
impact than wq^ k on well-being and account for about 23_per- 
^ent of the variance in well-being for all husbands. In relative 
terms, for men the effect for family is about 1.5 times greater 
than work. 

Cumulatively, the evidence_ is quite strong that most men on 
all these measures* invest fer more in their family role^han has 
been -Credited: This investment appears of long standing and 
nt)t attributable to,' for example, the "new morality" of the 60s 
or accounted for as fallout from the women's liberation move- 



merit. On the?;, contrary;' evidert^^ that men ^^^^ 

Gated middle income class; Vi^^ie^e^the 

BOs had their largest nbweFihg>1?^% group likelier than: others 
to be more work-briey^ted. ifist^^^^ role 
involvement, adjustit)erit;-^nd ?^|iltnbyd^ weiLbeing is a 
deeply embedded mj^le preference ipipfes the range of men. 

.METHODOLOGY ) . . 

, Research progressi^nd the quality of findings often wait on 
the developm^ent of methods x>r instruments;isuFficiently focUsed 
and precise to captor^ data thaj: are otherwise vague br elusive. 
Sometimes improvements in method s^ow that older ^rriethbds 
structured data in misleading ways, a reminder that ^methbds 
Inevitabiy condition findings. Often research design -calls for 
sophistication in selecting ampng methods for different trade- 
offs, depending on the. research purpose. Occasionally the 
challenge is to develop from scratch a rheth^d tb capture a 
phenomenan heretofore unnoticed. Fleck's work' cari be Used tb 
illustrate each of these situations. _ 

One methodblbgy to note is that developed by Pleck in re- 
spbrise tb the need for finding ways ±o measure aspects of men's 
family role, itself until: recentl^^an undeveloped concept. An 
existing body of marriage research had already studied marital 
adjustment, power and dectsionmaking, and division of labor, 
but Pleck has specified three aspects he believes significantly 
define family role: performance, psychological involvement, arid 
adjustment (or satisfaction)— aspects^ also applicable tb bbth 

* men and women in work r^tes as weHr^Bezha^Jeyeloped bper- 
ational ways to isolate and test for them. Thus, the three 
aspects can be studied across these categories arid, thbUgh the 
aspects ar^ themselves invisible, their effects cari be measured. 
It is not ioo farfetched to think af these aspects as arialbgbUs to 
bio^says that must be invented in order tb Ibcate and measure 
within the body levels of a chemical substance hypothesized to 
exist there. So do these aspects, rhade bperationaU seek to 
capture statistical traces in bur sbcial behavior of psychosocial 
entities revealed thrbugh respbnses tb survey questionnaires: 
betermining men's' actual performance in the family rble 
calls for Jnethods that define and quantify that performance. 
Two generic methods have been used that prbvide a second 
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example of methodology for determining family performance;: 
One is proportional or relative and asks the respondeat to 
record the comparative division of farnily labor for specified 
tasks, thus proyiding^.a basis for comparifig subgroups of hus- 
bands with each other. But the results cannot be. translated in 
absolute terms into units of work to show time spent in each 
task and totals, which could theh be_ cojnpared across studies. 
Further, a seriously misleading defect of. this proportional 
method is that a spurious increase in husbands' family time 
will appear as an artifact if wives- family time decreases, as it 
d(^s for working wives. Thus, a number ^f studies based on this 
method produced a finding _of increased husband family time 
when wives went to work, whereas husband's time was actually 
staying the same^ their reiaiive share of family work was 
simply increasing by definition: 

"^^-^^^^^^^^ this defect, there have been developed in recent 
years "time budget" methods where respRDndehts record in "dia- 
ries" everything they have done through a particular day. This 
approach yields an absolute measure in units of time that can 
more easily be aggregated by cbmpbhehts, coJed, and compared 
across studies. It was bri several large-scale studies of time use, 
using this method, that Pleck based the conclusion that hus- 
bands of working wives did not until recently contribute more 
family time than rrieh with nbnworlsing wives. And it was 
using a variant bf this method that Pleck and Lang in their 
study bf 1977 Quality bf Employment data concluded that there 
was nbw, at last, a small but significant increase in family time 
bf husbands with working wives, 

Time-budget methods for JamiJy-rijle research have only re- 
cently seen widespread use and development, stimulated by an 
appreciation of their value in economics: Time-and-motion stud- 
ies of work during the 20's gave rise briefly to similar studies 
in the home, but these studies were in the research area bf 
home economics, a research^ ghetto of low prestige and interest 
peopled mostly by women until recently: 

Time-budget studies present their bwri drawbacks and 
choices: Any meticulous ^cording in rnihutes of the previous, 
day's activities inevitably has in it a cbhsiderable amount of 
"noise," time spent unique to that day and not indicative bf 
typical or average time in each activity. Diaries that take ac- 
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cbliht of this peculiarity arid ask for many days'_records, which 
can than be averaged, become prohibitively expensive. 
_ An alternative developed by Pleck is a summary time-esti- 
mate measure, quicks ea§y, cheap, whereby the respondent 
simply estimates average time for different activities. Its cheap- 
ness and simplicity make it widely usable, but it is vulnerable 
to inflate self-estimates. On the other hand, if th6 research 
purpose is not establishing time incidence so mUch as correia- 
tions—tor example, between work and family time, men and 
women, housewives and working women, and the like — tittle 
estimates might still be the more accurate method, since self- 
estimates will be similarly ihflateiJ, 

A third jnethodolo^ worth r^ntion is the cluster of tech- 
niques that has grnwJi-atoaiid analyses tff massive amounts of 
data derived from-n&ional andx)ther large-scale surveys. Avail- 
ability of such huge dat^ sets^ the^ computer hardware to record 
and manipulate thfem, and the theory and mathematical tech- 
niques to design for suck quanHty are changing the nature of 
much psychosocial r^earch. The N, or totsfl universe of r^ 
spondents, for a typical .study design of two decades ago on this 
topic might be 20 college .saphomores randomly sampled from 
the registrar's list; the N today might.be 2,cfeo from a national 
'survey. However, the tradeoffs -should be examined carefully^ 
High Ns may make subcategories more usable and conclusions 
more generaiizable, but 2& college sophomores can still provide 
enlightening, rich, and fertile detail. Often high Ns and high 
deteil can be complementary strategies. ^ 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Most recently Pleck in another empirical study has gone one 
step further to investigate the kinds arid degrees of role conflict 
or injerfereiice between work arid family life that occur among 
men, working wives, arid sirigle parerits who work (1978b). This 
step is irito uncharted territory, so much so that there-does not 
yet exist iri bur larigU^e a generic term for- the fundamental 
unit of his arialysis: the marital or parent-child Jinits that 
iriclude at least brie ^aid worker. Pleck calls this unit the 
'iwbrker family*'; within each of these- wil^ be at least one 
persori with the two roles of work and family. It is a self- 
sUstairiirig Uriit. It may he all male, all female, or mixed. It is a 
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Unit in terms of which social analysis ^ibbut Work-family rela^ 
tionsKip may be Undertaken arid social policy projected, par- 
ticul^y as more and more people Uridertake both roles. For 
example, what kinds of role coriflict occur — excessive work 
time, Incoftipatible schedulirig, physical of psychological spill- 
over from work--^etermine -wheth^^ less overtime, flexitime 
or reduced work strain become objectives. 

The specific costs and beriefits of a deliberate two-role life are 
not yet all that clear. Politically, the Wbriieri's liberation move- 
ment has generally regarded work, at equal pay for equal 
merits as _a source - of independence ^nd selfrealizatibri for 
womeru There may be negative consequences from dbuble-rble 
demands t^at would pat qaaiificatidns to this belief. Increased 
stress, already a putative factbr in shortening men s lives, may 
Be a high cost of double-role living. The alleged alienating and 
dehumanizing effect of industrial and post-industrial work jn ay 
be another. It may turn out that, whereas the old psychology of 
sex assumed women for the children's and husband's sake 
should not work, new. research may suggest they should not for 
their own sakes. On the other hand^ both men and women may 
over time find twb-rble living a way to provide continuity, , 
balance, arid variety iri their lives. 

Pleck identifies three issues that sqciai changes taking .place 
may bring to a head. One finding has been that the attitudes of 
both women and men are still traditional in not wanting men 
tb take a greater family r^le. If this attitude should change, 
theri the crucial constraints on men's increasing their low per- 
formance in the family role wbuld be demands of the work role. 
Expanding the male family, rble vsjjthbu accbmodating changes 
in the wbrk rble wil^ lead tb role strains similar tb those now 
faced by working wives. Currently, husbarids-waritirig to share 
household and childcare responsibilities face penalities iri the 
competition for job advari cement, and there are few practices 
that'iegitimize' such a shift in emphasis. ^ - 

If Wbriien begin to equal br exceed riieri iri iricbriie arid ad- 
vancement in the work role, then niajbf adjustriierits riiay be 
required in. men's self-conceptions as primary fariiily breadwin- 
ners a, nd in the.^ norms governing male-female interaction on^ 
the joh. ^Conver^ely, for women^ high-status jobs may require 
priority over family akin to the priorit^^enseD On Ihe other ^ 
hafid, the change in self-conception may not be traumatic, espe- 
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cially-\ii^ wife's increased income makes goods and services 
available^ fcakea life less stressful than when the burden of 
primary breadwmner is carried by th|. man alone. 

Lastly, if the sex segregatioii of both family and wbrR role is 
reduced, then a basic change in the^wdrk-role model rriay be 
necessary for both men and women. The male wbrk-rble rnbdel 
in our society calls for full'tirhe, cbhtiriubus.wbrk frbm gradua- 
tion to retirement, subordiriatibri bf other rbles to work, and 
actualization bf one's potential through it. To a large extent, 
men could give wbrk this emphasis Realise women supported 
the rhale wbrk rble, subbrdinated their cxwn work role, and 
carried buU rnbst bf the family role. In the past, with so®ie 
stress, brie breadwiri her in the family c^old |pUaw_ the 
work model. In the present, with mora stress^ one: breadwinner 
could ernphasize work and another breadwinner play an ancil- 
lary, less-demanding work rple But it is doubtful whether large 
numbers of families can^ function with both partners following 
the mal^worjcjnodel: For both spouses to adopt the male work 
model, famiiifis wauld have to stop having children, or else 
ifcusi^old and childcare services : would have to be provided on* 
a scale hitherto unprecedented. Without one or the other, twb^ 
role li^g by both men and women will require a new work- 
role model and for men expanded family role. 
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THE NATIVE AMERICA^N FAMILY: 
THE URBAN WAY 



Pnn ctpal Tn ve^^^ Miter, US'w. 

Author: Cfjarfdtte Wcfmscri Mpvra, NIMH , ^ 



. MdKa quietly Ufi the crowded, oheT-bedr^ 
it^ dinner smells still hovering in thl^^ hot; s^^^^ Sfie crept 
down two ndniyw flights of Uttered st^irs^ hea^ 
^^Jti^spund^^^ bubyfrettihgr u strain ofxicid 

rock. Out on the stoop, she looked up expecianify^Qn the reser- 
vation^ a look at ihehonsiaht stars had marked the predictabTe 
end of a busy de^_ helping her mother, piling with the cousins, 
or, a spectai delight, teHding the sheep. Often, evening was the 
time for talking -^ith he^ stories about 

her people and the great siy abov)^ them all. 

The sky over Oakland seemed ^wer than the sky over the 
reservation. Tower, with a reddish g(ow and a hfavtness and no 
trace of the opdtestence cf a couhtw sunset. Aj penhed-up dbg 
yipP^ ^VlP^^i^^^iy fP^ a siren p^^ ijts^rsisteht whine 
^nearby, the sound^ dmm^ ambutance sped away 

toward an ^'"^cnc^' Toom^om^terfe Maria^rememhered the* 
sirens. She once had goife^to a hospitali&nergency room whefi 
her mother had cut h^ hand badly. The child still recaUed 
^ipi^S ^^^X^^ dtone^ d corner and watching other jfiight' 
^^^^ P^?P^.^?P}?Sr^^^^ dnd staring dully as new 

victims of fights or accidenp^came^^^ _ . - - 

Maria's mother came no^eJessly to stand by her daughter. 
She put her hand oh the child's shoulder and so they stood iide 
by side for some tim e, s taring upward. Maria wan ted, to tell her 
mother what she rememl^ered of a b\ue sky, with stars and a 
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moon. She sensed, though/ that her mottter understopd. Toeeth- 
er^h^ watcf^d her mer Btother cvtme homejrom his Heah- 
ing jobm the big o^ce buiTding d fiw biocks aWay. He whs 
carryzng a bag^hich, Maria kneyv. held a smaU 'treat M her 
and the little brother, since it Uigs payday. Now. if only her 
Jather would come, walking straight and proud as he jtsed to 
C>/?e/i Tajely, he came with his :sJtoiilders gagging and his head 
, Powed. Sometimes, mote an(l mjbm ofaen/iiis steps were uncer- 
■ : mrt and^ uneveH-^m' top much- drink: On those nights he- 
never spoke the ^tdles^ of his ^Jeojple. Maria 's fiiv6rite bedtime 
stoT^es.Mutoniyofhisdesp^irti^ 

I Tw^- years dgo. the jamiiy had cdme to Oakland iyius with 
^o battered cardboard suitcji^es pnd a few boxes. This was 
. trnother bad memory for J^aridi. All of thehi had been Recited 
ydien her mother -and. father had finally deifided to leave the 
dusty reservation and to 0q where her father xouU kave a fob 
every day. Mana/bad exp^ted to hdve^d^ new dresses wtd a 
gopd^pcur ofshbes io wear tq a big school where she would have 
tots of riew jf7iends:r£»t ht the bUs terminal on the very first 
m inJ^akldrvd.mhM^ their b^ns- 

, tngx Jier^otherftoldih^ brother and 'hdr'mmr 

und^ldid what they should doMari/a had been 

: ^^^-'i^l^^^^ to call the Bureau ■ 

of Indian Ajf airs. Her moth& Had said no, because they had 
come to the city on their own Andihe BIA woul4n'i help them, ) 
IJiey had been lucJ^.^ugh. Another Indian^^o was sweej}^ 
mff up vimretmbut^ afy cnmBs.:from the flUr of the terrr^ 
nal had sTk>keii to them n^^^^^ name cfiheir^tribe He 

had met a man frorri thW reservatiori at a powwow ihe previ- 
ous ^turday and. offered to find him wher^ he worked iri a 
warehouse a^ few hfctcks away^ aria Uind her fdmUy had sat 
down jratvfully Jo wai^ untir their n^ frierid had time to ' 
leaye arhf seek the man out. The little giR still remembered the 
pnckles m her dangling feet, and wishing sheihad a quarter to 
put in the television box in front of her chair 

THE INDIAN COMES TO THE city; BAeKGROllND OF THE 
STUDIES ; ^ wr inc 

:_fhe stqry of Ma pa and her family is a ■ composite of the 
stones of many urban; Indian parents and children. As de- 
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pressed peoples Have for ceritur^^^ migrated to urban areas in 
search of emplbymeht and a better life, Native Arhericahs have 
ventured off their reservatidhs and into the cities, often encour- 
aged by various gdvernmerttal agencies. Some have remained, 
many have returned, homesick, to the support of their ex- 
tended family networks and to the known, no matter how poor. 

A larger mdvemerit of American Indians to the cities accbm- 
panied the radical social changes of World War II arid its 
/aftermath. In 1952, to eas^widespread uriemplbjniierit arid for- 
midable isocial problems bri the semi-isolated reservatibris, the 



Iffoslt people, when t^^^ talk about the 
Native American in if^ dig, talk about 
the aTcoholism, the poverty . . . that 
doesn Y iell the whole siorg ... 



Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) begari a prbgrarii of vdcatibrial 
training for ybli rig Indian adults, iricludirig subsisterice for six 
months, in cities where jbbs appeared to be riiore aburidarit. A 
number- of the families who relocated to beriefit frbrii the pr<> 
^sra stayed in the cities; many riot iri the prbg^sup jbiried 
thera^ Now, though the program has beeri discbritiiiaed, riearly 
half of all Native Americans live away from their reservatibris 
and Indian communities: 

Most Americans are familiar with the bitter history bf the 
Eiret- Americans. Histories, novels, arid rilbvies have presented 
it from many perspesitives: Within the last quarter-ceritury, 
Indians have joi^^^ther ethnic American groups in rising 
consciousness ani^growing pride and awareness; Like the re- 
cently prideful terms _'^hiSno" and- more^ extensive 
use of "Native American" denotes pride in self and heritage (as 
well as ah attempt to correct Golumbus' "mistake"): 

Relocation and SocidcUltural Disldcatidri 



Arithrbpblbgy arid : ethriblo^ are receiving more attention 
gerierally, arid riipre Iridiaris theriiselves are studying and writ- 
irig iri thbse discipliries. Mariy are eriteririg the helping profes- 
sioris the better tb aid their people. A report bri research done 
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in the Sari Francisco Bay area- by the Native .American Re- 
search Group of the-^Institute fpr Scientific Analysis observed 
(Miller, 1975): "We novv^ talk with yoong Native American? who 
have never seen their reservations, never spoken their native 
tongue, nor listened to their 'old ones:' . . . The planned anH 
massive movement of Native Americans^ by the BIA, from. the 
reservation to the city is the most .significant crisis to face us 
since our conquest by ihe w^hite man. It presents us with a 
terrific-problem:-how can we retain our Indian identity under 
the pressures of separation, assimilation, and urbanization? 
How can our families socialize young Indians in both the tradi- 
tional ways and the non-Indian ways? WiJl the city environ- 
ment accomplish what 400 years of 'civilizing the savage' failed 
to accomplish — the elimination of Native Americans as a dis- 
tinct people?'- 

:A Relocation seems to be aconcomitant of the mobility endemic 
to a highly industrialized-society^ Many accept it as the price of 
upward mobility or, ijften, merely the opportunity to work. 
Leaving beixind old networks. £>f extended kin, friends, the 
neighborhood, the church ia hard for any group, in any society. 
Weaving Jiaw_ jietworks is hard, too, but easier for people who 
share the same ways and speak the same tongue as their 
neighbors, whether in ghetto or suburb. The same report refers 
to relocation as ''a process of struggle, of loss, of hope, of 
longing to return and determination to stay." _._ 

The sociocultural disorganization- which has been seen by 
many sociologists as the natural sequel of movement from 
rural to urban ^rBa _has occurred to reservation-bred Indians 
with even jnore_ force than to other groups. For them, the 
cultural shock has been on two readily perceived levells, cpun- 
ti^-city and Jndian-Gther. There is yet a third level for these 
Native. Americans, one of which many other Aihericahs are 
unaware. Indians are not all one, one language, one way_ of life, 
one religion, over three centuriesibf gbyerhmehtal effort at 
uniformity to the contraiy. With 280 tribal groups and with 
more different tribal tongues in Oklahbrha and California alone 
than in all the languages in Europe, how could they be? It is rio 
wdhder that Murray Wax, Ibngtirhe scholar and observer of the 
Indian way, wrote (1971):/*Thus the city becomes riot only the 
frontier where Indian arid white rileet, but also where Cherok^ 
arid Sidiix, Navajo, Chippewa arid many others are meeting. 
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adjusting to each other, and helping to shape the identity of 
the American Indian/' 

BicUlturatidh 

The Native American Research Grdiip hypothesized that a 
true biculturatioh,:ah ihterrifidizatidh of the norms and values 
of two worlds, and subsequently a sense of identity with two 
cultural modes, might dcciir in second generation ^i^rants to 
the city. No one else has explored this biculturation process 
among urban Indian children, faced with competing ^r^sures 
to conform to city life, white or black, and to P^^^^tal and 
tribal values which may be vastly different front thj)se ofiheir 
peers. Determined to find out^ what happenalo those Indian 
children whcwe parents4iave jnoved front reservations to the 
city, the Research Group decided to investigate such areas as: 

• The -identity of the Indian family with traditional Indian 
modes: 

• The d^ree of urbahizatidh uridergdrie by the family. 

• The sdcializatidri process undergone by the child: 

• The sense of identity which the child is developing. 

• The degree of the child's adjustment to the urban setting. 

• The heed for relevant Iridiari-drierited, Indian-run programs 
in health, education, welfare, arid ecoriomic development: 

The Native American Researchers 

The priricipal irivestigatdr, Dorothy L. Miller, ELS. is part 
Indian, a riidthef , a grandmother, and a^ Phi-Beta Kappa: She 
wdrked in the Midwest in factories for almMt^2& years before 
gdirig to college, obtained her AA from aLCommunity college, a 
BA ^'with honor'V from the State Univeraity of Iowa in 1955, 
and her MA in social- work there two years later. Miller began 
doctoral studies in. sociology there while working as a psychiat- 
ric ^ociaL worker, but in 1961 went to Galiforhia and earxi^ the 
Doctor of Social Welfare degree at the University of California 
in Berkeley: _ 

Many of Br: -Miller's papers reflect her broad research inter- 
ests^deinstitutionai^tion of mental patients and recidivism, 
suicidal bihavior, and alcoholism in many of its aspects. Her 
approach to the study of the American Indians' socialization to 
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Urban life reflects, as well, her preliminary stndies^ in sociology 
arid a scholars objectivity blended with concern fgr her people. 
For some time, she has been President of the Institute for 
Scientific Analysis, a nonprofit social policy research organiza- 
tion in San Francisco: She established within that Institute a 
Native American Research Group to train and employ Native 
American reseachers. The study, ''Native American F'ainilies in 
the City," IS their product and the Native American Research 
Group's work continues under the direction of Jenny Joe, 
Ph.D., a Navajo. ' 

Of her philosophy, this woman with the deep, contagious 
laugh says: **My major theoretical interest through the years 
has been in the big field of deinstitutionalization. I look on 
research iis onfe of the ways of bringing about change for the 
betterment of the human condition and I'm very interested in 
sociaLinstitutions and how they change and what harm or good 
they do to people. I'm hoping that I can; work myself out of the 
Indian research business. That's not a bad thing to say, but a 
good thing. The young Indian scholars will address these 
issues." Dr. Miller is pleased to have a hand in seeing more arid 
more young Indians receive scholarships and grants for further 
studies and research. 

In April- 1978,_ the Native American Group went to Merida, 
Yucatan^ in Mexico, to present a panel at the Annual Meeting 
of the Sbciety for Applied Anthropology, the first time an 
annu&i meeting of that organization has sponsored an all- 
Indian panel. The topic, "When Indians Serve Indians," pre- 
sented material on how Indians do research and how they can 
use social research as a resource for their bwri purposes. 

Many social science researchers consider studies of; a particu- 
lar _gTonp conducted by individuals connected by blood and 
tradition to the group under study to be lacking in objectivity. 
Despite this thinking. Miller chose Native Americans as her 
researchers. In-cultural methodology, she believes, has provided 
more accuracy and more reliable descriptions of urban Iridiari 
family life than could havieibeen gained otherwise. Through her 
own rigorous training and her scholarly iriterest iri other "ribri- 
Indian" problems, she has learned an objectivity in data collec- 
tion and survey methbdblbgy that she has inculcated iri the 
staff. These young people have thereby received a large, addi- 
tional benefit— effective bri-the-jbb trairiirig. 
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I : There were other coiisideratibns at the outset. (liveri the 
distrust of most Indian people for BIA agents, anthropologists, 
or censusV takers (and an inclination to tell the (|uestidhers 
what the Indians think they want to know), it was necessary 
thai the interviewers He acceptahle to the respondents. The 
staff was able to work helpfully and knowledgeably with the . 
jiimiUes; findings were constantly fed back to the various pro- 
grams imd activities of the urban Indian community. Research 
and community work became almost synonymous to the staff, 
one of whom remarked that he felt he had gained many new 
friends: 

Because of tribal teeliilg, great care was given to the selen- 
tibri arid assignments of the interviewers. A Sioux was selected 
to iriterview the Sioux, a Navajo, the Navajos. For the third 
group ta be studied, the collect ion of * 'California" tribes, the 
person chbseri had to belbrig to brie bf those tribes and have a 
good understanding bf riibst bf the bthiers. P'br this, a Shbshbrie 
Paiute was selected. The fourth grbup bf fariiilies, classified as 
"Other," was so raridbrii in cbriipbsitibri that the brily choice 
could be an interviewer not belbriging tb any bfthev other three. 
Therefore,: the _rest of the staff members were chbseri frbrii 
tribes in the "Other" category, knowledgeable about the bther 
tribes, and able to_ develop, good rapport with the farriilies. 

As Associate Principal Investigator iuid i^rojr'Ct. Director, An- 
thony Garcia was important to all three urban Indian studies. 
Miller laughed when she related how ibis compassionate young 
man has been kidded by other staff members because he is 
"warlike" Apache. Others who contributed daring the first, and 
largest, bf the projects were Beulah Bowman, Walter. Garlin, 
Chris Maybee, and Peggy Sierras; They have since completed 
their education or have returned to their reservations to carry 
bri helpirig prbjects among their own tribes, in a place, and 
culture where the "caregiver" traditionally receives great 
hbnbr. 

Present when Miller was interviewed about the studies were 
Al Richmond, editor for the Institute for Scientific Analysis, 
who contributed helpfully froni his perspective as a non-Indian 
well-acquainted with the Native Am^ericah_ researchers, and 
Ron Lickers, a likeable, open young Rhode Islander of_Narra- 
gansett and Seneca parentage who joined the staff in 1977, and 

5?3 
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whose erithusiasrh for the prefect arid tales of tracing femilies 
for the recent, Ibrigitudirial work, were Ijvely arid irifectibus. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STUDY t j 

- An estimated 30^00^^^ American Indians, Vepresenting more 
than one hundred tribal groups^ live in. the Spn Francisco Bay 
Area of California, which includes the city itseif^ Oakland, ^d 
San Jose, a situation repeated in- the Los- A^eles area and in 
Denver, Chicago, and other, cities across the land^ The Bay 
Area seemed a natural laboratory for researching answers to 
the Native American Research Group's queationa about the 
problems faced by young Native American families seeking a 
living arid trying to raise their farnilies in the city, and for 
testing the Grbupi's biculturation hypothesis. 1 

- Prom -1972^1 975, The Native American Research Group con- 
ducted a 3:jyear iield study _orJ:20_ families living primarily in 
Qakland and the surrounding area. The 126 families were 
chosen by use of a. ''snowball sample^'' that is,^ referj-al £y each 
of the families interviewed to other families with children 
whom they knew. The Group made_usex>f BlA recorS of fami- 
lies who came to the Bay Area from 1954 to 1971 under either 
the Employment Assistance or Adult Vocational Training Pro- 
grams and of records available at Indian centers. A survey of 
services available to the Indiari cbrrimunity and a longitudinal, 
follbwup study canie sbbri after. 

Tribal Background and Distribution of the Study 

:The word Indian means little to an Indian. As Miller ex- 
plains, "The first thing: you ask anbther Indiari is, 'What tribe 
art ybu?' And ybu thirik bf.ybursfelf as Blackieet, br Sibux, arid 
so bri . . . . The coritiriuity of Indiari life is largely symbolic, but 
very strong. Indian p^ple feel tHey belong first to their tribe. 
Very fev^^' white prople have .corrie tb uriderstahd what that 
rhearis. It's riot belbrigirig tb a cbuntry, br a sprbrity, br a 
church. It's all of that arid more, a difficult cbricept tb grasp." 

Agreeing, Rbri Lickers added^ "I think it's tfatibriality that 
people are talking a]S?ut— all_ of it cbmbined wth_ riationality,'' 

Author, activist, and attorney, Strading Rock Sioux Vine 
Deloria, Jr. wrote of this phenomenon (1971): "Tribal society is 
of such a nature that one must experience it froiS the iriside. it 
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is holistic, and logical analysis will only return you to ybiir 
starting premise none the wiser for the t^ip. Being inside a 
tribal universe ja so cdrnfortable arid reasonable that it acts 
like a riarcdtic. When you are forced outside the tribal context 
you become alienated, irritable, arid Ibriely. Iri desperation ybii 
long to return to the tribe if only to preserve your sanity. 
While a rn^brity of Iridiari people today live iri the cities, a 
substaritial riuriiber make long weekerid trips back to t heir 
reservatibns tb sperid precious hbiire iri their jbwri land with 
their people." 

The Native American respondents of these studies exeriiplify 
Deloria's claim; these riiigrarits tb the city hayS arrived at 
diflerent survival techriiques for theriiselves arid their fariiilies, 
accbrdirig tb their diflererit tribal values arid custoriis. 

Of the 120 families selected, 30 were Sioux and 30 Navajo, 
since these: had the largest representations in the area arid the 
most intact cultures. For the other half of the sari:^ pie, there 
were 30 California: tribes_arid 30 frbrii pther selected. tribei— 
threei Chippewa, three tJhbctaw, twb Apache, twb Cherbkee, 
two Hbpi, twb Lagiiria^twb Papagb, arid brie each bf Arapahb, 
BlackfeetjiCbriianche, Creek, Eskiriibi Kickapbb, Kiowa, Kiowa 
Apache, Kibwa Arapahb^ Santa Dbriiirigb, Stallo^ Tabs, Thbriip- 
sbn (Cariada), arid Tuscarbra. Parerithetically, Miller cautions 
that riiariy bf these tribal riairies are '- white rriari's words," arid 
are used tb delirieate th§ afTiliatibris of the Indians in the study^ 
''to keep bur stbt^ clear for the ribri-Iri^^^ 

• In the case of the firet three sample choices, the selectibri 
provided an extra dimerisibn tb the study. Nayajbs are cbrisid- 
ered "matrilocal" arid the Sioux "patrilbcal" fariiily types. ASJ- 
sessmerit bf the?pbteritial iriipact bf these culturally determined 
patterns bf fariiily life was thus built iritd the research. In 
additibri, they are riiairily "reservation" Indians, Unlike the 30 
fariiilies frbrii the California tribes who are not only closer to 
hbriie but, in riiost cases, have li^f©d previously in a small town 
near a reservation or an a rancheria^ much snialler than- the 
typical reservation and not panted most of J^^p -^istance 
vi^hich the BIA gives to recc^ized tribal r^ervations.- These 
Indian families fxMTn an impqrtant group for comparison with 
the- first two, because their ways of life and work reflect con- 
tacts with the white man's jobs and schools and theyiiave easy, 
frequent contacts with their own clans and tribes. ^ ^ 
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TheJ^O tauiilics fram non-Caliiornia tribes provided a balance 

against, which, the Sioux atid Navajo influences could be com- 
pared. Further, although many of the tribes" from which these 
families came had been as decimated as the California tribes, 
they furnished , the diversity reflective of^ •the aggregate of 
Native Americans; 

The Nauajos ___ zA^' 

The largest and most unitary of the t^<es, th^^^avajoS, more 
than most otherjr;, see themselves as a distinctjpeople^ without a^ 
strong self-identification as^'Indian:" Their liumber has been 
estimated to be as high as'i^O.OttO; Many, have migrated froHn 
their reservation to other areas of the SouthwesU but. until 
recently many have been relatively isoJateiin the deserts and 
mountains, largely in Arizona, with portions of the reservation 
in Utah and New Mexica X Wax 19-7 i J; Now there is a constant 
mjj^ment , by young couples _into the cities because , of the 
money to be earned there but back to the reservation when the 
routine and loneliness Jbecorae too. great. Most of them still 
speak-their own Innguage and listen to their own langua^/ 
broadcasts in Alhuquenqu| aA4^^J5^QP'^^w Mexico. Gultire 
retention is greater than for mosTl^es and, with their consoli- 
dated land base, supports their deSghation of themselves as 
^"Dine, ' The People. ^ < 

Miller s comment on the Navajo women underscores the ma- 
trildcal aspect of their culture. 'They are so strong," she said, 
"and so able, for the most part; They really jdo carry them- 
selves as though they were 'the bearers of the trihe|^ And they 
do it all so-well," she added to Ron's comment that moat oL the 
Navajo women he had known were able to carry .tremendous 
loads — family problems, school and working problems*and emo- 
tional problems as well; 

The Sioux 

The mighty Sioux nation of a century ago been ^atter^d 
over nine r^iservations in the^Dakotas,^ Jiorthern Nebraska,, and 
parts of Minnesota: The language is spoken by only a part of 
their people^^mall wonder,^ divided as they are by time and 
space, lack of transportation, and the severe summers and 
driving blizzard^ in' their part of the country. Now, there are 
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only about 50,006 descendants of this formerly powerrul tribe, 
on reservations ranging in size from small town to small city. 
There are large numbers, as well, in the cities and towns of the 
Northern Plains, in addition to those who have been relocated ^ 
in recent years. \ 

Many factors have militated against preservation of Sibuan 
culture and language. They were not blessed with: the continu- 
ous land base and more salubrious climate of the Navajo reser- 
yatibni so that social and family structures could be nourished. 
More irhportahtly^ perhaps, because of their cultural base on 
the. patrilocal farnily style and a warrior society, the last bitter 
battles of the hiheteehth ^reritiary not only decirhated their 
warriors but began the disihtegratioh of social arid family 
structures. The rriale Sibux; faced with urierriplbyrrierit arid in- 
ability to provide for himself arid his fariiily, may face a rridre 
serious diriiiriutibri of self-concept than his cburiterpart frbrri ^ I 
tribe riot so bound by a patrilocal culture. ? 

The sirigle-riiate family style maridated by the white riiari's 
rriissibriaries arid agerits to cbrifbrm to his way seems uriable to 
slippart itself in the miserable cabins of the reservations arid 
rieighboririg small cbmrriunities. Plural marriages were banned . 
and consangtiine families split to separately allotted land par- 
gels so that traditional support systems particularly adapted to 
the Siouari way of life were less available. Ther-e is an abnor- 
mal rate x>f divorce- and broken homes, with grandmothers fair 
filling -their old role as keepers of_tha children. Descendants, of 
the Great Plains buffalo hunters, as Fuchs and Havighurst 
comment, have suffered the effect of cultural disaster, suppres- 
sion, and forced chaAge (1972). J] 

The California Tribes . i 

These are the remriarits of tribes rilbst decimatedby their 
conquerors, first by the Spanish, whose missioris Used Native 
Californians as virtual slaves, and then by the Anglo settlers, 
ranchers, and miners: The loss in population from sickness, 
depression,^ and conquest was-staggering; Miller's report cites a 
loss- of_ some 18,000 California-Great Basin region Indians—an . 
80 piercent decline — during the fifties, sixties, and seventies of 
the past century^ _ ^ _ _ 

These tribes differ fjrom most of the others in both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Their decimation has weakened their 
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cultural traditions. They lact the Bli schools and hospitals on 
which, for better or warse, many tribes rely: They have^ howev- 
er, learned more abaut getting^ along in the white man's world 
and are less dependent on the Federal Government. 

Like most Native Americans who have lived-^ in ^or near 
"white" towns, they still feel ilke outsiders: Many have low 
expectations of themselves, mirroring the prevailing opinion of 
the jieighbors: Most know that education is the path their 
children most follow, hat they are loathe that these children 
forget or forsake their own way. Many lack confidence in a 
possible middle way. j 

The ''Other'' Tribes 

The 21 tribes represented by these farnilies came from many 
locales, some from hunting and aome from farming traditions. 
The researchers felt that these ''Others": furnished an bpFk)rtu- 
nity to study the differences: between tribal ihfluerices, particu- 
larly in child-rearing and cultural adaptation. 

Other Research Resources 

_ Researchers went to the Pine Ridge, Fort Belknap, and 
Navajo reservations to interview 15 farnilies who had returned 
to the reservation after relocation. They also wdrkied during the 
three years with groups of Native Arnericari children in Oak- 
land, both in aiid out of school, learning about their views of 
life in the city. They held interviews and conversations with 
people involved with the Native Arnerican community in the 
Bay Area: Native American teachers; BIA, welfare, court, and 
other Government officials; and niediciiie men^ siiigera^ and 
community Avorkers: _They_ talked with sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists^ psychologist, educators,^ and religious persons who had 
some knowledge of the Indian in the city. 

THE FIFIST STUDY: AMERICAN INDIAN SOelAtlZATlON TO 
URBAN tIFE (1972 - 1975) 

The Native Americans who came to the city brought -with 
thern the proSkims of their poverty and their inheritances-prob- 
lems -they shat^with their fellaw trib^men back ^ome. As- 
similation is dimcult because of theiJ darker sfin; the predomi- 
nating society is often ambivalent toward Indian values and 
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culture. Further, unlike the languages of other minority groups 
-in this cbuhtiy, the Indian languages are considered of little 
value by hdh-Indiah^^^ 

Realization of ihese _ factors _led the ISfative American Re- 
search Group to point ouL a characteristic of all peoples whose 
way of life is under attadc: They : report (Miller 1975); . . 
when on^'s values are ojwnly questioned EOid continuously chaL- 
leriged, th<^ values become explicit and cherished^ ^e held 
even more tightly and kept preciously from the onslaughts of 
outsiders. That defense of a now-noticed-and-cherished set of 
values makes explicit the reasons for the preference and 
strengths, and fecqmes the personal and social underpinning of 
bur brice^takeri-for-gtanted world." For many Native Americans 
these values are a bulwark; for others, they are dissonant with 
the negative evfiduatibris leanied more recently. Then what 
about the children^ reared away from the land, kiri, and tribe, 
using English as a first language in schools where their con- 
tacts are with city children of other cultures and colors? Can 
they iind eihd maintain their sense bf self as^India^i, as valued 
membeft of a tribal life, style? Can accommbdatioh make a 
viable life for them as persons and members of a new cultural 
style as well? 

Areas of Analysis 

To focus on family life and chHdrearing, and socialization 
practices of urban Indian familira, four areas of study were 
selected: _ _ __ ' 

• The nature of jhe family's commitment to traditional Indian 
behavior and attitudes. ^ 

m- The a^justrnefit bf Native American families tb the^ity, and 
ah examihatibh bf the acculturatibh process as it affects the 
family. 

• Methods of sbcializatibri, as illustrated by the family's child- 
rearing practices. 

• TTie' correlation of the degree of Indian identity of the 
mother, the childrearing practice and child exj^rien^ 

the city, and the degree of urbanization of these families^ 
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Methodology 

This investigation is truly ''indcuitural," designed and con- 
ducted as it was by Indians themselves, who worked closely 
with members of the urban Indian community.: Information, 
gathering- and presentation, while objectiver fulfilled the tripl^ > 
purpose of collecting data, furnishing immediate, help and cdun- 
seling iaihe families, and providing coh^teht feedjjack to the 
various programs and activities in the IndlalK^n^uriity. The 
researchers had been apprehehsive^^t the ImMahs being in- 
terviewed might not fully uhderstahd^^e goals of the project 
and that the academic cbrrimuhity rnight feel that objectivity 
had been lost. 

Participation by the Community j 

There were discussions with Indian mbtherso td define and 
agree on the most critical issues for the study. ^J^at problems 
did their children face in the urban ehvirbnment? How were 
their children faring in the city? What issues were most related 
to survival in the city? - - 

After this imix)rtant first step, many community members 
were assembled to talk alK)ut the community and its needs. The 
mothers' group also assist^ in develgpihg an interview sched- 
ule^ considered vital because it was desirable for the families to 
understand what v^as being^fesked arid to want to participate in 
knowledge sharing about Native Americari urbanization. 

The Interview Schedules 

After the first iritierview vj;as develof^» the staff inemorSed 
it. They had hoped to put their respondents at ease in this way, 
kribwirig the inriate distrust most -Indians feel for people wbo 
ask them questions. lTiey~were asked^ though, why they ^iidn't 
have a questionnaire, and jrealized that, the families to whom 
they talked felt that .^putting the information down on paper 
meant that- it^ would not be forgotten: Happily, these respond- 
ents -had already concluded that their answers would be chan- 
neled into help for their corhxnunity. ^ 

The second interview^ schedule,_a combination of closed amd 
bperi^rided questicms, was -divided into four parts. There was 
v|:he ID sheet, the only personal identifying item, used to k^p ; 
track of the family until the interviewer had aii appointment 
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arid removed ^or confidentiality when the interview was over: 
The secbrid,/or face sheet, provided a general family history 
and helped' rriairitain a balanced sampJe of male and female 
focal children. Each family had been asked to select this "focal 
child," one under 18. After the selectibn was made^ all ques- 
tidris were asked in relation to that child's life, unless other- 
wise rioted, a techriique design^ to assure that the study f<> 
cused ori childrearirig practices by riibthers who had moved to 
the area on relocation. „ 

rtfT- _ _ _ _ P 

J i"?^^^^^^P^ contained four sections detailirig: nldre fariiily \^ 
history^ mobility patterns^-^fkmily interaction and socializatiori; 
interaction with- the commonity,^ use of social agencies, and 
urban survival; mother/ father experience on ihe reservation or 
in ah Indian community prior to relocation; and education and 
sbcializatibn of the focal child. : 

The_|burth part of the second mtervie^y schedule was taken 
from material used by_Dbrbthy filler and David Kallen for ah 
earlier study, "Foster Care in America." It dealt with the moth- 
ers' views bri discipline arid the extent of selFcare by the chil- 
dferi,^Uch as the ages wheri they cbuld dress arid perforrii 
other skills irideperideritly. 

Social and Dembsiraphic Features of These Urban Indian Families . 

Iri talkirig with those in the l2D-fariiily sariiple, the research- 
ers "riiade a Ibt bf frierids" and cbyered many issues. They 
wanted to know the difference iri cbpirig skills between re 1 oca- 
tees who hadfcbme directly frbrii reservatibri life arid thbse whb 
had lived off the reservation prior to their big city experierice. 
Tables l^A -through 1-C show where these people lived earlier 
and the circumstances of their coming to the Bay Area. 

_ According^Q^Tabl^^-A, greater prior experierice of the Cali- 
fornia Indians in town or in other cities has caused therii tb feel 
the stigma of "second class" citizeriship, of beirig outside Ibriger. 
Many, therefore, repKJrted that the riegative attitudes bf rural 
Californians, especially as experiericed by the childreri iri the 
smalltown or rural schools, had prbriipted therri tb rriove to a 
larger place. The researchers qlibte a Pbrrib rriother's comment 
that many C^ifbrriia Iridiaris were sb ashamed bf their heri- 
tage br afraid bf prejudice that they took _Mexican narries br 
tried tb riiany iritb Mexican families. This mother feels, 
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Table 1~^Selecte^ Sbdbdemo eharacteristics^ 45f 120 

American ihdiah Families In the San Francisco Bay Area; 
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though, that the attitude is changing and that young California 
Indians now are **grdwing up proud." 

Tables 1-B and 1-C indicate the length of time since the 
families of the study cohort relocated and under what circum- 
stances they came looking for jobs, education, advjenture, snd a 
more equal chance. The BIA intensified itsi relocation pn)granis 
after 1960 and helped most of the Navajo famiies who earner 
The Sioux,- more scattered and-^ less iJ^^^ch with Federally 
sponsored programs, depended more on ^ends and relatives 
who had already come to the city: 

The Stronghold 

Relative : "help without being asked. It's just our way, I 
gu^Si" replied one mother to the question presented to the 
sample alx)ut each fajmily's. first contact upon arrival in the 
city. The replies of 113 of the rnbthers, in Table 1-D, show the 
important firet contacts in the city. The mothers indicate that 
. relatives arid other Indians-— of the same or even different 
tribes, drice the barriers have been broken in the new setting — 
are necessary to render city life viable for these newcomers. 
Sharing one's life with extended family members is integral to 
an Indian's cultural heritage. In fact, the importance of rela- 
tives to urban adjustment, by tribe, is reported in percentages 
as: Sioux, 77%; Navsyo, 97%; California, 87%; and -Other, -8a%. 

Thus do tribal groups value the psycholc^c^ jsupports otthe 
family^ witii warm conversations atwut old ^^P?riences-sha,red 
and remembered ^md jriew- experiences faced better by sharing 
survival skills and financial ^troistance in emergencies. Statist i- 
caiiy,^ witWn the group studied; relatives give assistance in 
emergencies, such as illness or financial distress; as follows: 
Sioux, 75%; Nav^o, 86%; California, 8Q%; and Other, 77%. 

Such dependence, and such responsiveness to dependence, 
are nearly impassable barriers between^: Indians arid whites 
unacquainted with each other's *'ways.'' For iristarice, the cul- 
tural value of Sharing makes accuriiulatibri of gCKxis arid mbriey 
difBciilt for ari individual Iridiari fariiily. Further, eriiplbyers 
rarely accept an loidiari eriiplbyee's irregular atteridarice on the 
fr«|uerit excuse th^t he has to help relatives in trouble. 

Urbari Iridiari farnilies, especially wheri they are riew to the 
city, are torn betweeri their view of "white ways" as cold arid 
selfish arid their cultural riorms, considered ''dysfunctional" by 
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the larger society^ in the parlance of irate em- 

ployers). ''But -Of snct a psychologically destructive situatibri, 
many defense mechanisma^ can emerge . . apathy (not doing 
anything), getting drunk (not facing problems), flight (leaving 
the scene), getting depressed (turning against oneself), going 
into a rage (getting angry at the world), doing and undoing 
(giving and getting) . . . in short, ail. types of tension-release 
activity may occur. Children reared in such a conflictual cul- 
tural structure form the nucleus for this study:" Thus the 
Research Group reported (Miller 1975). 

Urban Indian Famity Patterns 

: tribes who had faced sucH disruptions before, 

adjustment from the complexity arid iriterdependericy of ex- 
tended family life on or near the reservation to the constriction 
of an isolated nuclear, or conjugal, faraily life in a city is 
possibly the most difTicult adjustment the receritly urbanized 
Native -American must make. As in families of other cultures 
whose extended femily patterns are broken, there is ribbbdyj*^ 
turn to in an emergency or to babysit for a few hbUrs. In 
addition, for the Indians jespecially, there are neighbors whose 
customs are unfamiliar and- rjeactions unpredictable, or there 
are faceless agencies, whose questionnaires are frighteriirig arid 
delays tedious. 

In the sample of 120 r^pondents. Table 1-E shows orie-third 
of the families to be headed by-single females. The coritrast 
bet^yeen the Sioux mothers, 47 percent-single heads-of-house- 
hoid, as opposed to, 13 percent of Navajo mothers, reflects the 
tribes' different cultural values regarding the conjugal family 
arid the stronger supports received by Navajo women, who are 
riearer their extended families and reservation. These figures, 
albrig with the responses concerning the importance of rela- 
tives to urbari adjustrnent and the reliance on family life in 
emergericies, suggest tHe decreased fariiily dependence of the 
Sioux, cdnipared to the other tribal groups studied. 

For the Native Ariiericaris as a whole, as tribal life haa 
eroded arid hUsbarids arid fathers have fallen in battle, or have 
died of acciderits, suicides, tuberculosis or alcoholism, Indian 
mothers and grandmothers have assumed the major family- 
care role. For all Plains Iridiaris, traditional fariiily life was 
adversely affected by the destructiori of p^trilocalisrii. Long ago. 
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the Sioux family mayl have contained more than one wife, but 
always the. father's role was central to both tribal and family 
life: eonversely, the matrilocal nature of Navajo culture^ with 
the mothers the holders of status and wealth, has left a legacy 
of women, who are better able to hold their families together. 

Assimilation, in this case referring to any outmarriage, inter- 
tribal or interracial, has occurred less frequejitly among Navajb 
mothers than the others, particularly the Sioux, as shown in 
Table 1-E. Outma^jciage is hard on the oflsprihg of these 
unions, since manj^rib^ base tribal membership oh the '*bl6bd 
Quantum'- level, and BIA registration, or tribal roll number, 
extinguishes between *'full-blobd,'^' **hairbreed," arid so bri. 

Fifteen percent of these urban Indian families havirig a riiale 
head af. household, whether rharried or riot, were headed by 
stepfathVrSi^ the largest perceritage of these beirig the Califorriia 
families (22 percerit). Mariy households have acquired fariiily 
''exterisiphs,'' i^gMiiider brie crowded roof, by the formation of 
-'subfamilies," deShed as a conjugal Unit living with a related 
head of householjd or a sirigle parent and children living with 
relatives. Fourteen perterit of the families in this sample had 
relatives livirig with theril, with the California group iiaving 
riibre, prbbably because they live nearer to their homes qJ* 
brigiri. Six percerit bf the families had nonrelatives_ living with 
theril, brie-third of whom were employed, and who, like the 
relatives, were studerife or jobs^kers. Mother-headed families, 
especially, seem to hav£ welcomed these extensions to their 
households as hedges against loneliness. 

Other Supports 

There is hardship for Indian farililies whether urbanized or 
reservatibri-bburid; Fbr thbse newly bff the reservations there is 
the uriaccustbrried riecessity tb pay fbr rent, babysitting ^are, 
arid trarispRjrtatibri, tb say nothing bf the doctor and dentist. 
The added respbrisibility, with so few economic resources^ is 
hard personally and maritally, and many return to the reserva- 
tion for this reason. 

Health care on the reservatian^is free; it may be inadequate 
and hard to get-to, but many Indians considered it their right 
and find ±hat medical care in the city is also hard to get to and 
expensive as well. The red tape of medical insurance or bf 
Medi-Cal for those on public welfare is confusing for many. 
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Adequate medical care, then, is too difficult irv the city: 41 
percent of the mothers say their money is insufficient; nearly 
bhe^half have ho medical or hospital insurance^ 28 percent 
claim that their medical insurance rates are too high; and 10 
percent complain about inadequate transpbrtatibh. For many, 
rnaking arrangements and using the telephbrie, assuming that 
they h_ave one, can be bverwhelrhing. 

These families, were asked . w6ere_ they turned for medical 
services, when, necessary: Tbeir answers appear in. .Table i-F. it 
should.be noted that.ihe Urhan Indian Health.Clinic iain San 
Francisco, 15 mites from. Oakland and .45 from .San. Jose, the 
cities where a large percentage of the respondents live: 

Aside from economic arid logistic difficulties, there are other 
problems, particularly fo|- these wbmeri — waiting, fillirig bUt 
forms, beirig referred here arid there, arid jUst beirig sick arid 
poof in the city. Also, there is modesty arid pride abbUt appeaf- 
irig brave despite fright arid pairi. 

Empioyment 

Not many bf the relbcatees completed their BlA-spbrisbred 
training br received jbb placement because bf it. Fburteen per- 
cent bf the fathers in the families urider study were uriem- 
plbyed, arid 12 percent were iri trairiirig bf sbrrie sbrt. Of thbse 
iri the labor riiarket, almost brie-half were iri blUe-cbllaf, Ibw- 
skill jbbs, mariy bri a part-time br a terripbfary basis. The model 
bf the Iridiari father, as bf the black father iri mariy cases, is 
difficult fbr the children to follow. ^ 

Overall^ accbrding tb the U.S. Census, Indians have the 
lowest rate of male labor force participatibri bf any group in 
the cburitry, which cbuld be particularly denigrating for the 
patrilbcal Sibux. Iri terms bf fathers wbrkirig, the Navajb 
family was riiore intact than the Sibux, follbwed tb a lesser 
degree by the Califorriia Iridiari families. 

Half of all these mothers work full or part-time outside their 
homes to supplement their men's meager earnings or as sole 
breadwinners. Two-thirds had not completed job training, 7 
percent had been trained as beauticians, 8 percent as medical 
assistants, and 18 i:)ercent as clerical wbrkers. More California 
tribal wbmeri were emplbyed br iri trairiirig, prbbably because 
bf their earlier, more frequerit cbntacts with the white wbrld. 
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__ The statistics about these families are harsh. One-half of the 
families interviewed were not earning a living in the labor 
market. Indeed, bne-third reported that there had been ho 
income from -wages or salaries during the year preceding the 
first Research Group study. Others earned minimal arriburits; 
27 percent of tho^ interviewed were oh sbrhe kind of public 
welfarCi and 10 percent were .receiving urierhplbyrrierit insur- 
ance. Only 9 percent of these farnilies were getting financial 
assistance from BIA programs bf any sort, arid riibst of that was 
a y^airiirig stipend br relbcatibri a^^ 

There is another aspect iri the Iridiari emjplbyirierit picture, 
probably less forrriidable ribw thari wheri these people were 
riewcbriiers to the urbari erriplbyrrierit scene, but a problem, 
ribrietheless. It is ^^e attitude described by Dr. Miller: *The 
wbrd *wbrk' is a difficult cbriGept for ^ lot of tribal people. They 
are very rUral, arid the idea of exchariging labor for .money on 
a regular basis is not something they^yeJjeen^ brought up to do. 
Materialism and Individualism-ar^ -not part of the culture, it's 
very selfish to set yourself up as better than other people. You 
might see women working enough io bdy children their school 
clothes and then just not -going back to^ work anymore. They 
worked to get what tifey needed and they quit when they didn't 
need anymore:" ^ 

There^re some Indian families jn the area, however, who are 
becoming upwardly mobile^ Among those families which have 
remained intact 'and have regularly employed heads of house- 
hold, there are some who have accumulated enough to buy 
homes and other signs of affluence — a truck or van, br a vaca- 
tion back horne (without giving up a job). Even these families, 
though, live ^ith the knowledjg:e that illness, jbb laybffs, br 
family problerri^^ari wipe but their srriall savings arid that the 
afFluerice they dreSrried bf bri the^eservatibri is brily that so 
far— a drearii. 

Residentiai and Social Patterns and preferences 

The most impoverished: ^reas are home to many urban Indi- 
ans, one-half of whom stiii live in apartments. Their prefer- 
ences are shown in Table \-G, Translated, the table means that, 
if they could afford it, 61 percent would like to live on the edge 
of the city, with a view of the hills br the sunrise, or at least bri 
a "tract with a tree." 



Upon reiocation many mmilies in availablie 

slum housing throughoiit ihe. inner city o£^HQaKland: Many ex- 
tended family unite were broken xip^^ practix^e- which drew Dr. 
Miller's comment, "That's part of the fblkiore in the BIA; if 
you're going to make it, you're going to be mainstream: You 
have to tear the people's roots from tribal soil." 

indians_whq came "on their own" naturally looked for hous- 
ing near other Indians Jbut found that they had to compete for 
the lowest cc«t housing with all other- minority people of the 
urban area. So, from a quieter,, less crowded, mor^ reserved 
way of life many of these families were ihrown into ghettos not 
their own where they were frightened and xepeliei by loud 
music, J'ree and colorful language, and open expressions of vio^ 
lehce. For example, some Indians had never seen hlacka before 
and were: afraid. Now, some Indian mothers and especifidly 
their children report strong bonds with their neighbors. Others 
hold themselves aloof: Of the 72 percent of mothers who report- 
ed knowing their neighbors, about bhe-half state that they have 
ho close relationships with them. 

According to Miller, housing patterns are coalescing, with 
srhall groups of families moving closer to each other lt_is 
possible that, within the lifetime of the children in this study^ 
there will be an Indian enclave sdihewhat like Chinatown and 
Japantdwh in San Frahcisco,iiwith school children attending 
regular schools for math and English and other courses neces- 
sary in their hew world and receiving native language instruc- 
tion at their own schools. 

When: they are new, immigrants of ethnic or racial groups 
can find comfort in being with their own kind. This is more 
difficult for Indians because of the vast tribal differences in 
language and living habits. These differ^ces are lessening, 
though, as Indians find that rhembers of other ethnic or racial 
groups regard them as strange and that socializing with other 
Indians, no rriatter how different, is easier and more comfort- 
able. The mingling of members of different tribes is happening 
more and more often, as Indians seek out and rneet other 
Indians at Indian centers and churches, Indian bars, and, above 
all, at the -FK>wwow8^ This current intermingling occurs at 
southern Gaiifornia powwows, -the scene of meetly Plains 
Indian dancing, which has caught the imagination of other 
Indians and of whites as well, Dorothy Miller observed. 
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She said of the powwow, "It's become oar social institution, 
in the same way that, for blacks, it's the church. It s where you 
go to find out who's in town,^r where_there^ight be a job, or 
who might have a place to stay,_ or whatever. For distribution 
of knowledge or wealth, or exchange of ideas .... And the 

gossip." ^ zj^iii z 11 

The relief from tedjpus ghetta life afforded by the powwow 
and the i^ychic securi^ of moving nearer their own kind have 
helped these new city dwellers: noted in table 1-G, although 
dissatisfied with Iheir prjesent residence, most would prefer to 
remain in. the. -urbem^ area ^here jobs are rriore likely and 
schools ar^- better^ Almost one-fifth of the Nayajc« and Califor- 
nia Indians stated, however, that they would like to return 
"home'/ if they could make a living there. Most maintain close 
ties with their reservations and make frequent and tiring trips 
back, even as_ they try to come to terrris with city life, 

^on tickers, with family ti^ in both RhcKle Island arid 
Canada, explains the ambivalence pbigriaritly: **Our hbtrie is in 
a_ place that people who live in urban areas would riot reriidtely 
consider. We go back to a reservatibri that is really impover- 
ished, but we call it hame and we underatarid it .... Ydu-go 
away and get a job arid you thirik you're going to rriake life a 
little better for yourself^ but you always have it in the back of 
your: head that you're goirig home .... We belong where our 
families have survived for thousands of years, and many Indi^ 
ans see urbari areas as places where you 'break families up' or 
where 'grown childreri go.''' u i n 

"The city is the only place for a job, though. Yoa get_ used to 
the rtibriey^ ybu want a car, ybU want a flush toilet— the^ are 
valuable thirigs," observed Dorothy Miller. "And then yon go 
horiie, arid ybU can't hav^those thing^: They want to begin ; 
ecbribriiic develbpriierit on tha reservation: : . 

The Children in the City j 

In the beginning: of th^ study, each riibther was asked to 
select one of her child?^ as the "focal child," the child the 
mother felt was m<Mt repr^eritative bf her fariiily's experiericeis 
in the city; 56 percent of th|se focal childreri were born in the 
city.and had lived there all their lives. They ranged from one 
) to 17 years bf_age, the average beirig 9.2. Some 53 percent were 
boys, about 47 percerit girls. As a way of learning more about 
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child care, schooling, and adapting to urban life, thfe research- 
ers subdivided these 120 children into four age groups: The 
Little Ones, under school age (22 percent); The Young Ones, 
aged 6-11 (44 percent); The Little-Big Ones, ri2 through 14 (21 
percent); and The Big Ones, 15-18 (13 p)erce"nt). Although the 
ri umber in each group is small, each was felt by the researchers 
to be representative of the socialization process faced by newly 
urbanizing Indians in any area. 

The Little Ones 



-According to the statistics for this sample, One-fourth are^ 
Vbr^ds,^!^ wjio therefore face greater identity problems than 
their inothers^ All them must learn English soon, to commu- 
nicate with their car^giy^rs and the neighborhoodi one-fourth 
of the mothers speak their native language at- home—a long- 
term good, but hard now for the ver2j>yojing. C^ver three^fourths 
of these live in apartments, with no yards, so they cannot run 
about as they should. Twenty-nine percent have only a mother; 
one-third of the fathers who are at home are unemployed or 
are often, absent,. drinking, visiting, or looking for work or help; 
and one-fourth of the f^ilies are on public welfare. 

Over one-half of the mothers of these little ones are em- 
ployed, so babysitters or other daycare arrangements must be 
found. Among the extended families of the reservations^ child 
care has always been taken for granted^ a custom jyhich may 
rhake riewcorhera to the city appear child-abusive. There, have 
been occasions in the city when pK)lice have b^h called and 
I Indian parents surhrhoried to court because they have left their 
' childferi alone. - 

*'Iri the Iridiari way," said Miller, "The children are really the 
property of the tribe and of the clan, so whether the biblogical 
parents were present or absent, neglectful of riot, really didri't 
matter much, because there were plerity of pareritirig^expefi- 
ences for any child. 

"The little kids on the reservatiori dori't worry about where 
they are going to sleep that night. They just go visiting arid 
stay wherever they want to stay, and nobody worries." Lickers 
told of going elsewhere on the reservation for several weeks to 
visit -when there w^re. guests and his home seemed crowded: 

Ordinarily, Indian fiUnilies are accustomed to going every- 
where together, and separate classes, day care, and so on, are 
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looked upon as practices that divide the family. When they can, 
mcwt mothers take their children with them or stay at home: 
At powwows, children are always present, iisteriirig respectfully 
and learning from their elders ari(^ dancing with them £ra if 
there were rib age separation. Often, parents do not see their 
own childreri frorri beginning to end of a powwow, so accus- 
tbrriad are they all to sharing. _ : ji^ n 

A ^rbup of young Indian mothers reported to Dr Miller that 
are attempting to create an "extended fsunily" for their 
cml^reri aiid forget the old tribal barriera by 4ivin& together^ 
ta^ig care of each other's children, or taki^g^i^ another sister 
fi^orri home, -^d Ron Lickers says that many, of the Indian 
families who are studente at the University of ealifomia at 
fe^keley live in a bousing complex where they dep^end on each 
otner for support: Child car_e_rrages_from sharing while parents 
are working or in class to having one person or nuclear family 
responsible for all of them for a day and night or two. 

The Young Ones 

Th^ early-schpol-age childreri are trying to make their way 
into the riiultiracial world which begari opening Up to them in 
nursery school^ Head Start, or day care. In a few cases, th€^ir 
socialization has beeri alriibst entirely the povsHivow, their lan-- 
^age, aJrriost eritirely a native Indian tongue. They- have 
learned to do many things for thernselves at an earlier sge 
than their white or black counterparts. TTieir traming and 
discipline, if done in the old vmy, has been^jnostly nonverbal; 
scolding has been done by a fern Jook and correction often 
achieved by ''teasing'- rather than physical punishment. As the 
Final Report (1975Xstates,^ ''Relation^hiiw are intense and deep. 
When a parent is attending to a little one, that time js one of 
complete attention, and of total psychological po^yer. But little 
ones soon leaM that they must share the attention of others, 
that they muJiriot make demands without cause^ arid that they 
are expected to take responsibility for theriiselves arid cbritrib- 
ute to the tx)tal ariibience of the group " 

Often the mothers of these children are confused; when they 
teach the "old ways," they are aware that their ybUrig ones 
may not be prepared to "cbrripete" iri sct^l. If they were still 
living among their tribes, these yburig bri&s would be receiving 
their pririiaiy trairiirig arid sbcializatibri frorn grandparents and 
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Navaio Cahforma Other ^ Total 



A: EDUCATION 



30 - 30 



6% 
80% 
13% 



23% 
67% 
10% 

30 



0% 
80% 
20% 



Less than 8th Grade 
8th-12th-Grade 
Some (Sollege 

BlA Boarding School 40% 
?ublia Schboi | 27% 
Private (Mission) ^ 
School 

12%" 33% 27% 



-30- 120 



0% 
90% 
10% 

30 



67% 
20% 



3% 
90% 



37% 
50% 



Grades Important 
Knows Child's 
Subjects 
Attiendahce 
-Important - - - 390^ 
Child Has Problems 13% 

Ir^erest in Subjects 
interest in Peers 
Interest in Sports 

§_:§CH00L^EHA^ 

U^:es School 790/^ 
Does Homework 40% 
Comes Directly Hbrne 60% 

F.. PARENT/ CHltD USE OF 
I5iBAy^ANGy^^ 



73% 78% 87%' 



38% 
4%' 



57% 
7% 



17% 

83% 

27% 
28% 



68% 

23% 
9% 



74% 
26% 
0% 



56% 
22% 
22% 



53% 
32% 
16% 



92% 
57% 
73% 

^0 



93% 
63_% 
90% 

30 



78% 
50% 
77% 

30 _ 



8% 
79% 
13% 

120 



36% 
47% 



1 3% i 7% 



Total 
120 



Both Use and Know 8^27%^ Q/'ino/ i n ^ ^.^^^ 
Mother Only Uses inmo? O^;^0 6 29%)23n9%) 

Neither Use Nor ^^^^^ /°)12(40%) 6(20o/o) 1 i(370Ao)39(33o/o) 
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other relatives. They- would be learning sS^fts, crafts, rituals, 
dsmcing and chanting, horseback riding, nature lore, and the 
history of their people. _i 

The children in this sample attend, many different schbblSi 
with few other Indian children, and obtain that scKrializatibri at 
powwows or the Indian Center. They are learning too early to 
be street-wise, have little financial security, and often come 
from broken conjugal families. Many will '/make it," sortie will 
not. ^ I :: J_ 

Tables 2-A and 2-B indicat^he extent of education of the 120 
mothers and where they received their ^ducaitioi^ 
in their^perception' of their -chUdren^ Kh<^ Many 
feel that pajrenthcwiis-harAfor them becat^e-theyj^rere taken 
awaj^at ^n-early age to mission or BIA boarding schools where 
an^ appearance of apathy might be advantageous; some report 
being punished there for using their native tongue. 

Mb^ of theie mothers feel that attending i^heol in the city;is 
important for their children. A few say they , will send the 
children back to the reservation at* high school age. All are 
(X)hcerh^ alwut the kind of schooling their children are receiv- 
ing. Tables 2^, -D, arid -E indicate the interest these mothers 
show throughout their children's school career. 

The £itti€'B^ Ones 

These are the children who are beginning to Ic^ interest in 
school, despite their mothers' urging- to get an education. 
School is boring, compared to meeting with: other yootlr to 
drink beer, flirt, fight, and eiyoy their maturing todies and 
git)wfflgTH3e^ndence. They have leani4d- to_ "take*' (not 
'*stem'') some or the things they see that other children have: 

Almost orie^third of these are without a father arid miss the 
guidance they might receive frbrii that source. In addition, 
many are caught in a strange rble-feversal, like their siblings 
both older arid you riger. Most of their parents arid nearly all of 
their graridparerits were raised to listen to and accept the 
wisdbrii of th4^ bid Ones, the * 'bearers of the knowledge," Now, 
as Miller puts it, "Parents frequently use their children as 
arbiters of city life — they depend on the children to tell them 
the right way. The kid says, 'I don't want to^ come home right 
after schooL I want to go play with so-and-so; eve^body else 
does it.' The mother says, 'Well, if that's the way it is:' 



: -./'And the child knows where things, are,- how to us« the pay 
phone. So - they.re- teaching the parents about the rity: -The 
mother may decide -to wait until Johnny comes home to go to 
the store. Parents must ask the children, 'Where js the bus 
depot?' *fiow do you work the dishwasher?' And thei the little 
girl has to go to the kitchen to show her mother. Parents are 
accepting the norms children are manufacturing for them- 
selves." 

Most Indian parents find the school system distant and bu-.. 
reaucratic and have no idea how to express their concern for 
their children's education. Few of them attend PTA, but oyer 
half of the children ihterviewed about homework report that 
their mothers or older siblings help them when they heed it. 

During the research, an Indian parent group was formed to 
. examine the schooL problems of their children. These parents 
' helped develop a **Drd|>-in Ceoter" for their young people who 
. were dropping out of school. Farther, they have consulted \vith 
Native American teachers arid fetablished a preschool prbgrarri 
iri which the pareritsWre heavily irivblved. There are burgebri- 
ing ideas for a NativeAmericari alterriative school for their 
childreri:based bri their own culture arid heritage. 

TheBig%nes 

- - There were 16 of these 15r to i8-yBar-olds, jnany with dreams 
of what thay_ would like to _do~r warrior and adventure roles for 
the young men, as in the armed services, police, or airlines, and 
caretaking (^artistic roles for the women, as either nurses, 
secretaries, or artists. The ir^estigators, though, were of the 
impression that only two pf these appeared likely to graduate, 
despite '^he concern and: worry of their mothers. Already one 
^ has borne a child, some have dropped but, arid some have been 
iri jail. ' : 

^ Orie^third of these families are on public welfare, 38 percerit 
of the fathers are eriiplbyed^ 44 percerit of the rhbthers wbrk 
outside the hbriie. Mariy bf the ybih^ iri thftrSariiple have part- 
tiriie jobs to make money for cars an^c4mhes, riiariy to help 
their families and care for their yoUrig^rNirqthers arid sisters. 
Their mothers help them in every way UTri?^can, stari^ii^g 
behind them in times of trouble and often senmfe^ them b^ck 
to the reservation, to their own families, trying toSjlrengthen 
the tribal bonds. Most of these youths realize the psychDlogical 
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supports avaiiabFe in their families and for rhany their hbrhes 
become a social center where they^bring their Indian friends. 
Their lives are anoraaloos, a bler^ db the good and the bad 
from both cultures;- * z ' iziii i: 

Like their si'blirigs, these J3ig Ones have Been raised' in a style 
which other cultures would call '*permissive:'^%om birth, each 
child is a separate being, his own self, ^iscipline,'Jn style and 
degree, depends: pri tribal custom and. more^ and more, on the 
degree of control aiid the impingement of the larger world on 
the individual family. It is these factora, VOldWays" versus the 
new, and the degree of native language-retention in the home, 
which influence the self-concept of these Indians— individuals 
of families. 



Indian Identity and Urbanlzatlbn|Who's Going to "Make It"? 

Feedback of pfelimihary study findings resulted in^ develoj)- 
merit of a riUiriber of programs for Native Am^ericms in the 
Bay Area Further, the researchers developed criteria for 
Iridian identity, using three empirical me^ures-_ First, the 
types of families were categorized based on language retention: 
Traditibrial, with both mother and child speaking the native 
tongue; Transitional, in which only_ the_ niother„ retains the 
tribal language; and Mai^nal, in which • neither generation 
Uses the native language. 

Table 2-F iridicates the acceleration of loss of tribal Jan- 
guages urider the impact of city life; like some of the other 
tables^ it suggests tribal differences and reservation ties as 
welL Table 3 shows language retention identity types by tribe 
of 94 of the subjects. 



Table 3- 


— Language Retentidh IdenlUy Types by TRIBE 
(Percentage; N-94) 




750 


Traditional 


TrcinsiUOn:}! Mnrgmjl 


Sioux 34% 
NavajO 43% 
California 0 
Other 27% 


44% 

51% - 
50% 


22% 
'1% 
79% 
23% 


Total 


24% 


41% 


34% 
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The secbiid "empiric^^ was based bri the exterit of 

Home teaching of tribal ways arid values, of the cultural ribrriis 
of their people. Parents who are prbud to be Indian, glbry in 
their tribal customs, and adhere to their people's values give 
their children firm roots. The assumption is that they are the 
dn^ whose children know who they are. 

The third riieasure was of the riipther's stated preference for 
her child's marriage partrier^ the hypothesis beirig that if her 
bWh ideritity was iriipbriarit to her, she wbuld want her child tb 
rtiarry an Indian. ^ , 

The investigators examined: the degree of traditionalism 
versus acculturation jambn^ the urban Indians, using these 
thr^ iridicatprs bf Indiari identity, as shbwri in table 4. Navajo 
rribthers rarik^ hig^hest bri all Indiari-ideritity indicators, the 
rribthers bf the Califorriia tribes the lowest, and the Sioux and 
Others sbmewhere iri the middle. This rahkirig seeriis tb sub^ 
staritiate other data that Navajbs have the greatest degree of 
tribal arid traditibrial ideritity arid, possibly, the best charice at 
survival iri the city. 



Table 4— Respondents' View Of Three Indicators Of Indian 
Identity, by Tribe (Percentage) 



Prefer Indian 

Know Language Teach Indran Ways Marriagelor Child 

Sioux 47% ~^ 73% '; ~ '42% ~ 

Navajo 93% ^ 77% . 81% 

ealifoinia 6 47% 70% 

Other 45% 54% 72% 

Total : ^ - ' 46% . 63% 67% 



Sonie_x>f the femilies had been in the Bay Area for a long 
time; some had come and gone and come again. In the course. of 
the study a few had gone to the reservation, some to stay, 
others to recoup and try again later. According to the Research 
Group's hypothesis, those with strong traditional background, 
with ties to family, and friends both in the city and on the 
reservation, and with sturdy belief irj their culture wofild show 
the greatest sck^ial arid ipsychplogical adaptabili in the city. 
The Traditional, the . Trarisitibnal, those riiovirig away from 
Indiari ways but still farriiliar with therri, and the Marginal 
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families, those at home in neither world, were compared with 
each other on a number xif variables— Significant Others, Ade- 
quate Income,. High School Education or Higher, Urban Chil- 
drearing Practices, and Ghild's School Adjustment. 

The findings are interesting but ^ire .not considered conclu- 
sive, of cbUrse, because the sample was jsmall. Indication of 
validity of the biculturul adaptation model however, formed 
one hypothesis on which the _sabs^uent longitudinal study ^yas 
based. That is, families who maintain a sense of Indian identity 
and are able to^dopt some strategies of urban living seem to 
make the best adaptation to life in the city. 

And even before completion of the later.studies, many J^Jative 
Ahiericari Study Groups in various colleges _had started using 
this study as a text, complete -W0i the tribal symbols of each 
Research Group member on the staff-designed cover. 



THE SECOND STUDY: NATIVE AMERICAN eHILDf=IEN: THE 
URBAN WAY (1974-76) 

Researching and: interviewing the 120 families of the first 
study had led to other questions. How were public institutions 
responding to the n^s of Indian families off the reservations? 
How rnuch do health arid welfare workers and administrator 
in public agencies kribw about Urban Indian famiUes and their 
needs or, for that matter, what to do about those needs? Haw 
riiuch iriput has the Indian community into the policies and 
practices of the agencies mandated to serve them? 



The Rationale 

After careful preliminary w^irk and pilot studies, Native 
Ariiericari researchers conducted participant-observation of 
agencies in dperatidn and survey interviews with agency per- 
sonnel. The 109 agency personnel interviewed in a random 
skrnple ranged from top administrators, thjvough public reia- 
tidns or community affairs workers and middle-range supervi-^ 
^ors, to Hne workers. 

It was a new approach to learn abQut consumer-based evalua- 
tion of educational and social sei^ices matched against agency 
workers* evaluation r»f their services to those clients. Primarily,^ 
the investigation w^ planned to analyze data systematically 
arbUnd questions specifically directed at children's problems: 
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1 : I iow i&v. hidi/in chi IdrM perceived by various city agencies; 
i.e., social change agencies sack as public schools _and 
churches; the social 'support agencies, those involved in 
welfare, housing, employment, and health; and the social 
control agencies, among them the courts, law enforcement 
agencies^ and youth services? Ah example is the school's 
perception of the: urban Indian child as apathetic, psycho- 
logically damaged, and in need of psychiatric treatment, or 
stupid and hardly worth the effort of a teacher in an al- 
retidy crowded classroom. The same child rriay be viewed by 
welfare workers as heeding special schooling because of 
frequent changes of residence or the different quality of 
schools attended. Other agencies may see the child and his 
family as a problem for the trUaht officer. EacK perception 
may be partially, right for some children some of the time, 
yet miss the mark. The apathy may steip from a child's 
sense of loss and mourning over leaving family members or 
the hogan of the grandmother or from a failure to under- 
stand and appreciate a competitive, self-oriented value 
sys^tem: The appearance of stupidity may indeed be due to 
differencea irt school systems,^ language; and culture (and 
standardized tests): The resulting alienation may, eventual- 
ly, lead to problems with the juvenile authorities. 

2. How are Indian children served by these agencies? There 
was concern that no special services had been designed for 
this subgroup, chiefly because many Indian children have 
been erroneously classified as Spanish — American, Asian, 
or Samoan: 

3. How do the various social iristitutibhs (Federal, state, arid 
local, both public arid private, i.e., agericies, foUridatibris, 
and churches) set policy arid carry bUt their wbrk with 
Indian children? Since i.t was known that fbUridatibns had 
shown concern for minority group needs, the question was 
whe|;,ii£^ they had any particular policy regarding Indian 
chiJ^re^ The researchers wanted to Jearn, also, whether 
public^schools knew of and uaei Johnson-Q'Mailey funds, 
allotted to meet the special needs of Indian children, in 
addition, they wanted to know how the social institutions 
could use the completed survey results. 
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4. What recourse is possible for Indian children who have not 
been adequately served? To the uninitiated, the confusion 
in policy and responsibility is staggering,: In some cases, 
there are special rights and programs, legislatively ipandat- 
ed, which should be available to Indian children; a study by 
the NAACP found, however, that available special school 
funds had been denied to Indian children in many ways. 
Further, although Indians are specifically excluded by 
Treaty and Federal laws from the school "desegregation*' 
Supreme Court decision in order to carry on the Indian 
boarding school system, an Indian cUltUral-based day cafe 
pfbgram was denied funding because it would appear to 
discfirainate against other racial groups.. The Native 
American Research Group investigation hoped to outline 
potential reform for such problems. 

5. What are the hiring palicies regarding Indian staff to serve 
Indian children? The Research Group was curious tO know 
the afTirmative action policies of the Eigencies involved, 
Federal, State, and local Tliey were espe^cially interested in 
using Indian woriers- in organizations- 5sdth^relatively^^^^ 
Indian client populations. Such, an. analysis, they hoped, 
could lead to more extensive recruitment emd tr^ning pro- 
grams of Native Americana and of in-service training pro- 
grams of non-Indians who 5erve Indian children. ' 

6. What mentai health services are available, how are they 
used, and how effective are they for the Indian child in the 
urban area? The two-culture tug within an urban Indian 
child pulls him in opposite directions. He may: yearn for 
the bid ways but see advantages to himself in adopting the 
new.: The "generatibri gap*' in the white world is dwarfed 
by the gap between the reservation-bred parents arid th€ 
street- wise peers of yburig urbari Iridiaris. Alcohol, drugs, 
glue^sriiffirig become cprrimbn crutches for mariy of these 
frightened kids, most of whom are riot seeri by cdriimuriity 
mental health iagericies or psychiatrists Until they are re- 
ferred by a social control agency, usually the juvenile 
court. 

The Ir^terviews: Agency Staff 

The researchers presented three vi^ettes depicting typical 
problems of the young Indian in the city and asked how each 
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agency individual interviewed would handle them. One vi- 
irnette went like this: _ , 

A 12-year-old Indian girl is five months pregnan . walks mto 
your omce and tells you she needs your help She telis you she 
S not had any food in three days. She hasn't seen ter par«,ts 
in a long time and is afraid to tell them she is pregnan . She 
Slls you her parents have disowned her and reaUF^don' care 
what she does She's been living with her boyfriend, but now 
he's left her and she doesn't have a place to stay. 

What can you do for her? . it. i- i 

When presented with this or one of the other^liypo hetioal 
cases about three-fourths of those interviewed wanted o refer 
iKe Indian case elsewhere, almost half to a ^hce or law e^ 
forcemerit agency: Most of them talked about the "Indian prob- 
^S" and simi convinced^that either the BIA or the police 
Ure the proper referrals. Replies ranging from ultra-bureau- 
Sc to warm and personal were coded by content analysis. 
Results revealed that 40 percent would deliver service of som§ 
sort and take the basic responsibility. --^ . -o uv^ 

Title XX of the Social Security Act mandates that the Public 
Welfare Department assume responsiblity for this kind of case. 
Yet 78 percent of the resix,ndent3 from^ public welfare agency 
. indicated that they would refer the ^pregnant girl ^^another 
agency and 44 percent of those said they would cajl m the 
JLeoHe court authorities. According toythe researcheij^th^ 
pattern of responses was typical; Indian clients were ofteo^re- 
ierred elsewhere even when .they ca^e to the P-per_^agency^ 
About 35 percent of the^ personnel m ^^^^^f"^^ ' 
properly de^l with Indian clients ^^^"^^ 
BIA covers all types of social services and benefite for Ameri- 
can Indians, a serious misconception ^ut per haps _ a partial 
explanation for their reluctance to give, and thus duplicate, 
services. ^ 

The Interview's: The Urban Indians - 
~ The Native American researchers are aware of probleirB 
faced by agency employees and social workers irt dealing ^th 
their Indian clients. Miller'^ account reveals^ this aspect tha 
c'ould be comic were it not for the wasteful damaging mutu^ 
frustrations: "It's just amazing, the kinds of 
that arise between social workers and their Indian clients. 
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Simple things, like you don't look P^ple in the eye. The social 
worker says, *I can't communicate with that person. Why he 
won't even look at me.' Well, Indians don t look at other 
people. It's a difTerent style. If you're \yith an Indian group, you 
don't look people in the eye. We think it's very impolite— it's 
almost like an insult, as if to say, 'What's the matter, don't you 
trust rhe? Why are you staring?'" _ : : 

Ron amplified this: '-In a lot of cases, the Indians are hot 
used to the questibhs that are being asked, even though they 
are hot real personal— mayb^^^ 'Where do you live? Are other 
I>B6ple living in your house?' Sbrnetirhes they go to these agen- 
cies to be taken care df^ then iUst sit there without talking 
about it. It takes gdrhebbdy with expertise to sit down in a qUiet 
way and say, 'Is there sdrriethirig we can do for ybU?' and riot 
worry if there is rib respbrise br if the cljerits get Up arid walk 
away, theri cbriie back arid wait. I've seeri people who aren't 
aware bf these subtleties start squirm irig around fend really 
gettirig riervbus while the bther petson is just sitting there 
waitirig. The wbrker will just ask more questions, become more 
frantic, if he's not familiar with the culture:" 

'fb which Dorothy Miller, laughing, added, '*Can you imagine 
what that does to our intervievdng style? One doesn't w-alk.in 
and just say, 'Good morning, would you please answer the 
following ten questions?'" _ ^ __ 

An erripathic interview approach, more^easily accomplished 
by same-culture interviewers, would do niuch ^ eUrninate the 
difficulties— some subtle,^ some ob^dous— that prevent effective 
•service by .agencies mandated and funded to help. Plainly, 
mutuai understanding and tolerance are needed by both pro- 
vider and consumer. 

The Questions 

The Family Iriterview, a fbriri sheet filled but by the re- 
searchers fbr each iariiily, listed tribe arid ID riurriber for 
rilatchirig with previbua iriterviews. The first question was Re- 
signed to renew the interest and confidence built during the 
first study: "We talked with yo&^ nearly -twoL years ago, ^nd 
since that time a lot iiss- happened. What are some of . the good 
things that have happened to yon and your family since then?" 
' was-foilowed-by ''And what sorts of things have happened that 
have been trouble for yon and your family*^" 
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Next canie inquirJes about residence, uherhployrnent, disabil- 
ity and Social Security insurance, AFDC, Medi-Cql, arid so on. 
The Indian- respondents could indicate prbblerns iri gettirig 
public assistance— transportation, paperwork, refusal, or other, 
arid where and with whom there were special difficulties. Iri 
regard to health treatments, there was a note reriiiridirig each 
interviewer to add: "Did you know that the Urbari Iridiari 
Health Board Clinic in San Francisco can provide J:ransporta- 
tibri to and from the clinic, etc/' After this came questions 
about legal problems interviewers also offered to make job 
iriqUiries on behalf of the respondents. 

Questions about the ohildreri of these families fbllowed: "Who 
do you prefer to take care of your children .nowT' .'What kind 
of day care center do ybU prefer?" "Looking back^ ran you see 
the difference betweeri the school you attended amL the school 
your child goes to? What are some of those'diiferences?" "How 
is your child_ dbirig iri school these days?" How. doea^ he get 
there, is it far frbm hbrrie, does he come right home from- 
school, and so bri the questibris continued, into such problem 
areas as subjects studied, authority figures, and need for a 
tutorial prograrh. : _: 

The researched found pluses and minuses, As Dr. Miller said 
later. "i3or children are havirig such a tough time. I think our 
longitndfiiai- studies are going to be veiy impbrtarit for us to 
look at what's happening as they enter the school system. 
We're having, a hard time getting the children thrbUgh high 
schooL.The Jrop-out rate is very high. We're havirig a lot ot 
teenage pregnancies and the high cost of deteribratibri is phe- 
nomenal:!' (In averaging out respK)nses to their hypothetical 
cases; it should be added, the researchers fourid school person- 
nel somewhat more prone to offer direct aid thari were person- 
nel in other agencies.) 

Findings, Feedback, arid the Future 

The Native American researchers rej>6rted firidirig rib Iridian 
workers in_ their random sampling of agency workers iri the 
^ Bay Area cities,^ although preliminajT inquiries had revealed 
that overuse agencies in at least 20 different fields bf Urban 
service are concerned with Native American pbpUlatibri^ in the 
Bay Area. : 
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The Final Report suggests that a neceeeary fi^gt step is to 
develop trmhin^ Md recruitme^^ PPOITta™ to bring N 
Americans and swial services together: To cope with the 
unique problems of urban Indians, Title XX funds should be 
s|*nt for ttaff training. 

Cbuhteriiig the bbreddm, hostility, or "institutional- racism" 
perceived in the reception and replies given by^some E^Jicy 
people, 60 percent of those interviewed asked the JSfative 
Americm researchers to advise them in on-the-site tr^dning 
session after the interview. Over onchfourth^of the r 
pked the Native Araericim r^archer i^ return to speak to 
the agency staff about-^urban Indira -situations. Finally, two- 
thirds of the subjects interviewed-jraked the Native American 
research ateff to provide thejiames and functions of Indian 
organizations which could be of benefit to the American Indian 

client:" z:z zzz -z znz :: 

As a result of the '^wdback Joop.-^ ^ th^ it, the 

researchers were able to^ve immediate assistance and consul- 
tation to both "sides," Agency and Indian. Some of the neigh- 
borhood Indian^ people areJ&^oming involved in helping to set 
" up programs or y^Qi. drop-in centers, and a few are seeking 

paraprofessionai training and status. 

During their first study, ihe. team reali^^ihat many chil- 
dren were being placed ''outside^ in Ihe community. Impetus 
from this research Jed the-ealifomia Indian Nurees Association 
to develop ai-indiaii -SociBd agency in Dajklahd. : This Child 
Etesouxce Center, -the first of its kind, provides child care, child 
placement, and other support services for Ihdiaii families to 
keep them from heing brbkeiiJip. _ 

Tlie^ative A^ncan-^^rcfc has been called in to 

help set xipL training prc^ams and advise in a variety of set- 
tings— in health clinics in Sah Francisco^ ihzhurses aide pr<> 
grams, or at the OEO-established Friendship House in Oaldahd. 
Midway during this second study, the team developed subsidi- 
^ary surve5r8 as particular asp^ts of a prol>lem were revealed: 
^^Ainohg them, a study of the welfare program's intake prc^cediire 
W^elp Indian families through a process they view as (aimber- 
sbmfe-ahd ihsehsitiye; a survey of attendance aiid school prob- 
lems : experience by Indian students in the Oakland School 
District; a study>of the Indian I>rop-In Center, determining 
additional program needs which might encourage young Indi- 
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ans to remain in or return to^chool;-an evaluation study of the 
Indian: pre-school; and back^ound research on projects spon- 
sored by the California eoaJition of indijan Controlled Educa- 
tion and the Native American Alcohol and Drug Abuse Coun- 
cil. . 

They are pleased to have been, asked to aid in research- 
related work for the Tnb&I Eeaders^_w£o have called the staff 
for help, in setting up evaluation studies^ And as with the firet 
study, young Native American researched Save benefited both 
as scholars and as helpers, the highest calling of their people: 

THE THIRD STUDY: URBAN INDIAN CHItDREN-'FIVE YEARS 
LATER (1972-1977) 



Much of Me cultural We is siitl there, 
there in the wny that the water is there 
for the fish. 



The purpose of this study v^ras to MYovi the 120 iarailies, 
wherever they might be, using the original baseline data and 
obtaining new data on their continuing sun^ival strategies and 
mode of adaptatibh. The Native American: Research Group was 
especially interested to find out how well their bI(3ulturatlon 
?4?P^^_^^n hypothesis was holding up. They believe tjt^^ lon- 
?^?^^^^^z^^"^y ^^^s magnitude will provide useful irubrma- 
^^"i^^::P^^i^y™^k^**s and prdgrarn planners ahd,^ e^ rhdre 
important, add to knowledge about the socialization and 
adaptation processes of the Indian families in transition. 

The Modes of Adaptation 

Walter Caflin, the Sioux member of -tjje aripnal Native 
American research team, drew up model- of the kinds of 
"individual adaptation to social situations that are possible for 
N^ttfee Americans in the predominantly white society:. His 
model, taken from social theorist Robert Merton's / 'Modes of 
Adaptatibh Based on Acceptance or Rejection of a (3ulture's 
Mearis and Ends,** differs from Merton s largely because (Sarlin 
added the bicUltural perspective. In both models, ''ends** refers 
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to culture's goals and - *meana" to the institutionalized ways 
available to attain tho»^ goals. _earlin's_ "Partial Bicultural 
Model of Modes of Adaptation Possible for Native Americans'^ 
contains two conflicting sets of cultural means and ends, the 
Indian and the white^ifom which to choose in adapting to or 

rejecting the dominant culture. 

Many modes of adaptation — including traditionaU bicultural, 
trahsitidrial, bppbrtUriist, assimilated, anomic, niarginal^ r^ht 
sive^ iriribvative, rebellious, arid meritally ill — were consider*^ 
in relation to each set of means arid erids. The modes-o£ adapta- 
tion were then classified iritd four major grou^^Traditionatin 
which the person clirigs to Indian values and behaviors;^TranaiT 
tiohal, where the iridividual adapts to white means and ends 
arid leaves traditiorial values and behavior behind; Bicultural* 
in which the person is able to hold onto Indiaiu values and 
riiearis arid is also able to adapt to white ^fids withotit-consider- 
irig therii the pririiary value structure; and Marginsd, whose 
individuals are ariomic in both worlds, with ends and means 
neither Iridiari rior white. 

Assigrrment of the FamiHes 

From iriforrriatibri gathered iri the first study, the research 
team develbped ari ^riipirical dasisification for each of the 126 
families and focal childreri, scoring each informant^ to the 
prince or abserice of the adaptation indicatora-^white_ends, 
white: riiearis, Iridiari erids, Indian means. Next, they computerr 
ized the scores arid fbnried a total scale score. Each fmnily was 
theri eriipirically aligned to one of the major biculturai types: 
Bicultural, 28; Traditional, 26; Transitional, 47; and Marginal, 
19. 

The Bicuitarai Family 

Almost brie^fourth of the fairiilies in the study can consid- 
ered Bicultural. They have a serise of "harmonK'* iiaving rer 
tairied the use of their native language and the practi^ of 
mariy bf their beliefs while "making it'^ in. the idty^ Jffieir 
childreivhave beeri reared to respect others and^underatand the 
ways bf their people. They value education, iiave at leaaj; a high 
school diplbma,JMtfTi their living,^idliayea decent stendard of 
livirig. The childreri know something of both their worlds, since 
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they attend public school but are sent back to the reservation 

for^the surnitief. ^ 

VTOe inyestigatbrs hypHjlhesized that, over the five-year 

period^ this group would maR6 the best social and psychological 

acyUstmeht to the city. 

The Trxxdilionat Family 

The Traditional, 22 perceiit of those in this study, know and 
use their native' tongine, practice "Indian ways," and have close 
relatiorishii^ with other Indian families who also live much as 
they did on the reservation. In three-quarters of these faitiilies, 
the rhbthers are at home and unemployed, 92 percent are mar- 
ried to IridiahSj over two-thirds were educated in BIA or mis- 
sion boarding schools, and 20 p^rceht^v^buld prefer to send 
their children "back home" to scho^ Some 40 percent of the 
children do hot report liking schcK)l,-fi<)ssibly because education 
is important to. only ohe^third^bf tHpe rhbthers. Most of the ^ 
children spend their summers on the reservation. Most bf the 
husbands are in job training or employed in a bluencbllar job. 
The families appear to share a clc«e, supportive family life 
although many are impoverished firiaricially. 

The h3rpothesis for this Traditional family ^oup is that they 
will make only a marginal ad|justment to the city but that the 
psychblpgical dam^e to the children will be minimal. The 
researchers feel, also, that some of these families will "go 
home" if life in the city gets tougher and that some of their 
children will soon be making the choice between their families' 
yalue structure and that of their peer gicpup. Some b£ the 
families will Veer toward the Bicultural arid sbirie toward the, 
Trarisitibrial in the riext few years. 

The TrtLnsiiioriat Family _ - 

Forty-seven families, over one-third bf the 120^ are judged to 
be Trarisitibrial^ tb: be mbvirig toward the adbptibri of white 
means ariid erids, lettirig their Indian lariguage arid values, 
mearis arid erids, slip away. The mbthers rieither speak their 
.riative tbrigiie ribr try to teach "Iridiari ways' I tb their childreri; 
drily dri^third serid their children "hdriie" in the surririier; twch 
thirds of the rridthers are employed outside their homes as : 
clerks, ddrriestics, dr secretaries. Over half df the homes have ' ' 
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no father; one-fourth ofHfajgAthei^ are nbn-Ihdiah; all fathers 
are employed in factories ^t^n^ or with the school system or 
government: About M percent jn fact, came lb the city ''oh 

their own," with no assistanp^^from the BIA. 

According to the hypothwis, these families^renioat- likely to 
become assimilated in the city, to move into -the white lower 
class^ and 4o attempt |o ''become white,** /Ehe fOTfiUies may earn 
adequate livings, but, according to the^ssumptions-of the in- 
vestigators, the children will face identity crises_ and lowered 
selFesteerh and will probably adopt neurotic defenses over 
time. 

The Marginni Family 

Sixteen percent of the fisimilies are Marginal; tR^ Save lost 
their native language and -show no e_vidence-^f-taving 
"Indian ways,** or "white wajffl** either, seeming to be mala- 
dapted in both. Nearly one^half are on public welfare and one- 
third have no father at horae^^liM fe the highest school drop- 
but group— one-fourth of the children no longer attend schbbU 
only 11 percent of the rnothers having felt that the childreh*8 
education Was important^ Only on^^fdurth send their children 
to the rtasfrvations to renew familjtahd tribal ties. ___ . _ ____ 

For ^iis group, the hypothesis is that they will have th^ 
greatest amount of social and psychological difificulty over the 
liext few years and will suffer most from the impact of urban- 
ization. 

The Next Step :^ - 

The original assignment as to type 9f/iadi^^tion_^b^om^ the 
independent variable for purposes of^esting the ^r^idity of the 
hypotheses. Iftie assumption is ±hat many^-w^ ^hange^ veering 
either toward or away fronrthejrceSratvrfue oriented The 
intervening variable are the experiences or these families over 
the 5-year period^what gc^ things and what bad things have 
happened to them? _The_ dependent variable, or biitcbmei is 
derived from the_iffie of a series of scal^i measurements, and 
indicators of the social and jiychological situation of each child 
with relation to those of his faii^^^ 

According to their hypoth^^, expectations were that Bicul-. 
tUral families would score high on^the Social Adjustmehl^Scale 
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onIS P^y^Watric^nd Alcoholism Scales; Traditional, low 

even K..? • T^^"'^'""^' °" A4justment and 

even higher on the :Psychiatric^Snd Alcoholism Scales- and 
Marginal, low on the first and high on the second 

Some interim. Ftesults ' 

•^^J'of^ P"^' researchers had located and reinter- 
yjewed 82 of the ^original 120: families in the Bay A^ea They 
mo?^".^ ^fs f ' nioved.back to the re^rv^afion. 6 had 
moved to another urban area, 2 were unavailable becauk their 
parents were li^ 6 could not be located, and 5 refused to be 
interviewed at that time. 

_ When the fanUlies were aJked about the '^good things" that 
had. happened, their answers were: nothing^good. 23 betted 
location. 4;_ social activities, 9; improved £aS«On 14 im 
proved^marital. family tie.. 16; and financial improved nt. S 

making only mar^rtally succe^ful adaptation 

th^il." i'J^ '■^P^'^ particular bad 

thjngs. ^and other replies were: job disability. 2; divorce seba- 

' fng. 24T ? ™ problems, most of them long-stand^ 

taJf^ES ?r '""=^?^'*^' convinced of the import 
tej^eofwjiat the researchers are finding, and stiU cleaning Up 
tKeir homes and their.childr«n and dressing in -their best 5s s 

a^ut t'^'^'S' ^'^^"^^^ ^ are fin^ng^ut \ 

about them, their needs, and their aspirations e , 

ne^n^^S U^'r^"' "^J^milieS had been tried^About 40 
Jfil!! - ^."^.'-^ ^ the reservation. Of 

th^ approximately one-third jnay be considered Marginal 
^ut one-third might be called "Residuals," who w^tS 

'^X'^ Tf^d!!'- ^"^'^^ thexit^-a. Dorothy MilleTpnll 
^^y.returried in neither triuSpH^r dieter." It is possible 

th^rf oftr^^'^"^ ^ especially proud to report oh the last 
th rd of those who returned. T5iey have^one bacjc better edu- 

S?' T^^'ff''^'^' "^ "^ ^e Their place in 

leadership and skilled roles in the tribal program. Th^ havl: 
made such a complete bicultural adaptation that thl^ can^ 

S5S ' ^ 
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move in and but of eit|^r setting, either world. One couple, for 
instance, is corhix)8ed of* a wife who teaches in the tribal school 
and a husband who is using his CPA to aid the tribe. 

Prom their preliminary findingSi the Native Arherican Re- 
search Group is assured of ihe validity of the Bicultural hy- 
pothesis. For one thing, the Transit ibhal and Traditibhal Tami- 
lies seem to be inei^hg lai^ely into the Bicultural group. And 
those who were deemed Ma^nal are still transient to both 
worlds, the city and the reservation. 

There is some thought of changing the unit ^f analysis from 
family anjd 'Tocal child" to that ojf the children themselves, 
who, incidentally, are doing better in school adjustment than 
they appeared to be several years ago. Both the focal children 
and their siblings will be of interest: What choices will they 
fflake? Will their choices differ from their parents'? Miller 
thinks generational swin^ will be visible as some of these , 
children tegin their own families in the near future, just as 
miyor swings from generation to generation have usually oc- 
curred among immi^r^t groui® to the United States. 

'Tragic in the Abstract, Happy in the eoncrate" 

When asked what she meant by referring to the people of the 
studies in this way,^ Miller tried to explain: "The whole relcnca- , 
tibh program, it seems to rrie^ is a powerful social change phe- 
hbihehbh, tragic because it provides silch a cultural gulf be- 
tween- the Indian people in the city arid dri the reservation. I 
^thiiik we call foresee spiiie of the consequences of this mass 
, emigratiph to' tl^e city, but Jsthiilk we are facisd with a lot of 
^uifintehd^ consequences ' that we hadn't expected — to that 
:* ex1^p^th(^.^l&^ tragi i : . 

.^^^^^ these people are embtibhally sturdy. Frn always 

fikmajze^ can survive' all kinds of things. Most 

.^people^'When they look at the Native American in tKe city, talk ^ 
^abb^the alcoliolism, the poverty, and so on. That's brie per- 
spective, but that dbesri't tell the story ^ which is: re muQh 
mole — how the family riiairitairi theriisel\^, keeping : psycho- 
logical richri^ that ybu jiist feel when you're with the pebple 
in their homes. Sb mucli of the cultural life is still there^ there 
in the way that the water is there for the fish. It's part of them 
arid it is their life." • 
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